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ABSTRACT 

The essays in this book explore the balance between 
the communal and the individual aspects in the development of human 
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development. In the introduction, Peter J. Sheehan offers a critical 
discussion of the ideas presented in the text. Part I contains two 
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chapters present an argument against setting up normative theories 
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curriculum evaluation methods. Ti.e process of moral reasoning is the 
'subject of Part IV. In Part V, one chapter examines educational 
values in the determination of the school's role in social reforms, 
and the other explores the relationship between equality as a social 
ideal and its practice in education. Each chapter is followed by a 
list of references. (FG) 
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There are two human inventions which 
may be considered more difficult than 
an> others - the art of government, 
and the art of education, and people 
still contend as to their very meaning 

The prospect of a iheor\ of education 
is a glorious ideal, and it matters little 
if we are not able to realize it at 
once 

lmmanuel Kant, Education 



Introduction: The 
Philosopher ancLthe Diversity 
of Educational Issues 



Peter J. Sheehan 



One of the many ways in which education^ has a unique, role in the 
li^es of thinking beings »s that all aspects of life and all avenues ot 
thought impinge on it in one way or another. The individuals who are 
to be educated are enormously complex and various, as are the areas 
in -which they might be educated. These tacts constitute the challenge 
and the difficulty of educational theory-the diversity of the educational 
reality threatens, at one extreme, a simplisL theoretical approach which 
stresses unity of theory at the cost of an inadequate attention to com- 
plexity or, at the other extreme, the breakdown of the study of education 
mto numerous unrelated investigations Crittenden's existing body of 
writings shows an awareness of these dangers While writing in general 
t- ms about the nature and value of education, he is acutely conscious 
of the diversity of educational issues and covers an impressively wide 
range of these issues. 

This characteristic of Crittenden's work means that any introduction 
to his writings, or to the selection of his writings included in the volume, 
must inevitably be selective. Thus in this introduction I discuss Critten- 
den's views in four of the five areas in which he has grouped his selected 
writings. Firstly, analytical issues about the study of education are.taken 
up (Part I) secondly, I r- -sider Crittenden's general views about the 
nature of education (Pan 11). thirdly, issues about the teaching of 
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morality are discussed (Part IV), while my fourth .section considers Crit- 
tenden's views about one area in which social values are intertwined 
with the practice of education, namely issues about equality and edu- 
cation (Pari V) My only justification for not looking at the other area 
Crittenden himself has chosen, other than my own lack of knowledge 
in this area, would be the inevitably selective nature of any introduction. 
Given the diversity of educational issues, there remain important aspects 
of Crittenden's writings which are covered neither by inis selection nor 
b\ this introduction As 1 have conceived my task as offering a critical 
introduction to some key issues in his work, 1 have not hesitated .o 
draw on those of Crittenden's writings which are not included in this 
volu 



The Study of Education 

From its orpins, philosophy has been closely engaged w»th educational 
issues and indeed some philosophers, ranging from Plato to uhn Dewey, 
have centred their writing on questions arising out o r education Never- 
theless philosophers have taken up a wide range of positions about the 
way in which philosophy and educational issues are related One of 
the most impressive characteristics of the work of Brian Crittenden is 
the attention it gives to reflection on the role of philosophy in relation 
to educational theory and practice, and the way in which his own Mudies 
can be seen to flow from his views of the role of p 1 'osophieal inquiry 
C rittenden's position here thus provides a useful point of entry for this 
survey of some of the key aspects of his work 

To understand Crittenden's view of the role of philosophical inquiry, 
we must start from his distinction between educational theory and policv 
and the philosophy of education 1 'Educational theory and policv' is 
the term used to refer to the overall human enterprise of attempting to 
think systematically about all aspects of the nature, process, and practice 
of education Its basic purpose is to provide a body of knowledge and 
techniques for effective guidance of educational practice Crittenden 
speaks of three levels wit'nn educational theory and policy. The first 
level, the 'core' of educational theory, contains two somewhat different 
elements (a) the clarification of the distinctive concepts employed in 
the context of education and the delineation of the ambit )f education. 
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and (b) the systematic working out of practical judgments to guide edu- 
cational practice. The second level consists of the distinctive fields of 
stud) such as philosophy of education, psychology of education, socio- 
logy of education, and so on. These areas are distinguished b> the 
characteristic methods they use and the knowledge they apply, and are 
of education' in that they concern issues arising about education, and 
arising in the actual conduct of education, as specified in the first level 
The third, level consists-of the basic disciplines themselves (philosophy, 
psychology, etc ) in so far as they deal with matters of educational sig- 
nificance, such as the nature of moral virtue or the structure of intellec- 
tual processes, but treat them for fieir own sake and not primarily in 
terms of their educational importance 

The content of the philosophy of education is taken to include at 
least th^ following 

(I) logical features of the processes of teaching and learning, and logi- 
cal and other questions about methods of cnt.cal inquiry and domains 
of knowledge 

(II) general perspective on methods of inquiry and domains oi know- 
ledge. 

(m) moral and social philosophical questions about both the processes 
and institutions of education, the role of values in education and the 
question ubout moral education. 

(iv) aesthetics in relation to the geneiJ practice o! education. 

(v) aspects of the philosopns ot mind and action which bear on philo 
sophical work in relation to the core of educational theorv. 

(vi) philosophical aspects of methodology in the historical and scien- 
tific studv of education 

Thus in this scheme, the philosopher has a contribution to make to 
education theorv and practice in various u.u He bears much responsi- 
bility for has- questions about the delineation 'he enterprise of edu- 
cation and .or basic specification of its na. ■ detailed studies 
involved in the philosophy of education cover .. - . compass, and many 
areas of pure philosophy will have an important bearing on educational 
issues Further, in line 'with an old but sometimes forgotten t.adition 
dating back to Plato. Crittenden places considerable stress on the spec-al 
position of the philosopher in relation to the systematic working out 
of practical judgments to guide educational practice This special pos- 
ition derives from the philosopher's conceptual and logical skills, and 
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also perhaps from an integrative facility derived from the intrusion of 
philosophical issues into almost all areas of human investigation 

It is a special feature of Crittenden's work that he has analysed the 
role of the philosopher in educational theorv in some detail It is worth 
highlighting here some particular aspects of his view of that role, for 
they are vers revealing in relation to the logical coherence of his 
writing 

Firstly, it follows from Crittenden's analysis that the activities of a 
philosophe r in educational theory, or even in the philosophy of edu^ 
cation, are diverse, even disparate The philosopher's role is not to 
deduce educational principles from an overall system, nor to write a 
definitive synthesis of educational philosophy Rather there are mans 
tasks to he undertaken and analyses to be done, the philosopher uses 
his special skills and understanding on one occasion to illuminate fun- 
damental perspectives on the nature of education, on another to analyse 
concepts involved in the actual teaching process, and on still another 
to draw detailed policy implications from a particular educational 
theorv This view reflects, indeed even presupposes, a conception of phil- 
i*sophv in the contemporary analytic tradition as a problem-solving 
discipline, with limited ainrs and a strong conceptual aspect, and is likely 
to be uncongenial to a philosopher of a more system** ic or metaphysical 
turn o^mind On the one hand. C rittenden explicitly if tentatively rejects 
'metaphysical systems that make positive existence claims about the 
ultimate nature of things'-', on the other much of the philosopher's work 
within educational theory will not be purely formal, but will issue in 
substantial conclusions about educational theory and practice 1 

Secondly, as 1 have already mentioned. Crittenden's view places con- 
siderable stress on the role of the philosopher in the drawing of practical 
implications from educational theory Like the philosophical activities 
themselves, the areas in which practical conclusions .^e to be drawn 
are diverse from general characteristics of an educational Astern and 
the determination of the balance in an educational system between edu- 
cative and social change goals, to specific aspects of* teaching practice 
and curriculum design. This role derives not only from the special skills 
the philosopher is assumed to possess, but also from the fact that, within 
educational theory and policy, philosophical activity is harnessed to a 
general goal of a non-philosophical nature, namely the overall under- 
standing of the educational process and the contribution of that under- 
standing to the improvement of the quality of the process 
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The third aspect of the philosopher's role which I want to note also 
anses from th.s harassing of philosophical activity to a broader goal 
Because philosophical activity is one of manv activities contributing to 
the achievement of the broader goal. Crittenden holds that philosophers 
make their most valuable direct contribution to educational theory when 
thev work in co-operation with teachers, curriculum exper's. social scien- 
the'v work in co-operation w.th teachers, curriculum experts, social scien- 
tists, and so on and that it is a mistak; 'o organize research in education 
on the basis of independent applied disciplines The philosopher s role 
is part of a co-operative enterprise, in which he joins with individuals 
pressing varying experience and theoretical expertise in the puisuit 
of a common goal 

Fourthly, what is (or ought to be) distinctive of this co-opera».ve 
enterprise' is an acceptance of the maw concepts of education as embed- 
ded in a complex pattern of human *ctmty. andfcvith the normative 
force which thev have within that activity Education is no! whatever 
is happening in'certain areas and institutions at any ..me. it is a goal- 
directed process, with norms and values a" the heart of the activity 
rhus educational theory studies human processes or institutional 
changes not as bare facts, but as part of .he normat.ye activity ol 
educating individuals 1 

Crittenden's work vers much reflects these four featmes It covers 
a verv wide range of apparently separate imest.gations. but is drawn 
into a logically coherent pattern by his underlying conception of the 
role of the philosopher in the educational enterprise An important fea- 
ture of his writing is his concern w.th the polio implications ol edu- 
cational theory, examples of which are a monograph on the conception 
of moral education in the Canadian Mackay Report' and a number 
of articles on reports leading to and issuing from the Australian Schools 
C ommission h All of his writings show a broad knowledge ol the works 
of psychologists and other social scientists, at d include evaluations of 
the educational implications of aspects of the work of figures as diverse 
as Duikheim. Skinner. Kohlberg. Bruner. and Daniel Bell 

It is clearh impossible in an introduction such as this to surycy or 
summarize such a wide-ranging body of writings Hence, having indica- 
ted in this section the-rationale wh,ch ties those writings into n integral 
whole. 1 will in subsequent sections concentrate on three aspects of 
( nttciiJen's work 
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The Nature and Value of Education 

Of the manv fundamental aspects of the core' educational theorv which 
are considered in C rittenden's writings, this section concentrates on onlv 
two his discussion of the theory of value Jnd of the value of education, 
and his specification of the central concept of education 

The Concept of Non-Instrumental Value 

One of the starting points of Crittenden's discussion of both* the theorv 
of value and the value of educational activities is the distinction between 
instrumental and non-instrumental value 7 An object or an experience 
is regarded as mstrumentallv valuable if it is seen as valuable as a means 
of achieving some further end, while something is non-instrumentallv 
valuable if it is valued in its own right, without anv reference to further 
ends which it mav be used to achieve Clearlv the major philosophical 
issues surround non-instrumental value, for the value ol something as 
an instrument can be readilv understood in terms of the means-end 
relationship and the value of the end What, then, is it to value 
something in itselP 

Crittenden rejects accounts of value which place stress on the psveho- 
I w cal activities of valuing, such as those w hich assert that 'X is valuable' 
means 'I get pleasure, satisfaction, etc from X' or 'Most people desire 
need, or get satisfaction from X' He argues against the former state- 
ment, that M'ments about the value of a thing are essential features 
of the use of the concept of value, and that the whole p* nt of these 
arguments is to establish the intersubjective correctness of a value judg- 
ment f urther, while, we common lv believe that the things we want or 
need are valuable, it is bv no means absurd for a person to want or 
take pleasure in something while wishing he did not and while not valu- 
ing u, nor for a person to recognize that an object or expereiKc* is 
valuable without wanting it Again, in arguments about values it makes 
sense to claim that certain things which are not widelv desired should 
be widely desired, because thev are valuable \ or these and related 
reasons, ( nttenden rejects the two psvchologicallv oriented accounts of 
value mentioned above 

Positively Crittenden argues M for a partial analog) between questions 
of value and scientific theories and mathematical arguments which, 
nhile being human creations, are answerable in respect of their truth 
or validity to objective conditions independent of the human mind 
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Similarly quotums of value are concerned with determining and apply- 
ing appropriate standards of excellence, and an object cannot be said 
to be valuable unless it meets such standards The constraint, analogous 
to the physical world tor scientific theories, on value ideals for man 
is that human life must be perfected in their realization, and hence 
they must take account of the biological and social characteristics that 
distinguish human beings An experience or object is non-instrumentally 
valuable if 'it makes a distinctive contribution to the quality of human 
life, judged in the light of what humans are and are capable of becom- 
ing"* and hence if its 'properties are such that to experience it is to 
enhance the quality of one s life' 1,1 Among the other aspects of this 
view which Crittenden stresses are the points that a valuable object or 
experience is not necessarily 'pleasurable', that a diversity of objects 
and experiences contribute to the quality of human life, that judging 
the relative contribution of different experiences to the quality of life 
can rarelv be done in a precise fashion, and that saving that an object 
is valuable cannot be equated with saving that it contributes to a satisfy- 
ing experience 

Ihis conception of value li^s behind one fundamental aspect of Crit- 
tenden's educational philosophy which wiii be referred to on several 
occasions throughout the body of this introduction, namely his commit- 
ment to ideals of excellence and of moral value which can be objectively 
justified and which can be agreed upon as a result o! rational discussion 
and inquiry In terms oi the above discussion, it is clear that this commit- 
ment is grounded at least partly in the view that objective judgments 
can be made about whether an object or experience contributes to the 
perfecting of the quality of human life, and that these judgments are 
independent ol questions about ideals This does seem to be a highly 
controversial matter Many would argue that one's stance about what 
constitutes quality in human life reflects, rather than is the source of. 
tine's position on moral issuer and in respect ol ideals of excellence, 
while others have saul that m such matters wr come back to moral 
sentiment or feeling or to unarguable moral judgmen' On the other 
hand major philosophical traditions base their approach to moral phil 
osophv on a prior discernment of human nature, their understanding 
of human nature being the foundation of their value systems It is not 
clear to me whether or not this is what C rittenden has in mind While 
it does seem to be indicated bv the discussion cited above, in his writings 
on moral education 11 he strenuousiv opposes views which conceive ol 
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morality as a mean!} to a non-moral end (such as 'quality of human 
life*), partly on the ground that moral considerations cannot be excluded 
from the specification of the end This view, that 'certain things are 
intrinsically valuable, such objects exhibit various kinds of excellence 
relevant to the capacities and potentialities of human betngs. [and] one 
does not need any further justification for engagtng in ihe experience 
of these objects'. 1 '-' is a central aspect of Crittenden's approach to 
educational theory, and further elaboration seems to be required 
Concepts of Education 

For Crittenden, as for many other writers, the broadest notion of edu- 
cation is that of tnittatiOn of an indtvidual into the ways of a society 
However he argues that, for senstble discussion of education in modern 
communities, this broad conception needs to be refined in two ways 
Firstlv . in societies with even a moderate degree of complexity . education 
develops as a specific form of activity with distinctive institutions and 
occupational groups, and hence the central meaning of the term edu- 
cation' is tied up with the institution of schooling and the practice of 
teaching, This is not to say that schools may not at any given time 
fail to educate indeed Crittenden regards the writings of the de- 
schooling* group (Illich. Reimer. etc ) as at least in part a salutary re- 
minder of this fact 11 nor that one can necessarily discern this central 
meaning of education bv looking at (sav) present-day schools But he- 
holds that this central meaning does emerge if one looks M the schooling 
and teaching institutions in long-term historcal perspective and realizes 
that the concept 'education* involves reference to an ideal These ideals 
will onlv be realized in certain key historical episodes, but they are still 
built into our idea of education 

The concept of education which emerges from this investigation is 
claimed to be one which is a complex process ol initiation with these 
dimensions 

0) the acquisition of basic linguistic, logical, and mathematical skills 

00 an understanding ot the best available bodies of theorv and methods 

of inquiry for explaining human and natural phenomena 
(in) an understanding ot the main varieties of belief and theory tor interpret 

tng human life and guiding action 

(iv) an appreciation of the broad range of ways m which human beings 
express themselves imaginatively 

(v) the attainment of some proficiency in the art ol using concepts, theories, 
methods of inquiry, of evaluating, making practual judgments, expressing one- 
self imaginatively, and living as a moral agent 11 
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In short, and in a statement reminiscent of writers such as R.S Peters 
and PH Hirst, Crittenden holds that Schooling, as an ideal, is the s\s- 
temauc process of initiation into thes public traditions of knowledge 
and understanding* 1 ' and that the ccntrai meaning ot education is bound 
up with this account of schooling 

The second refinement necessarv to the broad notion of education 
concerns the restriction of the central concept of education to liberal 
education, which is defined as education concerned with knowledge, 
skills, and attributes thought necessary for human beings as such, 
irrespective of what vocation one may adopt in life In a later paper, 
published as Chapter 3 of the volume, this move is treated simplv as 
a stipulation, but in Education and Social Ideals the matter is placed 
in the context of the discussion of the value of education Crittenden 
argues 1 * that the non-instrumental value of education is to be found 
in two sources the value of the disciplines (mathematics, philosophy 
art. etc ), in that understanding them and their subject matter is an 
enrichment of human life, and also in the fact that education not only 
involves coming U> understand various disciplines but also involves the 
integration of the various areas of knowledge in the mind and life of 
the individual This second aspect is one of non-instrumental value, tor 
the process of integration also enriches the quality of human life The 
forms of understanding are broadly defined to include the moral, artistic, 
philosophical, and religious forms of awareness within the scope of edu- 
cation While education thus has non-instrumental value in two wavs. 
Crittenden argues that there is no autonomous category of educational 
value, and that the values involved here can be shown to be a combi- 
nation of epistemic. moral, and aesthetic values There will also be a 
large number of instrumental values associated with education, cor- 
responding to that wide diversity of human goals which are made more 
achievable bv being educated rather than being uneducated But the 
central concept of education, where non-instrumental value is to be 
found, involves liberal education in the sense defined above 

Space does not allow a further elaboration of Crittenden's concept 
of education While I would not wish to oppose his general thrust, vari- 
ous questions do suggest themselves Firstly I am not fully clear why 
(nttenden holds that the central concept of education is con fin ;d to 
liberal education in the sense defined In Chapter 3 of this volume. 
( nttenden seems to make this purelv a matter of stipulation, but in 
earlier writings a more substantive claim seems to be intended As Cnt- 
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tenden himself points out 17 , schooling has historically been both liberal 
and vocational, and one might hazard the guess tfuu the liberal element 
has been reduced more frequently than the vocational How can he, 
given his procedure of looking at the characteristics of the school, rule 
out some vocational training as part of the central concept of education 0 
One argument might be that the vocational aspects are instrumental 
goals of education, are goals in the achievement of which education 
is a means, and hence are not essential to education Instrumental goals, 
it might be argued, are only contingently related to the means, in that 
the process which is the means take place without the end being 
achieved 

1 do not know whether Crittenden wants to relv on this argument, 
but in any case it raises a furthei query One might argue that it is 
necessary for the qualitv of human life that a person be prepared for 
some vocation, and hence that some vocational schooling is non- 
instrumentallv valuable Crittenden allows that any particular learning 
episode will be instrumentally valuable m relation to an end, eg under- 
standing natural processes 1 *, as it iv a means to that end Could it not 
then be claimed that an\ particular piece of vocational training will 
be instrumental^ valuable m relation to the end of becoming prepared 
for a given vocation, but thai the end of being prepared for some vo- 
cation is like understanding natural' processes in that it is of non- 
instrumental value 0 To take another tack, might not one argue that the 
expert and committed practice of law or earpentrv is an enrichment 
of human life 0 If this were so, bringing a person to competence in these 
torms of life would, on Crittenden's criteria, be a matter of non- 
instrumental value and so might be included in the central concept ol 
education While these queries are perhaps a little strained, thev do 
suggest areas in which further clarification would be useiuf 

A final question concerns the criticism that is often raised of such 
v iews of education- that they are elitist in that th^v outline a conception 
of education of which only a few are capable Crittenden's replv 1 " 
appears to be that every individual needs intellectual, moral, and aes- 
thetic understanding for the very Lving of life and that differences of 
ability and interest should be handled by varying the level of treatment 
of a common liberal curriculum rather than by abandoning it While 
this reply seems to be correct in principle, the issue a so important 
that a fuller discussion seems called for 
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On Teaching Morality 

One of the most vexed traditional issues in both philosophy and edu- 
cational theory has been whether, and in what ways, morality could 
or should be taught In contemporary society, with both a plurality of 
moral views and a predominant pluralistic approach to competing 
theories and systems, the question of the way (if any) in which morality 
should be taught in schools, especially in schools initiated and supported 
by public funds, assumes particular importance. To lake the extreme 
views, some would argue that, because of the competing moral stances 
in our society, the teaching of morality should have no place within 
the schools; while others, perhaps reflecting on the effects of moral nihil- 
ism in our century, would regard moral formation as the prime function 
of the school. These and related issues have been among Crittenden's 
main concerns in a series of articles- 0 , in his important monograph Form 
and Content tn Moral Education, and in his recent survey monograph 
Bearings tn Moral Education 2 * Our discussion of his treatment of these 
issues will mainly concentrate on the former volume, it must be recog- 
nized that this constitutes a very selective introduction to Crittenden's 
writings on moral education 

The treatment of moral education in Form and Content tn Moral Edu- 
cation starts from the view of the Canadian Mackay Report that moral 
education should concern itself with the development of the skills of 
moral reasoning rather than with the substantive content of moral judg- 
ments. Given that the presuppositions of this view are acceptable, and 
in particular that the sharp distinction between moral reasoning and 
content can be sustained and that the issues in dispute m society concern 
only the content of moral judgments, the view offers a solution to the 
problem about pluralism and the teaching of morality According to 
this view, the proper function of schools is to develop the skills of mora! 
reasoning but to remain neutral in the broader debates about various 
moral theories and principles, once equipoed with appropriate reasoning 
skills, the student can work out his own position within the conflicting 
theones current in society 

Crittenden stands firmly opposed to this vtew, and to the conceptions 
as to the nature of morality and of moral reasoning which lie behind 
it In criticism of this position, Crittenden seeks to establish three points 
(a) the specification of the area covered by the term •morality' involves 
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ix erence to the content of moral judgments, and cannot be achieved •* 
in terms of the isolation of some essential features of the notion of 
morality, whether they be formal criteria or theories which treat morality 
as the means to a non-moral end, (b) moral reasoning cannot be learnt 
and developed independently of the content of moral judgments, 
(c)wade differences of view exist about the nature of moral reasoning, 
and these have important consequences for the content of moral systems, 
so that concentration on moral reasoning provides only an illusion of 
moral neutrality I will briefly outline and discuss Crittenden's 
arguments for each of these points in turn, and then consider his 
positive views on the nature of moral education and the problems of 
pluralism 

The Specification of Morality 

In arguing against the attempt to specify the essential features distinctive 
of the notion of morality, Crittenden considers and attempts to refute 
in Form and Content in Moral Education one example of an attempt 
to do this by formal criteria (R M Hare) and three attempts to treat 
moralitv as a means to a non-moral end (Kurt Baier, John kawls. and 
Philippa Foot) In Bearings in Moral Education he also draws attention 
to more recent work (such as that of Warnock-) which argues that "the 
sphere of moralitv cannot be adequately identified without reference 
to a range of content' - M It is going beyond the scope of this'introduction 
to consider Crittenden's criticisms of individual authors, here I will just 
illustrate his argument by noting his critique of one attempt to specify 
the £ssential features of morality 

In Chapter III of Form and Content in Moral Education. Crittenden 
considers the view that the common features of the moral domain are 
to be found in the purpose which morality serves, and hence he discusses 
positions which treat moral lJ as a means to a non-moral end, such 
as 'happiness', human welfare', or Enlightened self-interest' This gen- 
eral characterization covers a very wide range of moral theories, but 
for the purposes of discussion we can take as an example the view that 
the feature common to moral reasons and judgrr ents is that they are 
concerned with evaluating actions in respect of whether or not they con- 
tribute to increasing the welfare of human beings as a whole. Crittenden 
bnngs a range of objections to such a view, of which the two most 
important are as follows Firstly, the means-end view implies that the 
end of morality (or what constitutes human welfare) must be identified 
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without moral criteria, and that this means that welfare must be evemu- 
ally regarded as the satisfaction of any wants, whatever they are, and 
that the only way to convince a person to be moral is to show him 
that morality is the best way of satisfying his wants But we do not 
think of moral ideals (justice, benevolence, etc ) as useful guides for 
advancing our interests, nor treat a just man as one who knows how 
to get what he wants Secondly, an effort is often made to circumscribe 
the wants, the satisfaction of which is the goal of moral action, perhaps 
to basic needs such as food, clothing, avoidance of pain, sexual satisfac- 
tion and companionship, and so on Once we start to distinguish between 
needs in this way, the particular needs chosen are no longer non-moral 
goals of moral action but constituents of a particular moral system In 
different moral views or systems, any one of these goals may be dis- 
carded and some other preferred Henc morality cannot be regarded 
as a means to a non-moral end 

We need to recall here that what is at issue is not whether these 
theories give an adequate account of moral 'truth' but whether they 
succeed in delineating the moral domain It does seem a powerful point 
that, for any posited 'end' in a means-end theory, it can be disputed 
whether this end is morally valuable in all or some of its instances, 
whether in a given case the end should not be over-ridden by other 
moral considerations, and so on For any means-end theory, it seems 
possible that people with opposing views should meaningfully question 
the moral slat js of the end, if this is so, it is an inadequate delineation 
of the moral domain to say that moral reasons and judgments are those 
concerned with the achievement of such ■ and such arT"end In con- 
sequence of the arguments discussed in the previous paragraphs, Critten- 
den rejects ary attempt to isolate the feature or features common to 
all moral discussion, whether that be attempted in terms of formal 
criteria or in terms of the basic end of all moral judgments 

for his own part, Crittenden advances a view of the specification 
of the moral domain akin to Wittgenstein's famous treatment of the 
meaning of the word 'game' Morality for Crittenden is fundamentally 
distinguished by reference to certain public practices and institutions, 
including the range of related normative concepts, ideals, and attitudes 
These include notions and practices such as respect for life, love, loyalty, 
justice, honesty, generosity, courage, promise keeping, the relationships 
involved in the family, and so, on No list of these concepts and practices 
could be either necessary or sufficient, for a person could be involved 
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in moral dialogue while ignoring any one of them and a new moral 
concept or practice could always emerge If a system is to be called 
'moral*, it must involve a significant number of these concepts and prac- 
tices, or ones that are related to them To use Wittgenstein language 
; (which Crittenden does not employ), morality is a form of life, and to 
take part in moral discourse is to take part in a significant number 
of the activities involved in or related to this form of life." 4 

Moral Reasoning and the Content of Moral Judgments 

This specification of the moral domain provides the basis for Critten- 
den's .aqcount of moral reasoning. The first point is that the moral do- 
main cannot be isolated independently of the content of some moral 
judgments. We cannot claijn that a person is involved in moral discourse 
if he ls com muted to none of the judgments and practices typical of 
the moral form of life; if this were the case, he would be involved in 
some other activity, but it could not m recognized as moral discourse. 
Secondly, the human practice of morality is concerned not just with 
j-Jgments and actions but (as with other forms of life) with the whole 
complex of thoughts, attitudes, feelings, dispositions, and so on As with 
the initiation into other human practices, the development of concepts 
and the whole host of related attitudes, feelings, and ideals plays a cru- 
cial role. Acquiring the concepts of love, justice, honesty, or generosity 
essentially involves learning from and at least in part coming to share 
a community's attitudes of praise or blame, admiration, contempt, and 
so on. Learning the concepts of morality cannot be treated as learning 
certain purely descriptive mores but involves initiation into a much more 
complex human activity. This also relates to the point that we would 
not regard a person as morally educated if he had the utmost facility 
in r egard to logical skills employing moral terms, but no commitment 
whatsoever to any moral judgments. 

On the basis of these points, Crittenden concludes that moral judg- 
ments consist fundamentally in deciding how a situation is to be de- 
scribed in moral terms, the description itself has the character of an 
evaluatioh, and consequently brings to bear a whole range of attitudes 
and emotions. Often the correct description is not apparent, and detailed 
argument and reasoning is required before it can be decided upon In 
general, the perfecting of this activity of evaluative description, and of 
the thoughts, reasons, and emotions which are involved in it. forms a 
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crucial part of moral education Development of a person's ability to 
reason morally cannot be achieved in a way which is neutral as to the 
content of the judgments he makes 

Moral Neutrality and Theories of Moral Reasoning 

When a philosopher is engaged in studying the character of scientific 
reasoning, it is natural to suppose that his conclusions will be indepen- 
dent of »he convent of any particular scientific theory One might even 
go so far as to argue that one of the criteria of adequacy of an account 
of scientific reasoning is th^t it is independent of any particular theory 
content, and hence compatible with every possible theory content A 
similar view is often held about moral reasoning' that an account could 
be given of the logic of moral reasoning which imposes only logical 
res ns on the content of moral judgments The Mackay Report 
seems to be among those committed to this view, but Crittenden firmly 
opposes it, and adduces two main lines of argument 

Firstly, in propounding the logical features of moral judgments and 
moral reasoning, philosophers are not in fact talking about the uses 
of language actually employed by everyday people in diverse moral 
practice*, systems, and cultures Rather they are setting out an ideal, 
the logical features of morality' towards which actual uses of moral 
language more or less approximate in different cultures, circumstances, 
andvso on Anv such statement of an idea will clearly have some effective 
pre^nptive force, and will in practice imply a grading of actual moral 
systems in order of excellence 

Secondly, theories of the logical nature of moral discourse are widely 
disputed among philosophers, and these differences of opinion have 
broad implications for the content and status of moral beliefs hor 
example, among the different views of the logical status of It is right 
to do X', we could distinguish those which treat this as an assertion 
of fact, as an imperative, as an expression of emotional acclaim for 
X, and as ar^ expression of approval for X Each of these logical views 
would have different implications about the role of evidence in relation 
\ to this judgment, about the sorts of reasoning processes which would 
be appropriate and so on These disagreements are not about the precise 
logical character of reasoning processes otherwise isolated, bui touch 
the very possibility of the moral reasoning processes which some philos- 
ophers regard as important hor this reason, as well as because in fact 
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different theories of moral reasoning are associated with different moral 
systems, moral reasoning cannot be regarded as a neutral retreat from 
the controversies surrounding competing moral systems 

Pluralism and Moral Education 

If Crittenden is right that (a) morality cannot be defined in terms of 
some essential features independent of content, (b) moral reasoning can- 
not be learnt independently of the content of moral judgments, and 
(c) concentrating on moral reasoning does not serve to achieve moral 
neutrality, it follows that the Mackay Report account of moral education 
and of its role in schools in a pluralistic society is not adequate How 
then does Crittenden see the role of moral education in the face of 
moral pluralism? 

The first question clearly concefrns the nature of moral pluralism The 
simple fact that people have different moral views has no obvious edu- 
cational implications-these arise only when we adopt some stance 
towards this, fact. While Crittenden distinguishes various things that 
moral pluralism might mean, he concludes that what it involves is 'the 
right to profess one's moral beliefs and to attempt by non-violen; means 
to have them shap^ public policy'. 25 While he does not claim that logical 
implications are involved, Cnttenden argues that this moral principle 
presupposes a number of other moral virtues such as personal freedom, 
the toleration of diversity in thought < 1 action, fairness and concern 
ior the interests of others, and recognition of the dignity and worth 
of each human being as a moral agent. Moral pluralism does not then 
stand alone, but it is grounded in a moral tradition; consequently there 
can be no objection on the basis of moral pluralism to'education in 
at least the moral foundations of this tradition. Schools cannot be 
accused ot violating the principle of moral uralism to the extent to 
which they teach the substantial moral beliefs on which that principle 
is itself based Further, in pursuing its educational purpose, the school 
must actively promote the moral values associated with the tradition 
of critical rationality (for example, honesty, integrity, humility, objec- 
tivity, impartiality)*" Thus Crittenden finds that substantive moral edu- 
cation can be justified in the face of moral pluralism to the extent that 
both the principle cf pluralism itself and the concept of education 
involve moral presuppositions, and involve a commitment to certain 
moral virtues On moral issues outside these two areas, the principle 
of pluralism requires that public schools adopt an impartial position. 
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It might be objected to this view that only a truncated version of 
morality can be justified on the basis of the moral presuppositions of 
pluralism "nd of education itself, and hence that Crittenden's argument 
justifies only the teaching of an unduly restricted morality in public 
schools Crittenden's response to this objection seems to have changed 
in his recent writings. In Form and Content in Moral Education ^e replies 
that concentration on the truncated version of morality is a less than 
ideal compromise arrangement, which is nevertheless the most satisfac- 
tory response to a complex practical problem; persons who are unhappy 
with this compromise should be legally and financially free to establish 
alternative schools 27 In Bearings in Moral Education, the suggestion of 
an unsatisfactory compromise is gone 28 Here Crittenden invokes Straw- 
sons distinction 29 between ethical ideals and social morality the latter 
consists of the moral demands that must be accepted in a society in 
order to secure the conditions in which the more inclusive and diverse 
ethical ideals can flourish. He argues that the public school's task should 
be restricted to defending the content of social morality, although schools 
might also pursue something of the vision of an ethical ideal upholding 
the tradition of critical rationality These replies seem to me to be inad- 
equate, but they can be properly discussed only after we consider hiS 
broader views about the nature of moral education 

The Nature of Moral Education 

Although *'.e extent of moral educatior which Crittenden finds justifi- 
able in public schools may be regarded by some as truncated, he does 
in the process of his discussion develop a rich conception of moral edu- 
cation In general, he argues that one key objective of the school should 
be 'the more general initiation of human beings into the practice of 
morality' *\ this process will involve development and refinement of the 
full range of moral concepts, together with the perceptions, attitudes, 
emotions, and evaluations on which they are founded d\\C which are 
necessanl} associated with them, in addition to the development of more 
formal reasoning skills Following his own discussion m Form and Con- 
tent in Moral Education", there are a number of features of this view 
which might be highlighted 

(a) He stresses that morality is not simply a theoretical matter and 
that the practice of morality is a crucial part (but only a part) of moral 
education The ideal situation would be for moral development to be a 
result of an interacting blend of both theoretical and practical attivit> 
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(b) This importance of action has several consequences, notably that 
study of moral theory in later school years presupposes previous 
engagement in the practices of morality, that the general life of the 
school must be consistent wilh the moral theory being taught, and that 
co-operation between paren/s and the school will be crucial if successful 
moral education is to be achieved 

(c) While the work of moral education goes on throughout the cur- 
riculum (history and social science, for example, providing important 
information and insights for moral development), literature and art 
forms generally have a special position in moral education T his position 
arises from the importance in moral judgment and action of perception, 
emotion, and imagination. Under appropriate guidance. Cnttender 
argues, expenence of literature and art can develop just those aspects 
of sensibility which are indispensable ir> the morally educated person 

While a comprehensive assessment of^ Crittenden's approach to moral 
education and moral pluralism cannot be attempted here. I will raise 
just one issue-the apparent conflict between the rich conception of 
moral education outhred above and the more truncated one which is 
held to be compatible with pluralism One is inclined to ask. for example, 
whether the rich conception of moral education is to apply only to pri- 
vate schools, public schools being restricted to the narrower conception 
which is compatible with pluralism. Given the involvement of moral 
issues in the whole curriculum, will it be possible in practice to separate 
the truncated version from the broad process of moral education? Is 
there not a danger that the attempt to make this separation will under- 
mine the viability of any process of moral education? Throughout his 
writings. Crittenden takes an 'objectivisf approach to moral judgments, 
and stresses the importance of rational argument and discussion in the 
achievement of moral understanding and knowledge If morality is one 
among the forms of human undc. standing and knowledge, why is not 
substantive moral educat.on justified in these terms, just as physics, his- 
tory, and social science are justified as part of education by being forms 
of human understanding 9 Or would he be prepared to argue that, to 
the extent that there is disagreement in the community about aspects 
of the physical or social sciences, then to that extent education in these 
areas should be truncated? Or is it that there arc important relevant 
differences between moral 'knowledge' and other forms of knowledge, 
or about the character of the disagreements in this area, which lead 
to a different treatment of morality 9 On the other hand, it may be that. 
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when the context of social morality is further spelt out, the justified 
process of moral education may not be so truncated as it appears at 
first sight It seems clear that there is a major group of queries here 
which need further explanation 

These issues are indeed explored further in the important article which 
constitutes Chapter 8 of this volume. Crittenden not -nly looks again 
at issues to do with moral pluralism and the objectivity of moral judg- 
ments, but also considers whether moral education should be a separate 
unit of the curriculum, analyses the relation of various disciplines to 
moral education and examines aspects of some integrated curriculum 
projects in the social sciences which are relevant to moral education 
While the detailed discussion in this chapter which explores Crujenden s 
nch conception of moral education through disciplines and programs 
is enormously valuable, it seems to me that the general theoretical 
questions outlined above remain 

The treatment of pluralism is again based on the distinction between 
social moralitv and comprehensive moral systems or ethical ideals Here 
social moralitv 'consists of the moral standards and practices for protec- 
ting and promoting general human welfare among the members of a 
society'. w However there are two major changes in Crittenden's treat- 
ment of moral pluralism Firstly, this conception of social morality is 
broader than that defined in Bearings in Moral Education: ?n the earlier 
work, this concept covers the moral demands necessary for alternative 
ethical ideals to flourish in society, while in this volume it covers the 
■ moral requirements for the flourishing of human life in society. The 
moral 'mplications of the latter conception are clearly much broader 
and much more controversial than those of the former conception Sec- 
ondly. Cnttenden asserts that schools 'are clearly justified in advocating 
the values of the basic social morality' n in addition to being justified 
in defending the values implicit »n the policy of pluralism and in edu- 
cation itself Crittenden does not explain clearly how this additional form 
ot moral content is to be justified in the face of plural: m, especially 
having regard to the controversial aspects implicit in the broader concep- 
tion of social morality He does, howeve r , re-state his commitment to 
the objectivity of moral judgments, and argue that 'there are properties 
of objects and actions along with facts about human nature and experi- 
ence that can provide justifying gi ^unds for claims about what is good 
and right for human beings' u It ma\ be his intention to justify the 
teaching of the content of basic socmI morality in terms of the objectivity 
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of judgments in this area, certainly he holds that, in teaching this 
morality, teachers must be prepared to provide the objective grounds 
on which the content is justified 



In the twentieth century, education has been at the centre of attempts 
of social reform, to some extent because reformers have regarded edu- 
cation as a fundamental human good when should be more equitably 
distributed, but more importantly because education has been seen as 
an instrument in the achievement of social reform. As a consequence, 
the concept of equality has played a crucial role in recent reformist 
discussions of education This section briefly surveys some aspects of 
Crittenden's treatment of this theme, with particular reference to his 
discussion of the reports of the Interim Committee for the Australian 
Schools Commission and of the Commission itself 

Concepts of Equality 

A general egalitarian conception of equality, variously stating that men 
are (have been created) equal, that they should be treated as if they 
are equal, or that they should be so treated as to become equal, has 
occupied a central role in social thought Crittenden rejects such extreme 
versions of the ideal of equality; he points to the manifest diversity 
in the needs, abilities, and interests of human beings and argues that 
treating individuals in schools as if they were the same would constitute 
a grave disservice to all and that attempts to make all the same would 
be unjust to many 35 However he does appear to support a modified 
version of an egalitarian ideal presented by Mortimore* which pro- 
poses, as an ideal, a state of affairs in which each member of society 
enjoys the same level of total human good. On this view, equality is 
required only in the overall level of total good possessed by individuals, 
und particular goods will be unequally distributed, while inequality of 
treatment will be justified only when it promotes equality of total good. 
But equality is only one ideal among others, and it may on occasions 
be over-ridden by other ideals. This position is thus compatible with 
variations in endowments between human beings, but implicitly stresses 
the need for special endowments to be placed at the benefit of the society 
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and for compensating increases in other goods to less endowed 
individuals to occur This contrasts with some liberal-capitalist interpret- 
ations of equality, in which individuals with special abilities would be 
encouraged to, or at least permitted to, use those abilities 10 generate 
an increased share of other goods (wealth, power, etc ) for themselves 
Crittenden argues' 7 that one minimum requirement of this ideaj is 
one principle of equality of opportunity, in the sense that everyone '..as 
an adequate opportunity to possess what is desirable for a worthwhile 
human life. The opportunity which is provided by the fulfilment of this 
principle is the opportunity to possess sufficient total good for a worth- 
while human life, hi spite of innate abilities, social position, etc. Equaliz- 
ing opportunity in this sense requires treating people unequally, and 
will require that society should remove social conditions which stand 
in the way of „ome individuals' achievement of equal opportunity. This 
goal of equal opportunity, derived as it is from a general ideal of equality 
which in turn presupposes a communal rather than competitive concep- 
tion of human society, is antithetical to the conception of equality of 
opportunity in a liberal-capitalist framework. In the latter context, 
equality of opportunity will ultimately imply arranging social conditions 
so that each individual's advancement is constrained only by his native 
abilities, attitudes, and desires; given innate differences between 
individuals, this will in turn imply a society in which the total good 
is unequally distributed. In most of Crittenden's discussion of edu- 
cational pol' c y- attention is primarily focused on this liberal-capitalist 
interpretation of equal opportunity, whidi prescribes that 
in so far as it is physically possible and morally permissible, the conditions 
under which individuals compete for the rewards of the system shall be equal, 
and thus the rewards shall be distributed in proportion to personal merit 

In Education and Social Ideals he does provide the alternative in- 
terpretation which he regards as more satisfactory 

Equality and the Australian Schools Commission 

In analysing the concepts of equality employed in Schools iH Australia- 
Report of the -interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission 
and the first tworfcports of the Schools Commission, Crittenden detects 
four separate themes: 39 

(i) Each of the reports shows some sympathy for what he refers to 
as the liberal-capitalist interpretation of equal opportunity, in the full- 
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blooded sense that schools and other social agencies should attempt to 
correct for environmental differences between students, so that their 
effective educational opportunities are equal 

(n) The reports also lean towards the doctrine of equalit) of outcomes, 
to some^ extent in terms of equality of outcomes among individuals, but 
primarily in terms of seeking equal average outcomes across each non- 
educationally defined sub-group of the society, so that outcomes are 
equalized across sex, racial, religious, income, and geographical groups, 
and so on Schools in Australia considers this idea but appears to reject 
it, but the first report of the Schools Commission endorses a similar 
view 

(in) In spite Of showing an affinit) for both these concepts, the actual 
recommendation of these bodies (particularly of the Interim Committee) 
are primarily intended to bring about equality in the conditions of 
schooling, to bnng all schools up to a desirable level of educational 
inputs within a relatively short time. But this practical aim suggests an 
underlying coijpeption of equal opportunity much weaker than in \\) 
above, where opportunity is defined in terms of resource inputs 

(iv) Despite the references to equality and equal opportunity in 
Schools in Australia, Crittenden holds that this report is more intent 
on ensurng. that, as far ^s possible, everyone in our society attains a 
minimum desirable level of achievement in relation to common edu- 
cational objectives On this interpretation, the report misleads when it 
speaks ;*bout schools promoting *a more equal basic achievement be- 
tween children 40 -what is intended is that all children be brought up 
to an adequate level of achievement and this should, but need not, lead 
to a more equal achievement pattern 

Crittenden is a trenchant critic of the role played in man> discussions 
of educational polic) including that of the reports mentioned above, 
bv the liberal-capitalist version of equality of opportunity and by the 
doctrine of equality of outcomes In relation to the former he makes 
two main points 11 , in addition to citing what he believes to be the burder 
of recent empirical evidence, that changes in the school are relatively 
ineffective in generating social change. Firstly, even the full-blooded 
liberal-capitalist version, which implies compensatory educational 
programs to offset unequal environmental conditions, does nothing to 
make society more equal What it will do, if successful, is to base the 
inequities in society on natural ability rather than on inherited wealth 
or social position Poverty, for example, still remains, even though the 
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pattern of incidence of poverty may change Thus those who seek social 
reform through equaLeducational. opportunity in this sense distract 
attention from the need for direct measures to attack poverty and other 
social problems. Secondly, this version of the principle of educational 
opportunity reinforces the unfortunate connection in our society between 
education and socioeconomic position. This stress on the instrumental 
value of education has already had adverse consequences, such as the 
escalation of irrelevant educational requirements in the job market and. 
rather than being made the basis of social planning, this stress ought 
to be replaced by a leturn to the conception of education as a worthwhile 
activity in its own nghi. This is indeed the basic thrust of Crittenden's 
writing on education and equality: liberal education is something of 
vast importance in its own right, and does not need to be justified in 
terms of equality or other goals; furthe/, the ability of the schools to 
provide education should not be compromised by the intrusion of 
programs designed to achieve npn-educational goals; nevertheless, genu- 
ine provision of widespread liberal education within a society ma) well 
have a quite revolutionary impact on that society. 

Crittenden rightly points out that, given different natural abilities be- 
tween individuals, the goal of equal 01 .omes across individuals is not 
achievable, and he also makes other criticisms of this goal In relation 
to the more sutyj$ objective that outcomes should be on average 
equalized across all non-educationally defined groups, Crittenden argues 
a number of points, although the thrust \>f his argument is less clear 
U> me 42 Firstly, the individual is the unit in education, and none of 
the social groups in question is sufficient^ homogeneous in the relevant 
characteristics to be treated as the unit in educational prescription. Sec- 
ondly, it is a mistake to assume that differences in educational outcomes 
can be resolved by concentrating on economic and social factors, for 
there are roughly the same differences of scholastic performance be- 
tween siblings as between social classes or races Thirdly, aiming at 
equality of outcomes distorts the nature of education as a human good 
As an achievement, education is highly complex and involves attitudes, 
ways of thinking, acting, and feeling, and is critically dependent on the 
individual's response and effort 

This treatment of the more sophisticated version of the tquahty-of- 
outcomes goal seems to me to be the least convincing aspect of Critten- 
den's treatment of equality and education. As I understand the goal, 
as stated for example by Halsev. it is that educational outcomes should 
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be equalized across every non-e^iucationally defined classification of 
students, which is another way of saying that no non-educational factoi 
(social, economic, ethnic, etc.) should have a residual effect on outcomes 
While' this implies many forms of compensatory treatment, it does not 
imply that the group is made the unit for educational prescription, nor 
tha: the equality of outcomes is to be achieved by concentrating on 
social and economic factors. Further there seems to me to be no reason 
why this goal of equality of outcomes distorts the nature of education 
as a human good-it may be precisely because one values education 
in itself and recognizes its complexity and dependency on motivation, 
that one seeks equality of outcomes across all non-educationally defined 
groups. Variations in natural ability between individuals provide no 
problem for this goal. It is possible that na^yal ability or interest is 
correlated with some non-educational class locations as Jensen and 
others have argued. Even if this were so, it docb not necessarily dispose 
of this goal, but simply indicates that in certa n cases further compensa- 
tory programs may be needed. 

The Role of Equality in Education 

For reasons such as those outlined above, Cnttendei concludes in Chap- 
ter 10 of this volume that 'whatever interpretation is placed on equality 
as a social ideal, it seems to have only marginal bearing on the practice 
and objectives of education' 43 The modest place w hich the principle 
does have in the practice of education is this 

Where two people are equal in characteristics that are relevant to the attain- 
ment of what is judged to be a desirable level of education, they should 
have equivalent opportunities for achieving such an education 44 

His own positive approach is to stress, firstly, the human right of every 
pt. jn to an adequate education, to an adequate general introduction 
to the best traditions of thought, feeling, and expression available to 
the society and, secondly, the importance of providing every student 
with the opportunities to derive the best education possible for him, 
without in any way trying to equalize educational outcomes. This ap- 
proach leads naturally to his support for a common curriculum, and 
for his endorsement of the fourth of the themes isolated above in the 
reports of the Schools Commission, that policy should aim to bring 
everyone up to a minimum standard of achievement in terms of common 
educational objectives. His over-riding principle is that the process of 
becoming educated is to be regarded as valuable in its own right, and 
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should riot be seen as a means of achieving socioeconomic or social 
reform goals. 

Crittenden has not, to my knowledge, attempted to integrate fully 
his discussions of equality and educational policy with the more theoreti- 
cal statements in Education and.Social Ideals. In that latter work, he 
appears to stippbrt an ideal of equality in terms of which every 
individual possesses an equal overall level of total human good, and 
throughout his writings he stresses that education is itself a human good 
and is a necessary condition for the possession of some other human 
goods. From these two propositions, something would seem to follow 
about equality of access to education as a condition of general equality. 
Quite what this implication would be is not clear but, given the import- 
ance of education as a human good, it is not obvious that it would 
be compatible with Crittenden's conclusion, quoted above, that equality 
has only a marginal bearing on the practice and objectives of education. 
On the other hand, the more general view would seem to imply that 
equalizing the total good possessed by individuals would not necessarily 
involve equalizing the educational level achieved by individuals or 
groups. 



Conclusion: Some Emerging Issues 

In outlining some aspects of Crittenden's thought in the preceding sec- 
tions, various issues have emerged as being in need of further elabor- 
ation. In this section I bring some of these points together, and examine 
the inter-relationships between them. 

In the second section, it was pointed out that Crittenden's theory of 
education was based on a firm commitment *.\<tt some objects and ex- 
penenves are non-instrumentally valuable, so that their value does not 
have to be argued in terms of their relation to some other object or 
experience Throughout his writings, especially those on moral edu- 
cation, Crittenden makes it clear that questions of value can be rationally 
argued about and decided. A question thus arises about the forms of 
justification for the claim that a givui object or experience is valuable 
in a non-instrumental way. His reply is that something is intrinsically 
valuable if it is 'humanly perfecting (because it] exhibits various kinds 
of excellence relevant to the capacities and potentialities of human 
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beings' or if it enhances the quality of human life, seen in the light 
of what human beings are and are capable of becoming Thus the two 
key aspects of an object or experience being non-instrumentally valuable 
would seem to be (i) that it contributes to the quality or the excellence 
of human life, (n) that this quality of excellence is discerned in terms 
of human potentialities as well as actualities \ 



Now, without wishing to disagree with the basic claira that some 



objects and experiences are of intrinsic value, it is evident mat this foun- 
dation of Crittenden's views on the nature of education needs to be 
further explored For example, how do we settle disputes abojt what 
constitutes quality or excellence in human life 0 How do we discern 
human potentialities, and decide which potentialities are relevant in re- 
lation to the quality of life 0 Can such matters be settled objectively 
by rational discussion, or have we reached an area where only an 
individual s moral feeling or intuition is relevant 0 Crittenden has made 
some substantial progress on these issues in his discussions of aesthetic 
argument as a rational mode of argument which is neither deductive 
nor inductive, but which involves both cogmuve ar » flee live dimen- 
sions and the experience of an object m a particular 1 ' Much more 
remains to be done 

It may seem unduly harsh to pose these questions in relation to the 
writings of one whose prime concern is education, as they are issues 
which have haunted moral philosophy for more than two niillenia But 
they are intimately related to Crittenden's educational philosophy I 
would argue that many of the main issues which arise in relation to 
Crittenden's writing can be traced back eventually to these questions 
Three examples follow 

(i) As detailed earlier, one central theme in Crittenden's work is that 
the valtie of education lies in the initiation of individuals into pn>cesses 
and forms of life which arc intrinsically valuable, and that quality in 
education is to be found through preoccupation with the highest human 
achievements in the relevant areas Given this basic position, the content 
of one's concept of education will depend on what view one takes about 
*H it constitutes quality or excellence in human life (and on the criteria 
and procedures onj uses to decide this question), as well as on the way 
in which those human excellences to which education is directly relevant 
are selected from the total Crittenden is not fully explicit on either 
of these issues, but his final position is dear education is funda 
mentallv concerned with initiation into the various forms of meaning 
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through which human life and the uorld are explained, interpreted and 
evaluated 4h 

One example of a similar approach which works towards a broader 
conception of education can be seen in recent discussion of 'cultural 
necessities' 47 This approach would see education as the initiation into 
the culture of a human community, and w^uld consequently place stress 
on aspects which are held to be essential to any culture. While this 
approach might seeTm to have some advantages, for example in that 
it sees education and intellectual life generally as more integral parts 
of the life of a society, it obviously has some major queries to answer 
How are these 'cultural necessities' to be discerned? Are they held to 
be necessities in the sense (hat every society has exhibited them, or in 
the stronger sense that every society must exhibit them 9 How do we 
% ^ decide what cultural necessities are relevant to education? After adjust- 
ing for differences in terminology, these questions are probably not far 
removed from those posed above in relation to Crittenden's views 

(11) In a world of continuing technological change, high youth unem- 
ployment and escalating job credential requirements, one crucial l^sue 
is the relation between schooling and work Crittenden takes an 
uncompromising position on this issue 4H Schools should concentrate on 
the provision of liberal education and should largely subordinate other 
functions For those who are incapable of, or not interested in, engaging 
in the activities of liberal education, alternative institutions should be 
provided during childhood and adolescence, and as soon as they are 
old enough they should be free to leave. Schools should provide voca- 
tional guidance and the study of the place of work in human life should 
be an important aspect of the curriculum, but schools should avoid diver- 
ting their programs to a form of job training. 

Some will regard this as an inadequate response to a serious issue 
in social policy. Crittenden's basic justification for his position here is 
that liberal education involves initiation into forms of life which are 
intrinsically valuable, and that only the school can provide this initiation 
Given the value of the forms of life to which students are being 
introduced, it will be a mistake to compromise in relation to these 
processes. He has also introduced an important distinction between one s 
work and one's job-work is any sustained effect in prodf tion of a 
worthwhile good or state of affairs and a job is work by which one 
earns a living and has argued that, with increasing leisure, we need 
to place increasing stress on fitting people for genuine work which mav 
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or may not involve a job. 49 Liberal education is necessary to prepare 
individuals for work in this broader sense 

The point I wish to make here is that a further investigation of some 
of the questions listed at the beginning of this section might lead to 
a modification of this position. For example, if we look at what consti- 
tutes quality in human life and at what the broad range of human poten- 
tialities involve, it will be apparent that there are other activities of 
intrinsic value than those to do with describing, explaining, and evaluat- 
ing the world and human life. The question does anse about the role 
of schooling in relation to, th«se other valued activities, and whether 
the overall welfare of students may not in some circumstances be 
advanced by a broader approach. 

(m) 1 have discussed at length Crittenden's view about the role of 
moral education in the face of moral pluralism, and the apparent conflict 
in his writings between his rejection of views which delineate morality 
as a means to a non-moral end such as human welfare and his defence 
of non-instrumental value in apparently similar terms. Here again, two 
key aspects of his position -about moral education and about the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments-would seem to require further elucidauon 
of issues surrounding the quality of human life and the discernment 
of human potentialrties. 

The task of this introduction has been to provide a critical commen- 
tary on some of the key issues in Brian Crittenden's writings. It is import- 
ant that the critical comments do not make us overlook the tremendous 
achievement which these writings represent, nor the very real contri- 
butions to educational theory and practice which abound in them. In 
his writings to date, Crittenden has covered an impressive array of issues 
with notable intelligence and style, and few contemporary philosophers 
of education can claim to have ranged over as broad a compass with 
such a combination of originality and consistency My comments in this 
introduction are directed only to drawing forth further valuable contri- 
butions from him in the future. 
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(Unless otherwise stated the author in the following references is B S 
Crittenden.) 
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The practice of critical inqury in our culture began with trw ancient 
Greeks, h is manifested in various ways in the traditions of rational 
undemanding that belong to the systematically and self-consciously de- 
veloped aspects of culture In broad terms, this book interprets education 
as the deliberate process by which human beings enter effectively into 
these traditions The basic purpose of this education is to enable each 
individual to understand and appreciate the main contexts of meaning 
within which human life is enacted and, through the masteiy of publicly 
tested skills and standards, to exercise independent, critical judgment 
What 1 am referring to has been commonly called liberal education 
ii is liberal in the sense associated with its early historical use, namely, 
the education that is fitting for those who enjoy lie status of free citizens 
(As well as the imperatives of democracy, most people in contemporary 
industrial societies do in fact have the leisure that such an education 
presupposes ) It is also liberal in the more important sense that it 
enhances the range and quality of human choice. 

Within the tradit.ons of rational understanding and liberal education 
there are significant vanat> is In the interpretation 1 am supporting, 
rationality (and education) is not confined to a purelv intellectual 
activity as though human beings were disembodied minds or computers 
It extends beyond theoretical knowledge to the emotions and the full 
scope of imagination, the appreciation of aesthetic form, and the exercise 
of moral and othef kinds of practical judgment in action The word 
'understanding is usefull> ambiguous in that it connotes not only the 
intellectual grasp of underlying principles, the relationship between pa.ts 
and so on. but also svmpathetic awareness of a person or situation 
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The extremes of rationalism (where, to adapt Yeats, the bodv is 
bruised to pleasure soul) undermine from within the traditions of 
rational understanding and liberal education In part thev are respon- 
sible for the various movements that reject these traditions altogether 
Although the latter have always been under threat, the attacks during 
the p*st hundred years seem to ha\e taken particularly virulent and 
extreme forms Some have rejected the piimacv of reason in favour 
of the primacy of the will, others have supplanted it by an appeal to 
feeling, others bv 'doing' or immediate experience In broad terms, the 
revolt has taken both an individualist and collechvist form The first 
expresses the desire to achieve absolute freedom from all restraints and 
exalts the individual will It has been manifested not only in political 
anarch), but in nihilistic movements in the arts and morality and even 
in science At the extreme point there are those who like the writers 
in the tradition that runs from de Sade through Poe and Baudelaire 
to the present avant-garde- attempt to escape from the tyranny of 
language and logic into the realm of pure individual expression, to make 
an ideal of immorautv, and break down the distinction between madness 
and sanitv It is not surprising that, in this frame of mind, the act of 
someone killing himself with drugs or alcohol can be hailed as a supreme 
gesture of rebellion and the achievement of total freedom In a some- 
what less dramatic form, the rejection of rational understanding is 
evidenced in such symptoms as inconsistent and arbitrary patterns of 
moral standards, in 'pure' tolerance and pernoNsiv eness, in neurotic pre- 
occupation with a private, inner self 

One significant version of the collectivisi form of the revolt in this 
centurv has been the imposition bv the state of an unquestioning ton- 
formitv to a master ideology or g r oup mind (usuallv interpreted for 
themasstv bv an individual or an elite) Dissidents are treated as heretas 
or as insai e In another version - perhaps in reaction to the void of 
anomic individualism people willingly submit themselves without reser- 
vation to the will )f <? group or a charismatic leader In liberal capitalist 
societies, the pressures towards mindless group confornntv often work 
in fairlv subtle wavs They are present, for example, in the manipulation 
of wants through advertising, in mass entertainment, in the obsession 
with psvchological and physical comfort The last of these has led to 
an extraordinary reliance on the purveyors of therapv and other special- 
ists in our societv (It seems that one can't relax, have sex, or go for 
a run without consulting the works of an expert ) 
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Education for rational understanding involves a care«'jl balance be- 
tween the communal and individual aspects in the development of 
human beings On the one hand, it stresses t h it they acquire their human 
character only by learning to participate in public shared worlds of 
meaning On the other, in promoting the traditions of rational under- 
standing, it seeks to develop in each individual the skills and attitudes 
necessary for a critical acceptance of these traditions and thus to provide 
the basis for independent thought and action 

In several of the chapters in this book. 1 have argued that everyone 
should have the opportunity to gain an adequate introduction to the 
main forms of understanding that make up the cnticalh cammed cul- 
ture These forms of understanding constitute a common < iculum that 
can offset the fragmenting tendencies of pluralism while at the same 
time accommodating the particular manifestations that the forms have 
taken (e g in literature and the arts) among different cultural groups 
It must be acknowledged, however, that such an education is incompat- 
ible with anv group that refuses to submit its beliefs and values to critical 
inquirv 

In an earlier work, D'Cruz and Sheehan defend a similar relationship 
between educition and the traditions of reflective culture 1^ our societv 1 
They point out that this culture forms the substance of a common cur- 
riculum because it .s concerned with values of broad hun.an significance 
Thev also stress that in this curriculum, the learning of skills should 
not be detached from the related content of beliefs attitudes, ar 1 
purposes in the various modes of the reflective culture 

Education as I interpret it in this book has both a conservative and 
a reconstructive aspect It is Irving to con set t.,j stanJards and atti- 
tude, of rational judgment in all the major s: ras of ci lture to ensure 
that traditions are not clung to bhncMv or lejec: d tvp,ic;ouslv As I 
suggest in Chaptei 9, the radical possibility for social reform is tha* 
an' education in the main forms c/ rational understanding might 
senouslv be attempted for all citizens If this *ml to succeed even for 
a substantial minority, there couM be far-reach: ig consequences for the 
quahtv of social and' political life Among those who accept the values 
of liberal education, it is often objected that engagement m such an 

» J \ l) ( ru/ and P J Sheehan. Culture and the Schools r ommission in edu- 
cational renewal. I he lenewal program An overview IV DTru/ and 
\> j Sheehan (Lds). Ihe Renewal of Aum-Hian Schools (Jnd ed ) Hawthorn 
Vil A( f R, 197X. pp 7 10 272 4 
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education is simply beyond the capacity of many people* In various 
places in this book, 1 have duly acknowledged the difficulties But if 
the ability to interpret, appreciate, and judge with critical discrimination 
in a broad range of human affairs is desirable for any human being, 
I believe it is worth emphasizing as the educational ideal for everyone 
Human societies have always been conspicuous for their failure to 
achieve the ideals of justice proposed by philosophers, but this has not 
deterred philosophers from continuing to advocate their ideals. The re- 
ality would possibly be worse if it were not for the challenging and 
accusing presence of these ideals Something similar might be said for 
a normative theorv of education 
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Part I: The Study of 
Education 



Since the beginning of this century, there has been an enormous expan- 
sion in education as a field of study. It now has a place in most universi- 
ties as a distinct school or department. Despite its vigorous growth, the 
field has been afflicted by some deep problems. Principally these concern 
the nature and role of theory in relation to the practice of education 
(and the training of teachers) and the relationship between educational 
theory and the various disciplines on which it draws. Should educational 
theory be mainly instrumental to the immediate problems of practice 0 
To the extent that it seeks to be more ambitious, how are explanatory, 
interpretative, and prescriptive elements to be combined? What unifying 
and distinguishing characteristics does education have as a field of 
study? Is it nothing more than a loose agglomeration of borrowings from 
various disciplines? 

Some years ago, the study of education retreated from the attempt 
to develop a more or less integrated perspective on the basis of certain 
foundation disciplines. The desire of educational theorists to escape from 
superficiality, and the consequent low repute in which they were often 
held by other academics, ied to the assiduous cultivation of each of 
the applied disciplines in its own right There is no doubt that this change 
has raised the quality of work done in the name of history, philosophy, 
psychology, etc. of education. But there have been some undesirable 
tendencies, su;h as the splintering effect on education as a field of study, 
an orientation to the parent disciplines rather th^n tc the practice of 
education, the use of inappropriate models of inquiry in the quest for 
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rigour and reputation. (The last of these has also been a problem for 
the 'pure* social sciences.) 

The first two chapters attempt to treat some of these questions and 
issues affecting educational studies. Chapter I criticizes the vogue that 
positivist methodology has enjoyed in much of the psychological and 
sociological study of education. In particular it draws attention to the 
value assumptions made by this methodology about rationality and 
human agency, and points out the serious shortcomings (especially for 
the study of education) of the 4 value-free' doctrine that the methodology 
in a paradoxical fashion advocates. The chapter discusses some distinc- 
tive features of educational theory: its fundamentally normative role 
in relation to practice, and certain key concepts in which specifically 
educational phenomena are identified and described. 

The second chapter examines the structure of education as a field 
of study, specifically in relation to the role of philosophy It is argued 
that education is not a distinct unitary discipline nor simply an accumu- 
lation of applied disciplines While it is a multidisciplinary field, there 
is an integrating core of educational inquiry that employs a range of 
distinct concepts and draws on the contributing disciplines in developing 
normative theory for the interpretation and guidance t)f practice. While 
this level of inquiry is by no means an exclusively philosophical activity, 
it depends crucially upon philosophical skills. Philosophy, psychology, 
etc of education will contribute most effectively to general educational 
theory when they respect the distinctive educational context in using 
key concepts and in framing the problems they investigate 
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Chapter 1 

Values in the Study of Education 

It is often supposed that disputes about scientific methodology are 
strictly technical matters. Against this view, I wish to argue that they 
can involve a much wider range of normative issues- that they may 
even be ideological, in the sense that they import a particular interpreta- 
tion of man which has serious consequences for moral and political 
action I shall be concerned specifically with the influence of certain 
methodological assumptions in the social and behavioural sciences on 
the study and practice of education. As an aspect or extension of this 
discussion, I shall refer to the policy of treating educational research 
as simply a smorgasbord of applied disciplines, and shall suggest some 
characteristics of -distinctively educational inquiry. 1 

The Positivist Methodology and Us Values 

Over the past few decades, certain assumptions about the methodology 
appropriate for a truly scientific study of human behaviour and society 
have been predominant. Inevitably these assumptions have left their 
mark on a large proportion of that vast quantity of educational research 
which has been done within the framework of social and behavioural 
science. Probably the most fundamental methodological doctrine con- 
cerns the characteristics of rational scientific explanation. What has been 
widely adopted, in effect if not by design, is the epistemology of logical 
positivism. According to this view, the ingredients of a rational scientific 
explanation consist of formal validity along with a set of propositions 
verified by observation. 

This doctrine includes the following more specific tenets. It treats 
mathematical physics as the model of all scientific inquiry (although 
it does not really provide for the theoretical concepts of physics). It 
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exhaustively classifies propositions as being true either in virtue of their 
logical form or on the basis of observation. It makes intersubjective 
agreement the critical condition for reliable and unbiased evidence A 
specific aspect of this emphasis on intersubjectivity is tne preoccupation 
with operational definition. Finally the doctrine endorses a logical gulf 
between value claims and matters of fact This belief underlies various 
accounts of Value-free' scientific inquiry 

Without attempting a general critique of these assumption^ about the 
nature and method of social and behavioural science, 1 wish to highlight 
some of the value judgments that are at least implicit in them, and 
to indicate the effects of such judgments on education, both as a practice 
and a field of inquiry. 

(i) To insist, in the study of human behaviour and institutions, on 
the conditions of knowledge and explanation that may only be satisfied 
ir physical science, is to devalue a considerable range of other claims 
to knowledge. Statements of probability have to be treated as inferior 
knowledge claims, historical explanation, unless it can trump up general 
covering laws, is hardly thought to be knowledge at all, in general any 
kind of knowledge into which personal experience enters is downgraded 
The dedining fortunes of history of education as a field of study clearly 
illustrate the influence of this attitude Yet, as Michael Scriven has re- 
cently emphasized, it provides one of our best sources of knowledge 
for the intelligent planning and implementing of educational programs 
For what we can learn from history is a range of significant possibilities 
in human affairs 2 

The physical science model also encourages rather narrow views on 
the nature of explanation !t tends to be assumed, for example, that ^ 
there is such a thing as the explanation which exists independently of 
an) human context This ignores the fact that there are many levels 
and types of explanation for any phenomenon. What is appropriate de- 
pends on such circumstances as background knowledge and human pur- 
poses A sociological or psychological study of a particular aspect of 
education may or may not yield educationally relevant explanations 
It is often supposed, moreover, that the only worthwhile explanation 
is one that has very specific predictive power For this reason, the kind 
of theory that provides a ground for predicting only a broad pattern 
of likely features k s neglected-precisely the kind of theory that is feasible 
when one is dealing with the enormously complex phenomena of human 
society 
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This last point is the fundamental issue, for the most general assump- 
tion of the approach I am discussing is that individual and social human 
behaviour is of the sort that can be adequately studied by the methods 
of physical science. Apart from the moral significance of this view (made 
quite explicit in, for example, B.F. Skinner's writing), 1 am suggesting 
here that at the very least it downgrades certain types of knowledge 
and explanation. The irony of this position is, I believe, that it excludes 
what seem to be our only effective ways of understanding when faced 
with the staggering complexity of independent variables in the practice 
of education or any other human institution. 

(ii) When what can be known to be true is made to depend on either 
formal logical rules or observation, there is no place for statements that 
are true in virtue of the meaning of their terms. The requirement of 
observation is also extended to propositions whose truth is not settled 
by definition, but which, at the same time, do not need to be established 
by experiment. In the Kantian terminology, there is no place for syn- 
thetic a priori propositions. 

It follows from this belief about what can be known to be true that 
conceptual analysis or reasoning is underestimated and neglected A 
practical consequence of this neglect in educational (and other) research 
has been the immense effort devoted to the empirical demonstration 
of truisms and invincible hypotheses, and the" tendency to confuse tech- 
nical redescriptions with explanations. The following are examples of 
these practices 

In E R Hilgard's widely used Theories of Learning, one comes across 
these conclusions for education. 'Brighter people can learn things less 
bright ones cannot learn'; 'a motivated learner acquires what he learns 
^nore readily than one who is not motivated' 1 B R Bugelski in The 
Psychology of Learning Applied to Teaching provides even more startling 
examples of the obvious He solemnly advises teachers, on the basis 
of the major learning theories of the twentieth century, that they should 
'take the temperamental disposition of the learner into account'; that 
they should k not be content with rough approximations where specific 
answers or responses are essential for subsequent success', that they 
should not 'teach a higher level operation without the lower level equip- 
ment or background' 4 From a teacher's point of view, ;hese utterances 
provide no advice but merely state in general terms some familiar 
pedagogical problems. 

Invincible hypotheses abound in the literature of educational research 
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Here are some illustrations taken from research on concept formation 
and meaningful learning 'Cues for a class of stimuli can transfer to 
other instances within the class ' (But how could they be cues for a 
cla>3 of stimuli if transfer did not occur?) The kind of verbal cues used 
by a teacher to direct problem solving affects learning retention and 
transfer/ (Could we seriously hypothesize that this would not be the 
case 9 ) 'Meaningful material rich in association is learnt in much less 
time than material without associations/ 5 

In this general area of research, two psychologists who react against 
the prevailing epistemology are nevertheless subject to its influence in 
their work. DP. Ausubel follows the causal pattern of analysis in 
attempting to show empirically that learning can be facilitated when 
the material to be learnt is oiganized in a logical and meaningful way 
and is related conceptually to what has already been learnt Jean Piaget 
has also expended considerable energy in demonstrating empirically that 
among normal human beings there is a development in intellectual 
capacity, f r om an ability to deal with simple concrete concepts and 
operations to those that are complex and abstract (Given our ordinary 
experience and what we mean by the terms 'concrete', 'abstract', 
'development', 'growth', could we seriously suppose that there might 
be no progression of this kind or that the process might go in the 
opposite direction?) 

Finally, for examples of redescnption in the guise of explanation, 
there is the concept of centration in Piagefs theory and the notions 
of reinforcement and stimulus generalization in behavioural theory 

In the atomism of the epistemology still prevalent in social and 
behavioural science, all connections between events are contingent, and 
explanation consists of causal connections which are simply observed 
regularities. These assumptions lead inevitably to distortion as when the 
relationship between concept and object or knowledge and perception 
is treated as though it were a purely contingent one; and they leave 
no place for teleological explanations of human behaviour 

(in) Given the doctrines of atomism and n ure objectivism, and the 
efforts of rigorous operationalism to eliminate any reference to mental 
states and activities, it is inevitable that the active role of the observer 
in scientific research would be grossly underestimated Yet what we per- 
ceive cannot be considered apart from the theories and concepts we 
possess. The features that may contribute to an explanation of a 
phenomenon are by no means obvious, there simply to be seen We 
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may as yet lack the conceptual resources for an adequate explanation 
From among the virtually endless possible correlations in a given case, 
we have to decide what may reasonably be expected to constitute an 
explanation To claim that A is the cause of B is a highly selective 
process, an exercise of judgment 6 Again it is important to notice here 
the intrusion of a form of reasoning that is not accommodated by the 
model of research being discussed 

One of the consequences of the above doctrines has been the preoccu- 
pation with the logic of built theories Because of the bias against 
acknowledging the personal experience of the investigator, the logic of 
discovery has been neglected This has had serious repercussions not 
only for educational research generally, but also for the study and prac- 
tice of education in relation to the processes of reasoning that are 
involved in scientific and other forms of inquiry 

(iv) In the iradition to which I am referring, the stress on operational 
definition does not simply reflect concern that there should be 
observable symptoms and other evidence for the claims we make. Rather 
it expresses the conviction that observable phenomena are all that there 
is to be studied. In relation to human beings specifically, it holds that 
all mental activity can be adequately described in terms of observable 
bodily movements and environmental conditions In this view, a flushed 
face and trembling voice are not simply the behavioural features that 
may justify our concluding that someone is angry; they are all that being 
angrv is This policy blurs completely the distinction between a symptom 
and what it points to, between bodily movement and human action. 
It is at one with the principle of pure objectivism in exorcising man 
as subject and person from scientific inquiry He must be treated solely 
as an object 

In the present context, the most significant aspect of operationalism 
is its dismissal of the explanatory value of reasons for acting in favour 
of causal explanation on the model of physical science One cannot 
adopt this policy consistently without treating the rationality of human 
beings as of little or no account 

The devaluing of reasons for acting in the study of human behaviour 
has not, of course, been confined to the strict empiricists In their own 
ways, psychoanalysts and the various exponents of social and historical 
determinism have also discredited the appeal to reasons I should stress 
here that I am not denying the significance of environmental and other 
conditions m the explanation of human behaviour, or suggesting that 
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people are riever mistaken about their real reasons for acting What 
1 am criticizing is the policy of treating reasons as invariably rationaliza- 
tions, or of denying that reasons for acting can ever provide a real expla- 
nation and assuming that the latter is to be found exclusively in the 
physical conditions of behaviour. To follow such a line in social and 
behavioural research is to promote a distinct interpretation of man that 
has obvious consequences for moral and political action. 

Such consequences will often follow even when the reasons given for 
acting are not discounted as a matter of general policy, but because 
the evidence in the particular case seems to warrant it. Consider^ for 
example, the explanation of the student protest movement of the 1960s 
offered by many social scientists in the United States. Whether 
ideologically committed to the r lpincist methodology or not, they 
concluded that the protests were not really because of concern over vari- 
ous injustices, but were a function of such conditions as location and 
size of institutions-a comforting conclusion for those who would be 
embarrassed if the charges of injustice were taken seriously. 

The most obvious and significant influence of operationalism on edu- 
cational research has come through the various behaviourist theories 
of learning One specific aspect that deserves some attention is the pre- 
occupation with behaviourally defined objectives It has had a serious 
( t not only on curriculum research but also on the practice of teach- 
ing »nd learning If the present liaison in the United twites between 
dccoi* ability and behaviourally defined objectives succeeds, the effect 
on teacher training Sftd educational practice will be even more 
profound 

I am not concerned here with a general criticism of the policy of 
behavioural objectives The point I wish to stress is that when adopted 
as a basic procedure, it does carry important normative consequences 
Once the stress is on a precisely measurable and identifiable behavioural! 
change in the learner, preference is inevitably given to tho>e learning 
outcomes that can be treated in such a way Yet the outcomes tha^ 
can be precisely measured are usually not the most significant ones from 
an educational point of view Even in relation to a relatively specific 
skill such as reading, the aspects of achievement that can be precisely 
measured form only a part of the educational objective Teaching will 
also tend to be restricted to just those procedures that effectively elicit 
* the range of specific behavioural responses It is one thing to rely on 
behavioural features as observable signs or aspects of, say, understand- 
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ing It is quae a different matter to treat them as the objectives of teach- 
ing lr fact, once this happens, the behaviours induced cease to be 
reliable guides to understanding Children can learn to make facial ex- 
pressions, give answers, set out the steps in a mathematical proof, and 
so on, as though they understood 7 

The 'Value-free' Doctrine 

That the social sciences should be 'value-free' is one of the most distinc- 
tive characteristics of the methodology under discussion Because this 
belief is so directly related to the topic of this chapter, I shall comment 
on it more fully The value-free thesis has been preoccupied w«th moral 
and political values To a large extent, it is based on the assumption 
that the holding of these values is a purely subjective matter, that there 
is no public evidence by which a value claim might be tested-m general 
terms, the doctrine of the complete separation of facts and values In 
the interests of objectivity, the social scientist is to proceed without mak- 
ing any moral or political value assumptions, and the only proper role 
of social science m relation to such values is to describe and explain 
in a wav that leaves the normative questions untouched 

This pure form of the value-free thesis has recently undergone some 
modification In the revised version, it is acknowledged that a scientist's 
values influence his choice of topics for research, and that values deter- 
mine the application of scientific knowledge But the situation is basic- 
ally the same It is still supposed that moral judgments do not enter 
into the substance of social scientific inquiry, and that the findings bear 
no consequences for the values one may hold They simply enable us 
to determine the most efficient means to the ends we desire This is 
an attitude that has been fairly common in educational research In 
its crude form, it simply sav> Let those who have authority over edu- 
cational policy tell us what kind of end product they want, and we will 
devise the most effective meanKo^ge^Uag^--^. 

tip to this point, I have commented mainly on the value assumptions 
about rationality and knowledge in the methodology derived from 
logical positivism The negative view it takes on the status of moral 
judgment as knowledge is a further example of this kind The issue 
cannot, however, be confined to the domain of epistemic value, for the 
very policy of excluding moral questions as such from the scope of the 
social sciences inevitably has had a profound effect on moral thought 
and practice In this respect, science has conspired, during the present 
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century, with certain otherwise quite alien movements in promoting the 
attitude that values are i:ot accountable to public criteria of reasoned 
inquiry, but are simply matters of private feeling 8 The polic> also has 
had the practical consequence of ensuring that the prevailing values 
of the society are not disturbed by scientific investigation 

Anvthmg like a comprehensive treatment of the question of moral 
values and science is beyond the scope of this chapter What 1 wish 
to do is, first, to draw attention to ways m which social scientific theories 
do. in fact, suppose or favour certain moral judgments, and second to 
indicate onefly why this must be so 

1 shall illustrate the first of these points through some examples two 
works in political theory (discussed at length by Charles Taylor 1 ') and 
Dur^eir educational theory 

(i) S M Lipset in his book, Political Man, takes the existence of class 
and ot class conflict as basic political facts, and distinguishes various 
types of society according to the pattern of cla*s interaction In one 
form oi society, all the classes are articulate but their conflict is expressed 
in yiolence which is contained only by ruthless suppression, in another 
forrmof society, on^ group dominates peacefully but only because other 
classes have not become articulate, in a third form of society, class 
interests are fully expressed but conflicts are peacefully resolved through 
a political system in which all treely assent to a government determined 
by the majority, yet constrained by the recognition of minority rights 
The last describes the democratic political o.der, the one which Lipset 
believes -as he tells us at the conclusion of his book- is "the good society 
itself in operation'. The crucial point to notice here is that, if the basic 
elements of his scientific analysis are correct (1 e about the inevitability 
of classes and of class conflict), the question of whether democracy w 
the most desirable form of society can hardly be in doub In Lipset's 
theory, the only other options one has :ire either violent or benevolent 
repression 

(:i) In Harold Lasswell's view, social scientific inquiry is 'policy 
science' It is concerned with the efficiency of means, and is thoueht 
to be neutral in relation to the ends that are served. In Power and Socutv, 
vhich he wrote with Abraham Kaplan, it is stated in the introduction 
that they are providing only 'the empirical propositions of political 
science' a- J not 'the value judgments of political doctrine' However, 
things do not turn out this way in the book For example, one of the 
dimensions of variation used for characterizing a political society n the 
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extent to which it is libertarian or authoritanan-also a dir .snsion com- 
monly employed in measuring < l school environment. They apply the 
terms in the following way \ rule libertarian where initiative, 
individuality, and choice are widespread authoritarian if obedience, 
conformity/ and coercion are rh?r.» .c' As Tavlor points out 

the value force here is more than .» ^ . n of wording It lies in the tvpe 
of alternative which is presented tc us on 'he one hand, a man can be 
manipulated by others, obeying a l?>w and standards set up by others which 
he cannot judge, on the other liar'* he is developed to the point where 
he can judge for himself. e\ercise reason, and apply his own standards, he 
comes to respect himself and is more capable of respecting others If this 
is reailv the alternative before us, how can we fail to judge freedom belter 
(whether or not wc believe there are overriding considerations) 010 

Analogous points mav be Tiade in relation to other dimensions used 
by Lass* ell and Kaplan for example, the degree to which a political 
order is impartial (le exhibits justice), the degree to which it isjundical 
rather than tyrannical Now, when the author, go on to describe democ- 
racy as a political order that is libertarian, impartial, and juridical, their 
empirical propositions 1 have made an overwhelming case for the moral 
superiority of democracy as a form of government 

The artificiality of the distinction based ok value grounds between 
means and ends is ev.dent when one tries to apply it to Lassweifs work 
The kind of conclusion he reaches wo^Id have to be stated in this 
fashion if you happen to be committed to democracy, promote the 

.velopment of the kind of person who can judge for himself, who has 
sufficient self-respect to respect others and the like* Again the point 
h that, once >ou accept that this is the sort of person called for in a 
democratic s -ciety, you cannot really remain uncommitted to the value 
of democracy On this issue, Taylor observes that we can no more be 
morally indifferent to a policy science of tyranny than we La n to a 
medical science whose purpose is to produce and spread disease 

(in) In the study of education specifically, one of the most comprehen- 
sive examples of the interplay between explanatory and normative 
theory is provided bv the work of Hmile Durkheim In his explanatory 

jheme. schooling is a strictly conservative socializing process, an 
instrument of a society's collective conscience at any, given time The 
educational system cannot but reflect the staie of the collective con- 
science and so it w( Md be futile to suppose that the school could act 
effectively as the primary agent in changing a system of values »r in 
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reinstating one that had begun to break down But this account is norma- 
tive as well, for a society's collective conscience is the ultimate source 
of moral authority for the practice of education within that society It 
is the dut\ of the school to shape the nev, generation according to the 
ideal of man that is sanctioned by the collective conscience and, even 
if the school could ' ffeetively promote a different ideal its use in this 
wav would be morally unjustifiable 

v /hether Durkheinuan or not many empirical studies have interpret- 
ed education as being predominantly a process of socialization Given 
the tvpical basic concepts (Mich as 'equilibrium', 'organic whole') and 
the model of phvsical causal explanation, the socialization theory is 
loaded with moral implications In addition to passing judgment on the 
kind of lej ning that is of most worth it promotes an ideal of the self 
in which each individual is totally dependent on i^e gr^up Complex 
relationships among human beings are transpose in' - independent 
group forces exercising causal influence on individual behaviour In this 
scheme of things, it is difficult to see how we can speak sensibly of 
personal moral responsibility, or what grounds there could be for 
challenging the morality of the social status quo 

Vhc secor.d general point I wish to make about the value-free thesis 
is that there are good reason> why serious efforts at explaining human 
behaviour must involve moral judgments Here, I shall mention in sum- 
man form two such lines of reasoning 

Human needs, wants, and purpose^ have such an important bear- 
ing on the wav people act that some account of what they are must 
be included in any framework for explaining human behaviour At the 
same time, the fulfilment of human needs, wants, and purposes is inextri- 
cablv linked w ith judgments about w hat is morally good Thus the priori- 
ties sn human needs that are assumed in an explanatorv framework 
inevitablv determine priorities of moral evaluations Moreover a social 
suentist cannot establish a relationship between what he is examining 
and the satisfaction or frustration of human needs, wants, and purposes, 
without therebv making an evaluation 

(ii) Moral beliefs and actions form an integral and fundamental part 
of the phenomena studied by the behavioural and social sciences but 
thev cannot be recogm/ed oi employed in descriptions and explanations 
unless the social scientist himself applies criteria for appraising the moral 
character of beliefs and actions In this task, it is not possible simply 
to relv upon sikh formulas as what are commonly thought to be moral 
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standards by the members of this group'. To understand anything ade- 
quately entails critical evaluation Thus one cannot proptrly understand 
human behaviour in which moral and other valve judgments play a 
crucial role without critically evaluating the nature and significance of 
these juc^ments 

In theonzinc about human actions, the only chance of success for 
the policy ot ^alue neutrality' would be to study man at a radically 
different level as, for example, on the model of a computer or m terms 
of biochemistry. But as one writer notes, k to reduce culture to physics 
is to decompose humanity into parts, and thus into something other 
than the study of n»i or society' 11 

Apart from radically altering the object of inquiry m this way, social 
scientists may avoid va!ue assumptions and consequences-at least sig- 
nificant ones by eschewing the effc *o theorize and by concentrating 
instead on piecemeal descriptions (opinion polls, surveys, and the like) 
There are, no doubt, some elements of theory and value judgments even 
in this activity, but the findings are of such limited range that they 
are often compatible with quite diverse theoretical frameworks This 
level of inquiry, which has been very widely practised in educational 
research, reflects the desire to live by trie value-free doctrine Such in- 
quiry may yield very useful results, but in itself it does net develop 
educational 'or any other kind of theory This is a severe price to pay 
for doctrinal purity 

Characteristics of Distinctively Educational Research and Theory 

I have referred so far to a number of .mportant value preferences that 
the methodology implicit in much educational research carries with it 
The methodology also shapes the *ay in which he general nature of 
educational research and theory is interpreted The most obvious evi- 
dence of this influence is the attempt to treat educational research as 
a strictly non-normative scientific form of inquiry A large amount of 
research has concentrated on statistical descriptions in which, often 
enough, the choice of variables has reflected the effort to avoid mora! 
issues When the task has been the building of significant theory, edu- 
cational phenomena have been subjected to the deductive-nomologicai 
model of explanation and prediction appropriate to the subject matter 
of physical science 

A second feature of the prevailing approach is that it provides no 
place for distinctively educational theory We are left with nothing more 
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than an accumulation of the theories about education that are developed 
from the perspectives of the various social and behavioural sciences. 
What I have already tried to show is that these perspectives, reflecting 
as they often do the methodological assumptions of logical positivism, 
systematically eliminate the characteristics that distinguish education as 
a human practice. They either reduce intentions, purposes, and other 
mental activities to bodily movements or suppose that the relationship 
of mental activities to tne observable features of behaviour is a purely 
causal one. They disregard the criterion of 'type justification' that affects 
the appropriateness of an explanation 1 ^, that is, they take no account 
of the specific pomt of view of those engaged in the practice ot edu- 
cation. The level 1/ their explanation is geared to the requirements of 
like-minded social ana behavioural scientists, but not to those of edu- 
cators. Finally they import key concepts into the study of education 
without regard to the normative criteria that distinguish the educational 
point of view. 

in relation to this last practice, the concept of learning itself provides 
what is probably the most perspicuous example. The use of retention 
as the basic criterion in so many studies of learning, the efTbrt expended 
in demonstrating that learning with understanding is preferable to sheer 
memorization because it is retained longer, the large number of exper- 
iments in verbal learning that have used groups of words (or nonsense 
syllables) without fVference to the possibly significant influence of 
grammatical structure, the lack of attention given to the more complex 
intellectual activities in science and the arts that are central to deliberate 
education (in contrast, for example, to the vast amount of work on 1Q)- 
these clearly show how insensitive researchers can be to the normative 
criteria for distinguishing what counts as educational learning from what 
might be called learning in various other contexts One may fven doubt 
whether learning theorists generally are talking about the same thing 
as educators. As one of the commentators on this issue has noted: 

Most learning theorists, given the general pervasiveness of at least a 
methodological behaviourism, will see more or less mechanical stimuli and 
responses, whereas most educators, given the teleological concepts of ordinary 
language, see goals and actions as purposive 11 

This state of affairs is not restricted to the psychological study of learn- 
ing. A specific example may be taken from a sociologist of education, 
Robert Dreehen, in his work on the contribution of schooling to the 
learning of norms 11 One of his general claims is that children learn 
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social norms as much from their direct experiences of the school setting 
as from deliberate teaching However, in developing his case, he fails 
to distinguish various types of norm that could be involved, and thus 
ignores the differences there might be in relation to each type between 
learning incidentally and learning through teaching Nor is there any 
attention given to the quality of learning To say that a child learns 
a norm could mean anything from a subtle form of conditioning in 
which behavioural conformity is achieved without any conceptual grasp 
of the norm, up to a clear understanding of what the norm is, what 
kind of norm it is, how it is justified, and how it may be applied and 
acted upon with due regard for varying circumstances. Not all instances 
of learning are educative some of the ones which could be accom- 
modated within Dreeben's framework should be classed, 1 think, as 
miseducative on the basis of moral and educational values 

Similar comments could be made on the concept of teaching in edu- 
cational research- To describe one person's observable behaviour as 
'teaching 1 , simply because it is causally related to an enduring change 
in the obseivable behaviour of another, is to overlook the normative 
conditions affecting method and content that must be satisfied if an 
activity is to count as teacning in an educational sense Even when the 
learning outcome satisfies educational criteria, it does not follow tuat 
any so-called teaching activity that effectively contributes to the learning 
is acceptable as teaching from an educational point of view We may, 
for example, learn tolerance from the rantings of a racist 

The alternative interpretation of the study of education, implicit in 
these various criticisms, is that it can and should be treated as a field 
of inquirv in its own right Several general features of educational re- 
search in this interpretation have already emerged indirectly during the 
course of the present discussion I shall conclude by stating them here 
more explicitly, bu* without attempting to face the difficulties of 
detail 

In the first place, distinctively educational theory is of a normative 
kind Because education is a deliberate effort to promote the learning 
of beliefs, attitudes, and skills thought to be of significant human value, 
one cannot study it as a human phenomenon without having regard 
for what will improve it (Compare, for example, research on practices 
intended to safeguard or restore mental health.) Educational theory is 
normative both in the technical sense of providing prescriptions for the 
efficient conduct of education and in the moral sense of defending an 
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ideal of what the practice of education should be like, aod of criticizing 
existing practices and objectives in the light of this ideaM 5 The evalu- 
ation of teaching and learning practices, curriculum programs, insti- 
tutional arrangements, government policies, and so on forms an essential 
part cf educational research, but it cannot be simply, or even primarily, 
an exercise in tests and measurements, however sophisticated the tech- 
niques. To be humanly significant, such evaluations must include argu- 
ments and judgments about political, moral, and aesthetic values and 
about the kind of learning that is worthwhile. Educational theory does 
not include every dimension of value. In fact, what is educationally valu- 
able may be in conflict wkh other values For example, a certain maxi- 
mum class size might be\ desirable on educational grounds but not 
desirable from an economic point of view 

Secondly the central objecVsof distinctively educational research is the 
range of teaching and learning'that belongs to the practice of education 
A study of education as education must accept its main concepts (teach- 
ing and learning and the whole web of concepts that is formed around 
them) with the normative force they have in the complexly interrelated 
paticrn of human actiMti-s that comprises the process of education As 
in the case of such practices as science and morality, what counts as 
education is not simply what is being done or has been done at any 
time in the name of education; it also involves ideals. Teaching and 
learning that claim to be educational must satisfy the normative criteria 
of knowledge and understanding, and are subject also to moral and 
aesthetic standards. The practice of education and its institutional forms 
may be studied with or without regard to this context of normative con- 
ditions It is preciselv when this context is taken into account that thev 
form the object of distinctively educational inquiry 

Thirdly I would suggest that educational research is distinguished 
from psychological, sociological, and other studies of education by 
characteristics of method Several features have already been mentioned 
in the civicism of alternatives What sterns to be the most important 
of these features may be summarized as follows 

(I) Given the normative nature of educational theory, it is obvious 
that the procedures of moral and practical reasoning must play a 
prominent part in the building of such theory 

(II) There is also a considerable range of educational questions for 
which conceptual and logical analysis, rather than empirical testing, is 
the appropriate method I have already mentioned the scope of such 
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analysis in avoiding experiments on invincible hypotheses. It is part of 
this process to bnng to light just what the educational question really 
is in a given case and just what aspects depend on empirical research. 
Take, for example, the question of whether learning by independent 
discovery is superior to learning by instruction Clearly there are many 
conceptual issues here: Can the question in its general form be intel- 
ligibly raised? Are the^e the only alternatives? What are the criteria 
for counting learning as superior? Is retention a sufficient criterion 9 
Could anyone seriously propose that independent discovery be accepted 
as a general normative principle of learning for human beings? 16 

The adequate employment of conceptual analysis depends, among 
other things, on recognizing that 'analytical)' is not simply - matter of 
logical form but also of meaning relative to a context of use. and that 
what is being examined is not a word game but an activity of which 
language forms an integral part. 17 

. Conceptual and logical inquiry also contributes to educational re- 
search in more positive ways It is indispensable for distinguishing cri- 
teria and procedures for various processes of reasoning, whether one 
is thinking about a scientific problem or trying to reach a moral decision 
or coming to an intelligent appraisal of a poem In relation to the out- 
comes of teaching and learning, it estityishes the truth conditions for 
whatever claims are made to the effect that someone now knows or 
understands such-and-such This would not be so important if methods 
of teaching and learning could be adequately investigated in isolation 
from content At least in the educational setting such a division is not 
feasible for. in order to be educative, the activities of teaching and 
learning must be intended to issue in knowledge and understanding. 

In arguing for the distinctiveness of educational inquirv as I have 
done. I do not wish to imply that methods and findings of empirical 
research do not have an integral place or that the study of education 
from the point of view of any social or behavioural science may not 
contribute to distinctively educational theory If a developmental psy- 
chologist establishes that there is a typical sequence in the acquisition 
of certain conceptual skills, thi* knowledge must have implications for 
teaching and learning, although, in this case, the more specifically edu- 
cational issue is whether the pattern can be accelerated or changed by 
deliberate pedagogical intervention - and. if so. whether such a course 
of action is desirable. In general, knowing what can be done is obviously 
crucial in deciding what, in the present circumstances, should be done. 
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and given the rejection of a total logical gap between facts and values, 
knowing what in fact is the case or what consequences follow from a 
certain procedure may be relevant grounds for a normative decision. 
The formation of sound educational policy will commonly depend on 
fairly specific causal er.planations-but ones that do not ignore the place 
of reasons and purposes in human behaviour 1 hope that the critical 
comments of this chapter have at least indicated the methodological 
assumptions that are likely to facilitate or hinder a constructive relation- 
ship between empirical research and educational theory 

If the earlier criticism of the value-free doctrine is. correct, the gap 
between educational theory (as normative) and systematic psychological 
sociological, and other (mainly explanator ) theories of education is not 
an absolute one The general point I have been getting at is that what- 
ever methodological decisions one makes in the study of man, th*y are 
fraught with value, in these decisions one cannot escape interpretative 
assumptions about the nature of man. Values also enter by way of the 
key concepts employed, and they do this to a significant degree in so 
far as one attempts to build a coherent scientific theory. 

It follows that social scientific theories of education, even when they 
thoroughly reflect the tenets of positivistic methodology, are always to 
some extent prescriptive for educahonal practice. Apan from the obvious 
objection,6ne may raise to crypto-normative theorizing, what I wish to 
stress in this context is that theories based on the positivist methodology 
such as Skinner's behaviourism, are not strictly educational theories, pre- 
cisely because they prescribe the denial or elimination of the character- 
istics that would mark cut as distinctively educational the practices of 
teaching and learning The> are of a kind with theories that explain 
such other practices as morality, religion, science, and literature as b' ing 
quite different from what those who engage in them suppose them to 
be This kind of theory can only ironically be given the name of the 
practice it in effect interprets as something else 

Although I have questioned the methodology typical of this approach, 
1 have not provided a conclusive argument against the claim that edu- 
cation should be interpreted in terms of, say, Skinnenan behaviourism 
or socialization theory What 1 have just tried to show is that such a 
claim in effect rejects distinctively educational theory as being a 
misguided enterprise 

As a concluding note I should stress the practical implication for train- 
ing in educational research of the view I have defended In this view. 
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it is obviously not sufficient for a person to be trained in the methods 
and theories of a social or behavioural science. Yet graduate faculties 
of education tend to be preoccupied with precisely this kind of training. 
They would be happy to hear that their doctoral program in. say. sociol- 
ogy of education could not be distinguished from that of a sociology 
department except perhaps for a somewhat narrower range of interests. 
1 do not wish to belittle such an achievement. It is immeasurably prefer- 
able u f he shaHow amateurism that so often afflicts the study of edu- 
cation. But it i not an adequate training for distinctively educational 
research. 

At least two additional components are required. First, the stud) of 
experimental methods, research designs, and the use of statistics and 
computers should be set in the context of a critical reflection on method- 
ology that is sensitive to the distinguishing characteristics of educational 
phenomena-not just a general philosophy of psychology and social 
science, but philosophy of educational research. This cannot be done 
properly without examining the key concepts that are employed in the 
practice of education, and their normative theoretical context. Second, 
the acquisition of expe omental skills should be supplemented by system- 
atic work in logical and conceptual analysis arid m the procedures of 
moral and practical argument. 

When all these ingredients are put together, we may expect the kind 
of theory that is £0t only empirically well founded but directed to 
improving the qu^fty of educational practice. 
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Chapter 2 

Philosophy in Educational Theory 



An obvious difficulty one has in approaching this topic is that there 
is scarcely any firm ground from which to move. The terms I have used 
in the title are, to say the least, contentious. The nature of philosophy 
is itself a perennial object of philosophical inquiry. During the present 
century, it has taken on the status of a major problem particularly armmg^ 
philosophers in the British tradition. Very broadly speaking, there were j 
first various phases of excessive zeal in cutting philosophy down to what 
was thought to be its proper size, then a growing contdence tempered 
by the recent experiences of self-mortification. A good example of this 
trend is provided by social or polu philosophy, hs recently as 20 
years ago, people were talking about its death. By 1967, the editors 
of Philosophy, Politics and Society (Series 3) were confident that it was 
indeed alive and well. In the course of the volume, I believe there is 
only one mention of the obituary notice and it happens to be critical 
of the foolish as^mption-that social philosophy should work in iso- 
lation from political science-which led people to think that Redemise 
of social philosophy was even possible. 

For a time during this century, it seemed that philosophy worthy of 
the name was to be confined to formal logic and the logical reconstruc- 
tion of ordinary language in the image and likeness of what was taken 
to be the world structure. It was thought that if the latter task were 
achieved the cause of most traditional philosophical problems would 
be removed. Then philosophy was offered a limited but, it was assured, 
useful task in relation to the empirical sciences. It had the purely second- 
order formal work of attending to the logical scaffoldings which science 
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employed In this scheme the boundaries of meaning were set very neatly 
and, so it seemed, conclusively 'Every intelligible proposition rests on 
sense expenence unless it is an identity' It followed that all metaphysical 
statements and value assertions were literally nonsense However, from 
the begu.ning this position proved difficult to maintain in its pure form 
and was subject to continual modification 

A common theme in these two variations on the role of ph * phy 
was the effort to analyse language in terms of ultimate irreduciDie units. 
In the first case, these ultimates were in the world and were to be 
reflected m the perfectly formed language, in the second, which rejected 
any valid inference from the structure of language to the structure of 
the world, the atomic units were within language itself— the protocol 
sentences For a variety of reasons, many philosophers found both these 
versions of reductive analysis unsatisfactory. In particular, it was argued 
that they failed to respect the logical complexity of ordinary language 
and the vast variety of its uses, and thus did not provide an adequate 
method for dealing with the philosophical problems enmeshed in 
ordinary language. 

This shift of emphasis enlarged but bv no means settled the scope 
of philosophy Disputes have continued as to whether it is simply a 
critical activity which has the therapeutic function of uncovering errors 
generated by the logical and grammatical features of language or an 
inquiry which yields some kind of knowledge, and, if it is an inquiry, 
vvhelher it is purely second-order or can also arrive at substantive con- 
clusions There have been difficulties about the way in which the 
ordinary usage of a term is established and its bearing, when known, 
on the philosophical inquiry There have also been misgivings about 
taking an actual form of language as thp^unquestionable datum The 
connections of language with experience do suggest thai there might 
be questions about its adequacy, particularly when there are competing 
forms of language In other words, there is uneasiness about restricting 
philosophy to the purely descriptive task of sketching the logical con- 
tours and boundaries of concepts (to use the popular jmage), about the 
extent to which serious philosophy can safely indulge in neutrality Ques- 
tions have also been raised about the amount of disgtnsed metaphysics 
that passes in the name of a procedural rule In fact, recently the attitude 
towards metaphysics has become more tolerant and appreciative There 
has been no inclination to reinstate ontological versions of metaphysics, 
but efforts at gaining a comprehensive and integrated view of the various 
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conceptual schemes of technical inquiry and ordinary language and even 
the proposal of revisions have been recognized as genuinely philosophi- 
cal. The extent to which revision is possible is, however, a debated ques- 
tion. Since the late 1960s, the interpretation of philosophy as a purelv 
second-order activity has been substantially modified in practice 
'Applied' philosophy has once more become respectable, particularly 
in relation to moral and political issues. 

According to Acton, the dominant philosophical movement is 
replaced, on the average, every 20 years If anything, the pace has 
quickened somewhat in the twentieth century -at least in tht procession 
of trends among English-speaking philosophers 

During this same period, the institutions of education have assumed 
enormous importance in the life of advanced industrial societies As a 
consequence, the whole educational enterprise has been subjected to 
increasinglv intensive study from almost every conceivable angle 
'Theory' has been used to cover the whole soectrum from a piece of 
advice for holding children's attention, to analyses of the school class 
as a social system, to attempts at rigorous hypothet.co-deduct.ve 
schemes Educational theory may simply be trying to describe or explain 
the practice of education as it now is. or it may be a prescription for 
the most effective way of achieving some desired objective, or it mav 
be proposing a radical reform of the whol. undertaking, a.ms as well 
as procedures In some efforts at theori/., cduc.mon is merely annexed ^ 
to a foreign power, in others, it i, treated as a confederation that absorbs 
immigrants and territory from other places T he nature of the confedera- 
tion is disputed it might be a mosaic or a melting pot. or something 
else again Some even claim that educational theorv forms a quite 
distinctive domain 

II 

It us clear that, in proposing anv conclusion about the role of philosophy 
in educational theorv. we are 'taking a position (at least implicitly) on 
the nature both of philosophv and of educational theorv In order to 
cope with the subject in a manageable wav, 1 shall discuss a number 
of positions that have been defended during the past 1^ or so vears 
The questions have not always been specifically about the role of 
philosophy in educational theorv. but they have been on themes that 
are closeh enough related for example, philosophv of education as a 
branch of philosophv. education as a distinct field of studv I he manv 
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variations can, I think, be divided without too much distort'on between 
those that are primarily interested in education as a field of study and 
those that refer directly to the practice of education. In relation to the 
first, at least three main interpretations of the nature of educational 
theory can be distinguished, as an autonomous discipline; as a synthesis 
of applied disciplines; as an aggregate of applied disciplines In relation 
to the second tocus of major interest, the practice of education, 1 shall 
ecamne versions of the somewhat enigmatic claim that philosophy of 
education is simply philosophy 

Kducation as an Autonomous Discipline 

Two important and quite different statements of this view have be' 
made by Foster McMurray and Marc Belth 1 According to Mc Murray 
there is need for a discipline, with its own concepts and theories, between 
the basic social sciences and the oractice of pedagogy. He argues that 
the present practice of applying philosophical doctrines and scientific 
theories to the conduct of education simply generates a state of theoreti- 
cal chaos It ignores the distinctive characteristics and unity of the edu- 
cational process No consistent educational theory emerges as a realistic 
guide for educational practice The fundamental task for the education- 
alist -as distinct from the philosopher, psychologist, sociologist, and the 
rest -is to work out a unitary account of the distinguishing features of 
educative change This is the province of inquiry which constitutes edu- 
cation as a separate discipline and determines what are educationally 
relevant questions 

In this task and in the study of more paiticular educational problems, 
it seems that the educational theorist employs a method which is neither 
strictly philosophical nor that of the social sciences McMurray acknowl- 
edges the usefulness of logical analysis provided it is strictly substance 
free, and speaks of the self-consistent integration of knowledge from 
other disciplines (including philosophy) in the solution of educational 
problen.s However he does not treat positively the method by which 
this self-consistent integration is achieved In fact, a seems that once 
the concepts of the educaf ^nal domain have been clarified, the method 
for resolving some educational questions will be predominantly philo- 
sophical, for others it will be sociological or psychological, etc , but it 
is not obvious how he thinks the crucial concepts are established 

McMurray is no* successful in providing a clear blueprint ft. edu- 
w' x, on as u». autonomous discipline. He goes too far in his attempt to 
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stress the uniqueness of educational action However 1 bel.eve he 
establishes at least one fundamental point the study of various aspects 
of education bv philosophy and the social sciences and history or the 
application of 'findings in these fields to education is not necessarily 
a contribution to educational ..ieory The enterprise of education gener- 
ates its own criteria of relevance A psychological theory of learnmg, 
for example, mav be inappropriate as an explanation of learning in 
education If nothing else. McMurray is offering the sound method- 
ological advice that if one wishes to advance educational theory one 
should start with an educational question 

Marc Belth interprets the nature of education as an autonomous disci- 
pline rather more narrowly He distinguishes between the objectives of 
the school and those of education As distinct from a number of other- 
things the school does, education is concerned with 'inventive 
intelligence with the development, analysis, and use of theories, 
hypotheses, and the models from which thinking proceeds. As a disci- 
pline, education investigates the problems of improving the ability to 
think It is inquiry into the methods of inquiry. He argues that, because 
methods de<- ve com models and models are the functional expression 
of theories. ' • object of the discipline of education mav be alternatively 
stated as bei. 1g the role of models in thinking There are two groups 
of models which it studies those that form the essential subject-ma t-r 
of the educational process and those that are about the process itself 

Leaving aside his interpretation of a model and the role he ascribes 
to it in thought, it seems that Belth's position, rather than be. a. 
outline for an autonomous discipline, is a way of organiz.ng various 
aspects of philosophv in relation to the process of education The inquiry 
,nto the substance of the process of education essen ally involves general 
logical and epistemological questions about the nature of inquiry, 
together with the more specific modes of inquiry (ma ^ematics. -cience. 
history, and so on). The unitary and distinctive character of the process 
of education (in the strict interpretation given) is sought in the role 
uf comprehensive explanatory models In Belth's view, these are devised 
and tested for adequacy in the light of the content contained in the 
process, so that the criteria are again essentially philosophical 

* fundamental source of difficulty with this view is the abstraction 
of knowledge and the acquisition of the .skills involved in intelligent 
oehaviour from the broad context of individual and social purposes and 
values Ar adequate edu onal theory cannot ignore the institutional 
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forms which the process of education takes or the full range of human 
values that affect this process Hence, even for the role of philosophy. 
Belch's arrangement is too restricted It does not give due weight to 
the ethical and social philosophical aspects It can also be objected that 
educational theorv, in part at least, prescribes how we should proceed 
in order to achieve desired goals, and that it is not simply an attempt 
to describe or explain what happens to be going on In addition to 
assimilating suitable theories and models from psychology and other 
social sciences, it should also incorporate their findings to the extent 
that they constitute or support the methods and policies recommended 
The findings of these disciplines may be more relevant to education 
than their models 

Educational Theorv as a S>nthesis of Applied Disciplines 

Perhaps the best statement of this position is provided b\ Paul Hirst 2 
He argues that education'as a distinctive discipline is directed to making 
practical* judgments about the group of activ.Lies which are involved 
ip the practice of education The raw material which enters mto these 
judgments is drawn from man) fields of inquiry, including philosophy 
Because of its concern with guiding decision? of practice, the discipline 
of edu( ition cannot be accurately regarded just as a form of scientific 
theory ^ 

It is not clear from Hirst's article how the substantive and 
methodological elements of the various contributing disciplines are 
meshed together He distinguishes between the kind of philosophy that 
produces a systematic body of beliefs and philosophy as strictly second- 
order inquiry Quite properly, he rejects the once-popular, but now 
largely abandoned, practice of treating philosophical beliefs as higher- 
order principles in a deductive system that was supposed to issue m 
conclusion about the nature and practice of education Apparently, how- 
ever, such beliefs i.iay be part of the raw material from which edu- 
cational theoP' is fashioned Hirst's own preference is for philosophy 
as secend-order inquiry, which he believes can make both a 'formal' 
and a 'substantial' contribution to educational theory The former con- 
sists in the clarification of the central concepts we employ in talking 
about education Because education is a complex discipline demanding 
the integration of manv areas of discourse, problems ot meaning ii.e 
particular!) acute, the resolution of the meaning of technical terms that 
commonly take*- place within a single science cannot be relied on hete 
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Hence the role of philosophy at this level is of special importance lor 
the progress of educational theory The substantive contribution is made 
* the sense that other spheres of second-order philosophical inquiry 
are °ermane to the formation of theorv in education Ethics and the 
philosophical study of the domains of inquiry that form the 
are obvious examples. Hirst s use of 'substantial' tends to be misleading 
because in the relatively recent pract.ee of philosophy, these beliefs un- 
hke those of certain metaphysical systems have usualh been formal in 
character The precise relationship of philosophv to the development 
of distinctively educational theorv is not examined Hirst nimse I 
suggests that it would depend on a further analysis of how 'understand- 
mg of this kind [philosophical! enters into a theorv concerned w.th the 
making of practical judgments" 1 

While Hirst leaves the methodologv of educational meor and the 
role of philosophy in an obscure state, he does emphas./.e an in., " int. 
perhaps the central, aspect of educational theorv its preoccupation with 
practical judgment It mav be too much, however, to sav that this is 
Its exclusive concern, perhaps the effort, simplv lo explain some aspect 
of education mav make a legit.mate claim to being educational 
theory 

Educational Theory as an Aggregate of Applw J Disciplines 
While this position admits of a wide variety of interpretations, in general 
it locates the un.tv of education as a field of stud) not in the character- 
,sl.cs of the mquirv but solely in the set of related act.v it.es w h.ch consti- 
tute the pract.ee of education lake eng.neer.ng and medicine, cuucalion 
,s a profession which derives Us laws and theor.es lor pracl.ee from 

m r n ^,i: a s p ; n ;r.ed 6 . ^ ^ , 

some integration a! the level ol inquiry, namely, in the J'st.ncUvc 
extralogicaP vocjbularv ol education ' I h.s approach probably differs 
onlv in "degree from the one we have just discussed Again philosophy 
has' the special role of analysing and clar.lv.ng the concepts m which 
education is described In addjtion to the reason given by Hirst, it should 
be noticed that many of these concepts have alw ays been of special 
interest to philosophers knowingMmderstand.ng. thinking, perceiving, 
feehng. intending, trying, etc In many of its other aspects, philosophy 
would also be a more general contributor to the body ol educational 
theorv 
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Another version of the position quite strictly takes the practical 
enterprise of education as the only bond of unity be'ween the disciplines 
which study it. In fact, the unity is almost entirely nominal Sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, political >cicnti.sts. and so on severally apply 
the theories, laws, and concepts of t:ieir own discipline. Problems are 
not formulated from the viewpoint of the complex pattern of educational 
practice but from the conceptual perspective of the particular disciplines; 
even the most common terms like educating, training, learning change 
their meaning from one discipline to another The result is fragmen- 
tation as many kinds of theory in education as there are disciplines 
studying ;t The point about this version is that it fairly accurately 
describes what is lommonK done in university departments of edu- 
cation in this way ot studying education, theory* is typically understood 
in the scientific sense Thus the main weight of attention is given to 
developing descriptive and explanatory theories rather than ones that 
are prescriptive and normative ' 

What lMthe'role of philosophy in this scheme of things 0 In one sense, 
any application o r philosophy that relates to the practice of education 
is admissible, whether in the form of deductions from metaphysical 
claims about the nature of man and ihe world or in the use of analytical 
methods to resolve philosophically perceived educational problems Bv 
a courteous extenMon of the term 'theory', the conclusions might be 
said to constitute philosophical theory of education In other words, like 
psychology and sociology and other applied disciplines, philosophy 
could go about its own business of manufacturing its particular brand 
ot educational theory \ 

Fducationul theory building is more commonly interpreted as a stnctn 
scientific enterprise, at present far from the ideal ot an interpreted axio- 
matic system but striving in that direction In this context, philosorhv 
might be considered relevant to the following aspects 

\1rthodolo%u til Problems that iriM' m the Suvfttifn Studx of l.dutaium 
this would involve the application ot philosophv ol science (and soli.i! 
science) Moreover bec.aise manv social scientists still believe in the* 
|rmth ot value-tree science and in e value ncutrahtv ol means thev 
are not avaie ol the relevance tru. 'cncral value thevv ethics, and 
nocki! philosophv might have tor then suentihe work 

I he Setting of Ldtuattonal (tools 

In devising theoretically -based techniques, social scientists often insist 
that thev are only competent to determine the most efficient means 
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Thev look to the 'policy makers' to establish the des.red ends Sometimes 
„ ,s even thought that ph.losophers have a place among the policy 
makers. At least they are . sually looked to for the clarification of the 
often vaguely stated" objective.. Th.s has probably been the most com- 
mon mterpretauon of the role of philosophy .n educat.on and of the 
d,v.s.on of labour between philosophy and the social sciences ,n its 
system c study It is basically the position that has been taken by a 
number oi ph.losophers for example. Max Black. C J Ducasse. William 
Frankena, D J. O'Connor 6 

The last of these devoted a whole.book to the topic Apart from the 
contribution of philosophy to the logical structure of «c£^™> 
,n educaoon. O'Connor believes that it is almost entirely absorbed w.th 
the aims or ends of educat.on As Passmore 7 points out. 0 Connor 
re tches th.s verv limited conclusion bv completely ignor.ng the direct 
mierests of philosophy in the processes of educat.on The same neglect 
,s evident in the other writers 1 have mentioned 

In a recent art.ele*. O'Connor defends much the same position as 
,„ his book He sl.U in ,.os that "theory' in the strict sense applies «n l> 
to efforts at explanation on the T.odel of the physical sciences, and thus 
that educational theorv results from the attempts of various scientific 
disciplines to explain "educational phenomena He agrees that value 
■ udgments affect educational decs.ons. but thev do not form a part of 
educational theorv because the> cannot fit mto a common logical struc- 
ture with empinJal arguments The most that can be claimed for the 
normative role of educational theorv (in the strict sense) is that it ma;, 
,ssue in technical prescriptions that is. given an end that we agree is 
durable, a scientific theorv may md.cate the most efiect.ve means for 
achieving it In his general approach. O'Connor reflects the stand a re 
pmi&J [view on the stnctlv second-order role of ph.losophy. on what 
countsVis an explanation, and on the complete logical separation be- 
tween factual and value churns In his division of labour between scien- 
tific educational theorv and the contribution or normat.se d.scour e. 
O'Connor draws loo sharp a distinction between the means and ends 
of education 

Philosophy of Fducation is Simply Philosophy 

Th.s proposal is ambiguous It could mean that the ph.losoph.c.illv im- 
portant questions about education are of such generality that hey do 
not warrant a d.st.nct.ve branch of ph.losophy called the ph.losophy 
„| education', thev arc handled as part of general ph.Wphy Ih.s .s 
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the conclusion that O'Connor and Black, Tor example, reach The pro- 
posal could also be interpreted as meaning that the issues of education 
are so significant that philosophy must essentially be philosophy of edu- 
cation Such an approach i> illustrated, to a large extent, in Plato's 
philosophy, and even more thoroughly in John Dewey 

In Democracy and Education, Dewey observes that the tradition of 
European philosophy began with educational questions about the learn- 
ing of virtue, that in order to answer these questions the discussion 
moved to the nature of knowledge, to the change from ignorance to 
wisdom, to change in general and so on The inquiry was brought back 
to education with questions about instruction Again this led off to an 
examination of the relationship between thought and action, intellectual 
and moral virtues, and to the problem of tension between education 
with its stress on theorv and criticism and the general life of the com- 
munity moulding its members to conformity of action according to the 
prevailing customs Although the theoretical questions soon became 
detached from their practical context, European philosophv arose as a 
theory of educational procedure"' Philosophy, education, and societv 
according to Dewey stand in an intimate relationsh»p and one cannot 
profitably undertake philosophical reform without attending to the 
others His own effort at reconstruction is a return to philosophv as 
'philosophy of education' He emphasi/e> that the latter 

is not an external application of readv-made idea> to a svstem of practice 
having a radically d Terent origin and purpose it is only an explicit formu- 
lation of the problems of the formation of right mental and moral habaudes 
in respect to the difficulties of contemporary social life 

Ehe first wav of interpreting the claim that philosophv of education 
is simply philosophy is, I i,elieve, clearly mistaken It re>ts. to some 
extent, on the assumption that because 'education' is not classifiable 
in the same way as 'science' or 'mathematics', a makes no sense to talk 
about philosophy of education' This onlv shows that it makes no sense 
to suppose that philosophy of education' is exactly analogous to 'philos- 
ophy of science' or 'philosophy of mathematics' The assumption is dog- 
matic and unthinking \ ollowing it literally, one would have to discount 
such au eptable and respected fields of philosophical inquiry as philos- 
ophy of action, of law. of language, of religion (unless one stipulated 
'theology'), nf morality of the political order and even philosophy of 
mind (or philosophical psychology) It is surelv either trivially true or 
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mistaken to observe that all these 'philosophies of are simply philosophy 

(with a capital P). 

The interpretation also tends to assume that. even^roM he purpose 
of application, the essential work of philosophy c<an be adequately 
accomplished at remote levels of generality.^ Ignores the important 
modifications that the particular context frequently forces on the mode 
of philosophical reasoning and the application of philosophical con- 
clusions reached elsewhere. If one were following the interpretation, one 
might suggest that there is really no need for. say. philosophy of history 
and nhilosophy of social science, that after all one s.rrnly applies-^ 
conclusions of ep.stemology. However, when philosophers pay dose 
•attention to the practice of history or psychology, they find that the 
answers to certain common questions (e g What is explanation?) cannot 
simplv be transferred, that there are some problems in these fields which 
do not arise even when attention is focused on problems of knowledge 
m the physical sciences. With more experience of the actual context 
,t has even been found that history cannot be treated merely as a ^social 
science Finally it need hardly be pointed out that an applied field is 
not disqualified as legitimate in philosophy just because it draws on 
one or several existing applied fields in add.t.on to philosophy pury 
and simple (whatever that may be) If this were the case, we would- 
again be forced to reject most, if not all. 'philosophy of 

These reminders do not demonstrate that there should h philosophy 
of education' Tliev do show that if educat.orf is of sufficient philosophi- 
cal interest, there 'is no good reason in the practice of philosophy why 
it should not constitute a dutinct area of inquiry 

The second interpretation-which makes education the central concern 
of philosophy-is obviously too restrictive There are many philosophical 
questions d.rectlv related to education which may be discussed for their 
own sake or in some other context md there are important philosoplucal 
auctions which have little or no bearing on educatu.r, What Dewey s 
comments on the connection- between philosophy X d education show 
,s that education has been viewed as an activity worthy of philosophical 
studv not just in the sense that it could be KtU into ready-made doc- 
trines but as a source of distinctive ph.losoph.cal problems and a testing 
ground for solutions proposed .n other sett.ngs There are frequent illus- 
[rations of thus last point in Democracy end Education On the basis 
of his exam.nat.on of the meaning of interest, for example, m the 
teaching-learning process, he criticizes the Cartesian ami empiricist doc- 
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tnnes of mind and proposes an account of subject-matter, discipline, 
and intelligence fnot a peculiar possession of a person; but a character- 
istic of his activity) as an alternative to what he believes are the false 
consequences of these doctrines lor education 11 In Gilbert Rvles The 
Concept oj Mind, not only are most of the topics immediately relevant 
to education, but there are many sections in which he examines the 
logical aspects of educational activities (eg. teaching) or explores some 
more general activity (eg understanding, intelligence, theorizing) as it 
occurs in the context of education There are similar examples scattered 
through Wittgenstein's Philosophical Investigations In the well-known 
proposal for a revised program in epistemology towards the end of The 
Concept of Mind, Ryle outlines two aspects: the tneory of the sciences 
fthe systematic study of the structure of built theories'), and the theory 
of learning, discovery, and invention Of the latter he savs 

As there do exisi lhe practice and the profession r." leaching, lhere could 
exisi a branch of philosophical lheory eoneerned with lhe concept ol learn- 
ing, leaching, and examining This mighi be called 'the philosophy of learn- 
ing* the methodology of education' or. more grandly, the Grammar of 
Pedagogy' This would be the lheory of knowledge in the sense of being 
the theory of gelling 10 know The study would be concerned wiih the lerms 
m which certain episodes in lhe lives of individuals are described and 
prescribed for by leachers and examiners 1J 

I hope these brief references are sufficient to suggest that the practice 
of education is indeed of substantial philosophical interest and mav thus 
reasonably constitute a distinctive branch of philosophy Although the 
pre ;ise scope of philosophy of education might be difficult to settle. 
I hnd it an extraordinary thing, both on account of the historical connec- 
Uoi\\ and the nature of the case, thai the viabilitv ol philosophv ol edu- 
cation could be seriously que ♦loned No one, 1 suppose, has reallv 
doubted whether language a complex human activity, subject to inten- 
sive scientific study, so closely related to thought and general human 
development, and of such social importance -deserves to be a special 
held >f philosophical study Why should anvone be more sceptical about 
education 0 It. too. is a complex human activity, it is subject to intensive 
scientific study, at its core, it is »he deliberate process by which people 
are initiated into the basic modes of inquiry and organized bodies of 
knowledge, in anv society beyond the primitive stage it involves radically 
important institutional forms 1 think it can be claimed with justice lhat 
the onus of proof i< on those who suggest thai education docs not deserve 
sustained philosophical study 
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Before concluding this section. I wish to comment on one role of phil- 
osophy in respect to education that is commonly mentioned the pro- 
vision'of a general perspective In both interpretations of the claim that 
philosophy of education is simply philosophy, this in essence is what 
its role comes to. In the first, one could just as well substitute any other 
human enterprise for education In the second. Dewey's position, philos- 
ophy develops directlv in relation to the problems of education. His 
argument in its bare outline .his' while science presents the facts about 
the world pHnscphy explicates the kind of permanent disposition to 
action that the world as disclosed by science exacts of us Education 
is the process of forming these fundamental dispositions Thus philos- 
ophy is the general theory of education 1 1 

Metaphysical systems that make positive existence-claims about the 
ultimate nature of things also provide a general philosophical perspec- 
tive for education, as the> do for everything else However, they are 
remote from the problems of education and at best justify broad empha- 
ses that are compatible with quite diverse practices Even then they need 
to be taken as hypotheses or as metaphorical poetic-like interpretations, 
if thev seek to be treated as literally true, they encounter philosophical 
arguments (beginning with Hume and Kant) that seem to be decisive 
Some contemporarv philosophers have suggested that philosophy can 
provide a general perspective that is immediately related to the process 
of education itself Although through most of O'Connor's book philos- 
ophy is assigned a negative role, there is the brief suggestion that it 
otTers.i realignment of experience, not knowledge but understanding 
a new point ol view on what we already know " Israel Schetller 
expresses a somewhat similar opinion in the introduction to his book 
[he Unvw »l Uuiannn He suggests that, in the light ol the present 
development ol science philosophers mas attempt to sketch a general 
perspective in two wuvs 

[ ither hv buildins on accepted findings and common experiences in various 
domains in ordeMo elaborate a picture ol the wh.de world, or bv anabsing 
the ba>.. ideas and assumptions -eurring in a vanclv ol special Melds 

Although the lormer ma\ be theoretically possible, the sheer vastness 
and specialization of scientific- knowledge raise extremely serious prac- 
tu d difficulties 1 or this reason recent philosophers have taken the 
'alter approach As Seheffler observes, however, there is tonsiderdble 
variation in the ranae of the perspective sought even at this level 
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To the extent that philosophy is seeking a general perspective on the 
varieties of knowledge and intelligent inquiry, it is addressing itself 
immediately to one of the most fundamental questions in the design 
of any program of general education how the methods and findings 
of different disciplines may be ordered and related in a curriculum 

III 

Before attempting to draw together the positive conclusions from this 
discussion. I think it is necessary to comment somewhat more explicitly, 
although briefly, on two aspects of the topic: the natu r e of applied 
philosophy, and the present state of educational research 

Applied Philosophy 

There is a tendency to draw a sharp distinction between pure and 
applied philosophy However, with the exception of mathematical or 
formal hgic, it seems that all philosophical inquiry is applied We may 
make distinctions of degree for example, in terms of the generality of 
the field o f application (as between, say, theory of knowledge and philos- 
ophy of science, or philosophy of action and ethics) or in terms o r the 
kind of applied field (a discipline, a set of practical activities, >me 
combination of the two) or in terms of the kind of empirical knowledge 
on which the philosophical method i« employed (everyday observation 
and common experience, introspection, experimentally supported con- 
clusions, scientific theories) One of the distinctive philosophical concerns 
in anv applied field is with the logical features of the characteristic con- 
cepts used m or about that field the logical conditions which must be 
met if terms are to be used in the way appropriate to the context, the 
logical connections between the concepts within this context, and be- 
tween these concepts and those in other settings as Ryle puts it, 'working 
out tb- panties and the disparities of reasoning between arguments 
hinging on the concepts of one conceptual apparatus and arguments 
hinging on those of another' ]h 

In order to perform this broadly logical task, the philosopher must 
use tactual knowledge and his conclusions will inevitably affect what 
we take to be the state of affairs hven in analysing the concepts of 
ordinarv language, a philosopher at least has to appeal to what he sup- 
poses is known bv himself and othe f s simply as speakers of the language 
the actual usage of a term It has been suggested that even here there 
is need for more s\ stem a tic empirical evidence of what in fact the usage 
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is. Passmore makes the point, perhaps a little unkindly, in his discussion 
of Ryle's distinction between 'use 1 and 'usage \ 

Rvle's answer is that he does not need to study usage The philosopher already 
knows 'the stock use", as a resultof a number of salutary corrective processes 
'in the nursery' and in the later stages of his education. But this is true only 
in the sense that the philosopher ordinarily knows how to use a word in 
its more common contexts, or how to give a rough indication of its meaning 
to a foreigner That is very different from the really accurate knowledge of 
nuances needed for a serious discussion even of 'the stock use\ Ryle's nurse, 
to point my case, apparently did not kno* here was such a word as 'misusage' 
and his best friends had never told him that one really must be careful in 
using the word 'synonym' l ' 

Apart from helping to clear up disputed questions of usage, well- 
founded empirical knowledge is probably also needed for an adequate 
philosophical analysis of even the most common features of experience 
Writers in philosophy of mind, for example, frequently argue from the 
way in which we learn certain kinds of words. Thus in Anthony Kenny's 
Action. Emotion and Will the way children learn emotion words is cru- 
cial at one point to his philosophical purpose. Incidentally, although 
Kenny is much more sensitive to the findings of psychology than many 
others who deal with topics in philosophical psychology, his only refer- 
ence on this occasion is to Wittgenstein's view. 18 

In all aspects of applied philosophy not only is there this interchange 
between the formal and the substantive, but there are circumstances 
in which it is appropriate for the philosopher to engage in arguments 
and propose conclusions of a substantive kind Common usage is not 
an unquestionable criterion; sometimes it is quite inadequate or radically 
misleading and the philosopher needs to argue for its reform The place 
of substantive argument in philosophical inquiry is particularly well 
illustrated in the field of ethics Suppose we start with the suggestion 
that ethics be restricted to an account of the logic of moral language 
Even in this task, it will be necessary for the philosopner to become 
acquainted with the main variations in morality and the use of moral 
language in both contemporary and historical perspectives It is not 
enough for him simply to know what other ethical theorists and moralists 
have said He will need to be informed by soc.al science, history, litera- 
ture, current affairs At the same time, his conclusions about the logical 
features of the moral domain, unless they simply catalogue the vari- 
ations, must determine, at least in a general way, the substance of what 
is acceptable as moraiitv. But 1 think the moral philosopher should go 
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further to exarrvne moral problems and suggest solutions When a gtoup 
of people faces a serious moral choice, it is obvious that a great deal 
of expert knowledge is relevant to an adequate response If a decision 
is to be reached, this knowledge must be co-ordinated at some point, 
and whoever does it will have to be familiar with and rely on the findings 
of experts in several fields Among all the contributors. I believe the 
moral philosopher has a particularly crucial role in this task What he 
does as his special competence, clarifying and refining the logical charac- 
ter of the distinctive moral concepts and arguments, is normative for 
all kinds of inquiry into morality and already requires him to knoA 
related work in several empirical fields as well as the writings of 
moralists and ethical theorists 

I suggest that the situation of philosophy in relation to education is 
analogous In commenting on Dewey's method in Democracy and 
Education. O'Connor complains that he goes beyond the philosophical 
limits in discussing questions of psychology, sociology, and educational 
method and in examining the aims and nature of education in a way 
which does not fall obviously, into any conventional academic prov- 
ince* 1M O'Connor is >bsessed with the importance of the formal- 
substantive distinction I do not necessarily wi>h to defend Dewey's 
conclusions or the details of his method, but I believe that, like the 
ethical theorist addressing himself to a moral problem, he is integrating 
knowledge from a variety of disciplines, in an essentially philosophical 
way. in order to provide a general guiding theory for the conduct of 
education 

The Present State of Educational Research Jn 

In the following comments. I shall simply highlight the characteristics 
that seem most related to an assessment of the role of philosophv in 
the development of educational theory 

(i) Probablv the only examples of general theories in educational 
research are those of opeiant and classical conditioning, and these can 
be cntici/ed for not providing an adequate account of the learning with 
which education is crucially concerned For the most part, empirical 
investigation is devoted to establishing statistical generalizations about 
a limited range of social or personal factors, causes of behavioural 
change, and so on which are believed to be relevant to education A 
large part of recent sociological work, for example, has been trying to 
identify social factors (eg class, race, religion, region, institutional set- 
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ting) related to academic success. It has been found, for example, that 
♦*e self-concept may. under certain conditions, have as much to do with 
ademic achievement as social class Many studies have been done 
poverty and cultural deprivation, the quality of segregated education, 
the reasons for school withdrawal and failure at various levels. Socio- 
logists often employ organization theory They see schools as complex 
bureaucratic organizations to which they apply such sociological 
concepts as class, status, and power. 

Although there have been many studies on detailed aspects ot 
language (verbal learning, reading, listening, speech, communicating), 
they have not been carried on in the context of any comprehensive 
theory of language behaviour (operant and classical conditioning have 
been most influential in work on verbal learning) and they have not 
issued in any general theory to guide classroom teaching and learning 
in these areas This. I think, is typical of all phases of empirical research 
in education at present The experimental design is often very sophisti- 
cated; sometimes, however, this may be a substitute for thinking about 
the more fundamental issues discovering the serious problems, devising 
worthwhile hypotheses, etc In an attempt to achieve the ideal of a gen- 
eral theory, some researchers, encouraged by a number of philosophical 
comments on educational theory, have mistakenly attempted to employ 
a formal deductive scheme as a model for the stage of theory building 
They confuse the reconstructed logic of certain built theories with the 
logic of procedure in building a theory 

(n) As noted earlier, the problems studied are frequently detached 
from the total enterprise of education and perceived m the context ot 
this or that particular social science Empirical researchers, as well as 
philosophers of education, have been disturbed by this disregard for 
the educational question Piagefs account of developmental stages, for 
example, is no doubt useful for an educator Among other things, it 
indicates what we mav typically expect in the present circumstances and 
illustrates vividly the importance of logical sequence But it does not 
answer the cdutatorN question about the kind of delibtr,'"- instructional 
intervention for which he should be responsible in the child's life at 
a certain age Educational research ma; find out that a particular 
method will accelerate the acquisition of a later stage, or remove a stage 
altogether if it is judged to be undesirable (as may be the case with 
on* or more of the typical stages of development in moral reasoning 
tha? Kohlberg has described) This still does not settle the educational 
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question. Even if children can be taught algebra at age five, there are 
other practical issues and questions of value which affect the decision 
on what a child of five should be doing with his life 

The point which is crucial here has already been mentioned A study 
of education as education must accept its main concepts (teaching and 
learning and the whole web of concepts that is formed an '>nd them) 
with the normative force they have in that complexly interrelated pattern 
»»f human activity which comprises the educative process Like science. 
i.*'>i«!!tv. and many other practices, what counts as education is not 
sm ply what is being; done or has been done at any time in the name 
of eujcation. it involves an ideal. 'Education' and us associated concepts 
are shaped by episterriologicaL moral, and aesthetic criteria I he neglect 
of the distinctive language of education in empirical research is ev ident 
at various levels Practically all experiments in verbal learning have u«* *d 
groups of words (or nonsense syllables) without regard to the possibly 
Mgmficant influence of grammatical structure a senouN deficiency if 
one\ interest is in the learning and use of language most related to 
euucation More generally, psychologists have tended to neglect the 
stud* >f the more complex intellectual activities (in science anu the arts) 
that are central to deliberate education 

Among the more constructs approaches to educational research 
during the past few year- aave been the attempts to studv teaching 
ind learning together in ttie classroom and to develop theories that relate 
to both aspetis Specific work has been done on meting* u I verbal 'earn- 
ing with particular reference to the relationship bet< earlier and later 
sets of verbal learnings Some approaches to cla<>u-m research ha^e 
taken an inferdis. plinary perspective, have *uxn sensitive to the 
phenomena being studiH in devising classificUorv schemes, and have 
recognized the distinctive educational concepts J1 

(111) Much educational research, including the approach I have just 
mentioned, has been preoccupied with description and explanation 
Such wor* is t'wiously valuable and may contribute either directly or 

idirectlv to educational theory For example. Talcott Parsons points 
out that the school viewed as a social svstem is performing two basic- 
tasks in contemporary American society developing commitments and 
skills for the performance of adult roles, and acting as a selective agency 
lor the work force T/ns is useful information, but we still need to rai^e 
the crucial educatioral question of whether this is what schools ought 
to be doing In »u*cr words, a large proportion of research has been 
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neglecting the fundamental aspect of educational theory whi as we 
saw, is stressed bv Hirst an organized body of knowledge issuing m 
practical judgments to guide th£ conduct of education I have already 
at least hinted that this task is mor& than anything else a ph Wphical 
one Social scientific theories have become guiding doctrines for edu- 
cational practice-but they undergo a philosophical conversion in the 
process Sometimes this may not be self-conscious, as when group 
dynamics imperceptibly takes on the characteristics of a comprehensive 
theory of truth and value On other occasions it is quite explicitly Revised 
as philosophy Of behaviourism. B F Skinner says that it is k a philosophy 
of science concerned with the subject matter and methods of psychol- 
ogy*- In fact. I think it has been fairly conclusively shown that it is 
a philosophy of man as well " Skinner's theory shows, incidental), that 
the integrating philosophical work need not necessarily be done by a 
member of the philosophical guild What is important I think, is that 
it be recognised for what it is This applies equally to the small-scale 
philosophical work that needs to be c«one by scientists in '*e day -to-day 
conduct of their inquiries 

In stress^ the philosophical dimension of prescriptive educational 
theory. I assume that questions about educational policy and the nature 
of the process should be examined within educational theory and not 
left simply to the "decision of some external will (the government, the 
community, and so on) or to the chance consequences o\ the techniques 
vve employ Even if the scientists in the stuc j of education claim that 
they only prescribe the most efficient means for reaching an external!) 
determined end. the problem of co-ordinating the proliferated and 
fragmented research still remains 

I should stress that the positim. defended here (and what was said 
about the role of the moral philosopher) is not an appeal for 'philosopher 
kings* lr. a democratic society, the political decisions affecting education 
are not made bv educational' theorists as such, any more than the politi- 
cal issues of war and peace are settled by experts in political science, 
economics, international law. ethics, and soon The point I wish to make 
is that it does fall wuhin the scope of education as a disciplined inquirv 
critically to examine the values that are actually shaping the educationa. 
process* at any time and. where necessary, to argue for alternatives in 
the light of educational criteria This is a quite dirtetent interpretation 
from il. one which in its crudest form simply says. 'You (the group 
with efljaive political power in the situation) V M us what kind of end- 
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product you want from the educational system, and we will devise the 
most effective inean^ for getting it' 

IV 

In the systematic study of education. I think it is useful to distinguish 
two aspects the nature of the teaching-learning process, and the insti- 
tutional forms of education in social context These two aspects are 
intimately related Whichever one is emphasized, the basic purpose of 
the study is to provide a body of knowledge and techniques for the 
effective guidance of educational practice This includes the quest for 
more adequate explanation and understanding of the process in order 
both to suggest new knowledge for the improvement of practice and 
to strengthen the theoretical framework. It should be noticed that the 
theory as well as the procedures is important for those who have 
.mmediate responsibility for the ' r ocess If the teacher grasps the theory 
of what he is doing, not oalv does !ns own life and work become more 
intelligent bir because teaching cannot be reduced to a set of clear-cut 
rules, he is more likely to adapt effectively in novel situation , 

The question now is how various disciplines, and prolnsophv in par- 
titular, arc involved in the development of such educational theorv hor 
the sake of simphcitv I will refer only to philosophy and psychology 
Although there are important differences between ps)OK»logy and econ- 
omics, f' , example in the kind of bearing each has on the study of 
education, what 1 am saving here may be ■ ken as referring to all applied 
sciences in this field \\. -hould distinguish. ! think, (hrc* levels 1 the 
study of education 

The nrst of these involves the core of educational theory Because 
i,| difficulties with the term 'theory*, we should perhaps speak of it as 
educational theory and policy in any case, it includes (a) the critical 
analvsis of the distinctive concepts that are employed in the context 
of education, and (b) the systematic working out of pra< tical judgments 
to guide educational practice I or the reasons already given, the first 
of these is clearly philosophical and the second, beyond quite specific 
issue >. relies most heavily on philosophical skills to draw together the 
svstematic empirical knowledge and practical experience of education 
into a relevant and justified normative educational theory The position, 
as I have suggested, is comparable to that of ihe ethical theorist in the 
examination of moral v aes 
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The second level includes philosophy of education, psychology of edu- 
cation, etc The areas are distinguished by the characteristic metW>d^ 
they use and the knowledge they apply They constitute philosophy, 
psychology . etc of education to the extent that thev employ the concepts 
of education es clarified at the first level, and address themselves :o 
prohlrms that arise from and arc framed within the conduct of edu- 
cation If this is done, the prospects for interdisciplinary studies are 
enhanced and ihe raw maten il is already shaped for assimilation into 
the core of educational theory 

At the third level 1 am placing disciplines like philosophy, psychology, 
and soon that may inquire into aspects of education on their own terms 
or deal with topics not about education but clearly relevant to it We 
should distinguish here, however, between disciplines that, because of 
their affinity* to what is involved in educating, mav form effective 
branches i f educalWal theory at the second level and those that ireat 
education or apply to it from, as f. were, the outside (e g architecture 
demographv economics law, statistics) In relation to this scheme cur- 
riculum design and theory of instruction draw on cue h of the three levels 
as well as on the disciplines and othe> modes of organized knowledge 
that form the content ot the curriculum 

\ or philosophv of education (as part of the second level) I think the 
tollow.ng expects might make up the broad outlines ol a progiam 1 hev 
tend In ha\e one or more ot three foul points the teaching-learning 
process the school as an institution, the Astematie stud\ of education 
In some c^ses, it is only philosophical method which i- being applied 
to questions and problems distinctive of education, in other cases there 
is also an application ot more general philosophical distinction and 
theories 

(il logi.il leatures ot the processes ot U aching and learning related 
to more" general questions in the logic of critical inquiry, 

general perspective on methods ot inquiry an domains ot know- 
ledge Vhilosophv o! science, of mathematics etc as each hears np the 
methods ot teaching and organizing the arc« o\ studv within a 
curriculum 

(ni) moral and social philosophical questions about the general prac- 
tice ot education (>.s process and institution) its relationship to cultural 
transmission .mi change values in the studv of education moral 
education 
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(iv ) aesthetics ia relation to the general piactice of education and 
t> curriculum and teaching methods in literature and the fine arts, 

(v) aspects of the philosophy of mind and action that bear on philo- 
sophical work at the first level (khe core of educational theory), 

(vi) philosophical aspects of methodology m the historical and 
tuenhtic study of education 

Among the contributions of general philosophv (the third level), it 
i obvious that philosophv of science of maihematics of histoiv, etc 
have special relevance tor methods ol teaching and organizing specific 
areas of studv within a curriculum 

Although it is not logically required, 1 believe that there are good 
practical reasons why philosophers will make their most valuahle contri- 
bution to educational theory both at the first and second levels if they 
work directlv with teachers, curriculum experts, social scientists, and so 
on. on distinctively educational questions As a consequence. I think 
it is a serious mistake to organize research in education on the basis 
of applied disciplines in isolation No important research that issues n 
guidance tor educational practice can be adequately treated within the 
methodology and findings of one applied discipline Both m the concepts 
* it empbvs and the questions of value it involves, there is an inescapable, 
if sometimes obscured philosophical dimension 

I have been concerned throughout this discussion with the relevance 
of philosophv to edi cational theory and research and have onlv by im- 
plication referred to the place of philosophy in the teaching program 
of a school of education It I am correct about the role it should play 
in developing the core of educational theory, then obv lously there should 
be a substantial philosophical component in any serious gradi te 
program in the studv ot education In i 'der to approach the examination 
of educational issues with any degree of methodological sophistication, 
students must he well grounded in at least one of the disciplines that 
make up the second level in our scheme In practice most students can- 
not hope to be adequately qualified in mo e than on-, uch discipline 
Hen« higher degrees in edutatu n (at *ca*, research degrees) need to 
he undertaken from the perspective of one or another of the applied 
disciplines in the second level I he core of educational theory , (level 
one) to which all these" dp Mines contr i»ute should, however, form a 
par* of the curriculum thai is common to the specialized programs 

It is sometimes clamed that higher degrees in philosophy (history, 
ttc >of education should r e undertaken in the department of the 'parent* 
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discipline When departments of philosophy (to take the case 1 am 
mainlv concerned with here) offer jptihts on education 'and encourage 
theses on educational problems, this is obviously a desirable dev^lop- 
ment^md one that educational theorists should welcome However, be- 
cause of the complexity and importance of the practice of education, 
the intensive empirical study of which it is the object, and the many 
aspects under which philosophy is relevant, 1 believe that higher degree 
studies from the perspective of philosophy should be maintaij/ed and 
developed in schools of education Such studies are distinguished from 
philosophy of education in the context of general philosophy, not only 
bv being far more comprehensive and systematic in their treatmeh^ot 
education, but by their interdisciplinary character The degree work 
presupposes a background in general philosophy and a continued sludv 
of the parent discipline, but it is a degree in education 

As 1 have already mentioned, each of the applied disciplines should 
contribute to a common ground of educational theory Thus, lrt every 
case, the degree is in education but from the aspect of philosophy, or 
history, or psychology, etc In this respect, a graduate program in edu- 
cation is comparable to that of any other interdisciplinary field of study 
focused on a significant human institution (eg the study of law, politics, 
language) — t 
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Part ii: The Nature of 
Education 

The serious discussion of any particular question of educational practice 
will inevitably reflect at least some elements pf a normative theory-an 
account of what one beheves education, ldealjy, is about. The two chap- 
ters in this section argue for a theory of this kind. It is one that interprets 
schookng as a systematic introduction to the main symbolic form* of 
culture for the sake of the range of critical understanding and appreci- 
ation which this makes possible in human life It is, thus, a form of 
liberal education, and the first chapter argues specifically against various 
alternatives that interpret the school in a predominantly utilitarian way 
(e.g. for social adjustment, political reform, economic prosperity) The 
chapter sets out a number of general conditions that need to be satisfied 
if the practice of liberal education is *o realize the promise of its intrinsic 
values. 

In its emphasis on public modes of knowledge and standards of 
rational, objective inquiry, liberal education runs counter to the doctrines 
of romantic individualism. In the discussion of education, autonomy and 
creativity have been among the key concepts used by recent exponents 
of these and related doctrines The main purpose of Chapter 4 is to 
argue that autonomy as self-assertion -the supremacy of the individual 
will in thought and action-cannot be an aim of liberal education, for 
the latter is primarily directed to the growth of rational understanding 
thought and action subject to criteria of rationality and objectivity not 
determined by individual choice Seif-cntitism in the light of these 
criteria is among its intendra outcomes The kind of personal freedom 
that liberal education offers is, first, the intellectual independence that 
comes through being able to apply these criteria with understanding 
and, second, the range and quality of significant choice that a knowledge 
of the main symbolic modes of culture makes possible 



Chapter 3 

Characteristics of Quality in Education 



The Instrumental View of Education and the School 

It has been commonly assumed by conservatives and reformers alike 
that the school is and should be a crucial instrument for promoting 
their vision of society. In modern industrialized societies, of whatever 
ideology, the school has tended to be valued largely as an agency for 
training and selecting efficient personnel for the system, and for devel- 
oping national political identity. 

Among reformers, both liberals and egalitarians have until very re- 
cently taken the connection between school and socioeconomic oppor- 
tunity for granted, and their concern with the school as an agent of 
social reform has focused almost exclusively on the promotion of equal 
economic opportunity. 1 For the liberals, it has been a matter of making 
sure that schooling, thought to be the major instrument of economic 
opportunity, would be equally accessible to all groups in the society 
For the more egalitarian-minded, the objective has been to ensure, as 
nearly as possible, equality of scholastic outcome for all groups in the 
society-and this involves treating individuals and groups quite 
unequally during the process 

Given that schooling has so commonly been valued mainly as an 
instrument for achieving certain non-educational en/is. it is not surpris- 
ing that educational institutions would reflect a 'factoiy' or 'managerial' 
model of organization, 01 that the making of a human being might 
be thought to be analogous to the making of an automobile. 

While some of the social reformers have been directly concerned about 
the form and content of schooling itself, the question of what schools 
do in the name of education and what real relationship there is between 
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scholastic c enlevement and the performance of a job has largely been 
overshadowed by the belief that access to schooling is the key to improv- 
ing an individual's or a group's chances in tU competition for social 
and economic advantage The Attempt to use the school m this 
instrumental way has had at least two important consequences for the 
achievement of qualitv in education the continual inflation *>f scholastic 
credentials, and the proliferation of all kinds of formal courses for 
acquiring skills and knowledge that were previously learnt on the job 

or in some other wa\ 2 

Recent writers who have focused directly on the nature of schooling 
display a very broad spectrum of interests Many have been trying to 
work out what schools (or some alternative to them) might usefullv do 
for the apparently large percentage of the population that ha< neither 
the ability nor the interest .o engage in serious academic work Another 
substantial group has been proposing various ^interpretations of school- 
ing that place it more effectively at the service of a favoured political 
objective In relation to the theme of quality, the effort to shape the 
practices of the school so that (hey both reflect and promote* egalitarian 
principles is particulaily significant The emphasis on equality is not 
logically .ncompatible with a high level of quality in education How- 
ever, in the face >f practical difficulties, the/bias in the egalitamn 
position seems to tend in the direction of mediocrity 

V arious Senses of 'Education' 

While the question of what constitutes quality in education cannot 
ignore the uses to which education may in fact be put or be tailored 
to serve, 1 shall approach the question by attempting to treat education 
as far as possible on its c.vn terms What I mean is that, despite its 
humble ancillary origins, the practice of education, like such other prac- 
tices as art and literature, has in the course of its history acquired a 
degree of autonomy !t mav promote a variety of ends, but then is 
a limit to what may .usufiably oi >:vcn intelligibly he done\n thename 
of education It may be interpreted from a variety of perspectives, but 
a psychological or political theory of education, for example, is not 
necessarily an educational theory fn the discussion that follows, I shall 
be commenting directly on the characteristics that distinguish a high 
level of quality in the practice of education Because educaimn has be- 
come a notoriously vague and ambiguous concept, it will first he necess- 
ary to mark out explicitly the boundaries within which I am examining 
the criteria of quality in education 
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There is the sense in which education refers to the total range of 
experiences b> which human beings come to. maturity in the context 
of a given society and culture Even in this broad interpretation, while 
virtually anything may contribute to our education, not every experience 
is necessarily educational The notioli of maturity (or its equivalent) 
implies some standards by which change over ime in the life of a human 
being is evaluated People p*ay differ on what these standards are. and 
thus on what counts as being educated 

Although much of education, understood broadly, may be incidental 
or even fortuitous, there has to be some deliberate effort on the- part 
of adults in a society if its new members are to acquire distinctly human 
ways of thinking, feeling, imagining, communicating, acting, and so on 
that is. the skills involved are not simply given as a matter of genetic 
endowment, nor do they emerge spontaneously in the course of growth 
The deliberate effort to develop these skills constitutes a somewhat 
narrower sense of the term 'education' The procedures by which young 
children learn to speak or to recognize that there are important dif- 
ferences in the way we should treat persons and things are obvious and 
crucial examples 

There are some distinctively human ways of thinking, feeling, etc - or 
at least some aspects of them-that most people do not easily pick up 
informally, even with the encouragement of those who are aheady 
accomplished Their acquisition depends on. 01 >s greatly facilitated by 
a sustained and .systematic effort at learning under the guidance of 
others wh.o bv training and experience are specially qualified for the 
complex tasks'of teaching that are involved Obvious examples are learn- 
ing to read with critical appreciation and to write with precision and 
style Such teaching and learning form the practice of education in an 
even more specific use of the word. While this practice might be con- 
ducted in a variety of ways, it has in fact given rise to the di" Iinct social 
institution called the schooi In examining characteristics of quality in 
education. I am referring to this selective systematic induction into 
aspect , of culture and social life associated with the institution of the 
sehwi Even in this restricted sense, the engagement in education is 
by no means limited to childhood and adolescence However, in the 
present context, it is this age range that I mainly have in mind 

1 must further stipulate that in this discussion I am referring to school- 
ing only in so far as it is concerned with liberal education, that is. as 
it contributes to the knowledge, skills, and attitudes thought to be desir- 
able for human beings as such, regardless of the specific roles that they 
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may play in life. Historically schooling has been belli liberal and vo- 
cational. Sometimes these have been combined, even closely integrated, 
in the school curriculum, on other occasions they have distinguished 
different kinds of schools' It is an interesting feature of the western 
cultural tradition that several of the influential ideals of an educated 
person (in the general sense) have grown out of vocational and pro- 
fessional ideals * 

In demarcating the concept of education by reference to schooling 
one does not gain anv short cut to answers on what constitutes quality 
in education -although the problem may be a little more manageable 
There is no help at all if schooling is simply identified as what schools 
in fact do, for, apart from what schools might claim to do in the name 
of educating, they can serve a wide range of other purposes When 
schooling is associated with the concept of educating, and thus is used 
in a normative sense, we are confronted by two general and controversial 
questions what activities are to count as education?!, and what edu- 
cational activities should the school engage in 0 In making the above 
distinctions .n the meaning of 'education', I could not avoid taking some 
steps towards answering these questions 

There an: at least three main objections to the position expressed 
or implied in the distinctions I have made on the meaning ol 'education' 
The first comes from people such as Mich* who argue that it is imposs- 
ible (at least in the conditions of the contemporary world) tor the insti- 
tution of the school to avoid having an immorally manipulative, 
dehumanizing cllect According to Illich and those who share his analy- 
sis, the school, with its structured curriculum of studies under the direc- 
tion of teachers, is fundamentally antithetical to the achievement of 
quality in education. The latter depends on dismantling the school sys- 
tem and reiving entirely on such informal, incidental, and self-i.iotivated L 
kinus of learning as people participate in the life of society at large 

The second and .lurd objections come from Ihose who in different 
ways demand educational reform while retaining the institution of the 
sch(K)l Supporters of the second objection deplore the use of the school 
as «n instrument of economic opportunity, yet seek educational change 
mainly for the ulterior end of political and economic reform One version 
of the policy of the long march through institutions' claims that when 
the schools are given fully to educating, they develop people who are 
dysfunctional in a corporate capitalist economy, and so eventually bring 
about its downfall More usually, this objection challenges the claim 
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that there is any independent ground on which the nature of education 
and ihe role of the $chcol may i>e deternvned. They are thoroughly 
politicized, and cannot be otherwise The only question to be Nettled 
is the kind of political ends they serve 

The supporters of the third objection not only wish to retain the school 
but advocate the expansion of its role Over the past few decades, there 
has been strong suppurt from various theoretical perspectives for a con- 
tinual proliferation of the functions of the school ' It has reached the**? 
point where the school is seen virtually as an all-purpose institution, 
a conglomerate of family, mental health chnic, community centre, social 
reform agency, and more Some exponents of this view simpl> want 
to tack on all kinds of good works to the specifically educational activi- 
ties of the school Others go much further arid reinterpret the educational 
role Of the school as self-expression, mental health, social reform, and 
so on. 4 

1 shall comment on these objections only to the extent of making 
my earlier assumptions more explicit. One may agree with much of 
lllich's tiiticisin of .the actual effects of schooling and its exaggerated 
place in con temporary society without concluding that the only solution 
is to get rid of the school altogether. Like any other human institution, 
the school always stands in need of reform As part of thi* process, 
it would be desirable to develop alternative opportunities for learning/' 
and to 'disestablish' the school (for example, to break down its present 
dose connection with social and economic advancement) These changes 
would help to free the school fiom the distraction of educational activi 
ties that it docs not need to perform, and from external pressures that 
mav radically divert it from its distinctive educational role 

In reference to the second objection, there may be justification for 
believing that, if onlv the schools were to promote high-quality edu- 
cation, they would contribute substant.ally to a radical political and 
social transformation A significant rise in the level of critical and 
imaginjtive thobght among the population generally would, no doubt, 
facilitate various reforms in the present system It might even lead to 
the collapse of corporate capitalism However, apart from settling the 
matter by arbitrary definition, I do not see why the ideal of ail educated 
person is necessarily incompatible with that of a capitalist economy 
In any case, many of our basic social problems arise from tU* conditions 
of a mass technological society rather than from a particular economic 
or political system The main point in the present context is that if the 
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school, when fully committed to the task of educating, fails to precipitate 
the desired revolutionary change, there is every reason to suppose that 
the advocates of the 'long march through institutions' policy, even in 
its mildest form, would, manipulate the school in whatever other way 
they thought it would be an effective instrument of revolution. 

For the stronger versions of the policy, one is not left in doubt It 
is explicitly argued that the school is necessarily a politicized institution 
and that what counts as education depends basically on the political 
ends it serves* 1 The attempt to politicize education (and the school) 
totallv is, 1 believe, seriously mistaken and undesirable. The claim that 
education cannot be politically ne3Ti*4^1oes not entail the- claim that 
every aspect of education must be politil^l. Among other defects, this 
latter belief ignores the variety of human\nowledge and experience, 
it forces those engaged m an educational inquiry to reduce all problems, 
however complex, 10 the simplified dimensions that make a decision 
of action possible; and it breaks down the degree of detachment of 
school from society that is a necessary condition for the development 
of critical thought Except by a process of crude reduction, aesthetic 
standards and criteria of rationality and objeUivity-whioh apply per- 
haps even more immediately to the practice of education than to moral 
and political ideals-cannot be treated as being in themselves political, 
values 

The advocates of the school as an all-purpose institution are, 1 believe, 
taking a very short-sighted approach to social and educational reform. 
There seems to be an extreme and unwarranted confidence in the power 
of the chool as an antidote to the breakdown of other social institutions 
or a decline in cultural vitality Despite their exaggerations, the writings 
of Goodman and lllich provide a powerful critique of this fixation on 
schooling The attempt to make the school all things to all men not 
onlv confounds any distinctive educational purposes that this institution 
may be in a unique position to perform, but it directs attention and 
effort awav from those points in society at which reform could most 
effectively be made Ironically the quality of what the school can do 
depends largely on the quality of the general culture and the broad 
range of key social institutions 7 

On Valuing and What is Valuable 

The characteristics of high quality in the practice of education are 
obviouslv to be determined by what is thought to constitute the value 
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of education « The latter is not simply a matter of what people, even 
the majority, in fact value in the name of education, or what kind of 
value they in fact place upon it. It is possible for high quality in edu- 
cation not to be highly valued, or for it to be valued only because it 
happens to be an effective means of securing something quite different, 
such as social or political power. 

At the same time, there are significant connections between the 
psychological activities of valuing and the judgment that a thing is valu- 
able First, feelings of pleasure or, more vaguely, of satisfaction, are 
usually considered to be valuable without reference to anything else 
However even here we cannot entirely ignore the cause or object of 
our feelings. For example, the pleasure that a person gets from inflicting 
pain on someone else does not deserve to be valued. Second, whatever 
is claimed to be objectively valuable must be related in some way to 
the capacities and experiences that distinguish human beings, including 
their characteristic needs and interests. The criteria of aesthetic value 
would be different if human beings could not perceive colour and sound 
as they do, and the moral domain would be substantially changed if 
they were immune to physical pain. Third, it would be bizarre to insist 
that something was valuable if there were no circumstances in which 
human beings ever experienced it as valuable. For to say that a thing 
is valuable is to imply that it satisfies-certain standards of excellence 
such that the appropriate experience of it will be humaniv perfecting 

In assessing the value of anything, including education, it is possible 
to treat it as either iristrumentally valuable or valuable as an end 1 he 
same thing may be assessed from both perspectives It is also obvious 
that although people mav differ on what they count as end values, 
they must hold one or several such values, in relation to which the things 
they treat as instruments of value are thought to be effective means 

Some theorists have argued that intrinsic value must be located in 
the 'satisfyingness' of an experience. In this interpretation, even the 
ob.ects we ultimately prize are in the strict sense instruments of value 
It is true that there are feelings of satisfaction that can be identified 
as such without any reference to their particular cause or object. A satis- 
fying state of mental calm might, for example, be induced by listening 
to Beethoven's Sixth Symphony or by taking a dose of valium For the 
purpose of the end value, one means might do as well as the other, 
they would then be equal in instrumental value. But there are many 
occasions on which an experience is recognized as worthwhile (and thus. 
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in some sense satisfying) precisely because it is the experience o f a cer- 
tain object. Whether or not one feels mental calm from listening to 
Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, to attend to it for whai it is as a work 
of art is a worthwhile experience because the work embodies character- 
istics of aesthetic excellence. We cannot achieve the,qi'ality of this ex- 
perience by taking a drug or doing deep-breathing exercises instead of 
listening to the music, or even by substituting a different symphony. 
There is a sense, then, in which we may say that certain things are 
intrinsically valuable that for a human being to expedience them appro- 
priately constitutes a desirable state of affairs. The experience is hu- 
rrranly perfecting because such objects exhibit various kinds of excellence 
relevant to the capacities and potentiality of human beings. One does 
not need any further justification for engaging in the experience of these 
objects, although they may also be in^trumentally valuable in a great 
many ways 

The Quality of Education from th Elective of Intrinsic Values 

I wish now to relate these comme : nature of value to the ques- 

tion of quality in education, Ch uestion can be ans' ered by 

assessing the effectiveness with w e process'af educat on serves 

various valued (and peihaps valua., v, arinsic ends The limitation of 
this approa:h is that it does not necessarily provide a test of the edu- 
cational quality of the process A school may engage in activities that 
are trivial or every miseducame, and still be entirely effective in produc- 
ing patriotic and orderly citizens, or in promoting an egalitanajr society, 
or enabling minority groups to gain proportionate representation in the 
vanois economic strata of the capitalist system The crucial matter, ^ 
therefore, is what we think are distinctively educational activities and 
how we value them 

Following from wh I have said very generally about the nature of 
education, I think the fundamental condition of educational quality is 
that the process of teaching and learning should be preoccupied with 
the highest achievements in the various forms of meaning through which 
human life and the world aie described, explained, interpreted, and 
evaluated, and through which human experience is expressed ( ' Some 
of the forms of meaning tend u be predominantly theorizing activities, 
although they may be applied in various practices Mathematics, science, 
history, and'philosophy are clear examples. Other forms of meaning 
are directly enmeshed in practical activities, such as religion, morality, 
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education, government, literature, and the arts. . Because of the sig- 
nificance ot these practices in human life, they have given rise to related 
theorizing activities (for example, theology, ethics, literary criticism) 
Fundamental to and pervading all these forms of meaning is the insti- 
tution of language. In terms of the comments already made on values. 
,t is obvious that for a person to come to an understanding and appreci- 
ation of any of these forms of meaning must be an intrinsically worth- 
while experience, whatever ulterior purposes -t may serve. We cannot 
gain adequate mastery in any of the forms cf meaning simply through 
schooling: but the achievement does depend on systematic and guided 
learning and thus justifies the existence of the school as a distinct 
institution. 

In this interpretation, the process of teaching ind learning is con- 
tinuous with the outcome. The intrinsic \alues involved in thinking, feel- 
ing imagining from. say. a scientific or literary perspective are already 
,n some fashion being realized .n the efforts by which one enters into 
such symbolic modes of culture. And the normative criteria oy which 
one engages effectivelv in their distinctive activities (for example, testing 
the adequacy of the evidence for a factual claim, appreciating various 
levels of meaning in a novel) apply equally to the tasks of teaching 
and learning In terms of general intrinsic value, the quality of education, 
whether as process or outcome, depends largely on how well it satisfies 
^the standards of excellence that distinguish the epistenm"'. aesthetic, 
and moral domains 

General Criteria of Quality in the Curriculum of Liberal Education 

1 am assuming that the school can escape from its crudely instrumental 
role in the economy, and from the pressure to turn it into a multi- 
purpose welfare agency Put even when the school concentrates its ener- 
gies on the deliberate initiation of each new generation into the complex 
patterns of meaning that characterize distinctively human aspects of life, 
it is obvious that quality in education is not automatically assured The 
quality of teaching and learning and of the educational outcome can 
be influenced by a vast number of factors. I shall concentrate on several 
aspects of the c-nculum itself Although initiation ink, the public m.-k-s 
of understanding is what 1 believe education should basically be about 
at every age. in these comments I refer mainly to the period that corre- 
sponds to the secondary school 'there is no one pattern of curriculum 
organization that has an exclusive claim on logical, psychological, and 
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other grounds. However I do wish to draw attention to some of the 
emphase* that I believe crucially shape the quality of an introductory 
program of liberal education. 11 

(i) Implicit in what has already been said is the claim that quality 
in education depends on breadth in the kinds of knowledge and skill 
that make up the curriculum. The underlying argument for this view 
includes two aspects: first, that in the course of human culture there 
have developed several modes of thought or understanding that differ 
in significant respects; and second, that the range and quality of a per- 
son's experience (what he perceives, feels, imagines, wants, does) de- 
pends on the perspectives of thought or understanding he has acquired 
through learning. It is not necessary to argue here about precisely how 
many forms of meaning there are and on what bases they are distin- 
guished. As a criterion for quality in education, the curriculum should 
at least provide for a substantial range of study in each of the three 
domains of value mentioned earlier: the epistemic, the aesthetic, and 
the moral. 

Despite the fact that during its long history liberal education has 
sometimes been conducted rather narrowly, breadth in the content and 
style of learning experience should be one of its distinguishing features. 
For if we interpret it as liberal in the sense that it helps to set human 
beings free from prejudice, ignorance, blind feelmg, dull imagination, 
and irrational action and enables them to be responsible for their own 
choices through understanding the relevant criteria of criticism and 
evaluation, then it must include the broad range of meanings within 
which reasoned human life is enacted. 

At the same time, as A.N. Whitehead argued many years ago, the 
full quality of education cannot be realized unless one specializes in 
some respect. The aesthetic sense of style-the economy of effort in the 
attainment of an end-is, in Whitehead's words, 'the last acquirement 
of the educated mind* and 'is always the product of specialist study, 
the peculiar contribution of specialism to culture 1 . 12 

(ii) The forms of knowledge (or meaning) should be approached, not 
primarily for their use either directly in the production of more know- 
ledge or indirectly in some other activity to which the knowledge is 
applied, but for their contribution to human understanding, appreci- 
ation, and interpretation. In this respect, the study of, say, history as 
part of a liberal education would differ from its study in the professional 
training of an historian. 
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Learning with understanding is among the most cruc.al tests of quality 
in education. Given that schooling should primarily be an induction 
mto the patterns of meaning that distinguish human culture, it is obvious 
that managerial or mechanical models of its role are quite inadequate, 
for patterns of meaning are not acquired as such unless they are under- 
stood If the objective we.e simply to produce ways of behaving that 
exhibited conformity to certain laws, nu re conditioning or bra.n-washing 
woulu be satisfactory. But the educational objective is to enable human 
beings not to behave in ways thai fit the scientific description of laws, 
but to act in the light of rules and standards that they apply with under- 
standing and discrimination 

A detailed account of what understanding involves would require a 
close examination of each of the main forms of meaning. There are 
different kinds and levels of understanding that v?.ry with the learner 
and with what is be.ng learnt, and the p-ocess is usually a slow and 
gradual one. In general, learning with understands? consists in coming 
To know what evidence is relevant for different k.nds of belief and why 
a belief may or may not be reasonably held; why the methods used 
for examining a particular type of problem are appropriate; hov the 
elements of a system are related (whether it is a painting, an arithmetical 
scries, a body of knowledge, a social group) Other general aspects ol 
learning with understanding are included in the points that follow 

(iii) Within each form o' knowledge, attention should be focused on 
basic concepts, principles, and procedures; on grasping its main distin- 
guishing features. It is equally important, however, for the program to 
stress constantly the patterns of relationship among the various forms 
of knowledge. The curriculum should be deliberately designed to help 
the learner notice the connections and differences Another crucial test 
of quality in education is. thus, the extent to which this integration is 
being achieved. But the achievement of integration goes beyond learning 
what the relative power and limitations of the different forms of know- 
ledge are and how they are related. There is a further dimension to 
the ideal namely, that the learner should acquire the complex patterns 
of meaning in such a way that they effectively structure the full range 
of his experience. In terms of the domains of intrinsic value mentioned 
earlier, the objective of integration involves not only the epistemic but 
' also the aesthetic and moral. 

While I take the view that the school should be predominantly con- 
cerned with the range of mental activities involved in significant human 
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practices, the ideal of integration requires that these activities should 
not be artificially abstracted from their context or narrowly interpreted 
One reaction to the rationalistic fragmented subject curriculum has 
stressed doing and making, with the danger that schooling is turned 
into mindless activity. Another reaction, recently in vogue, finds the 
secret of Irue education in affective experience 

Preoccupation with the affective merely perpetuates the schizophrenia 
between thought and feeling. It is a prevalent disease of our society 
that leaves people very susceptible to the influence of propaganda and 
indoctrination The curriculum should be so designed and implemented 
as to reinforce the complex interplay among thinking, feeling, and doing. 
We should hope that students would learn to do mathematics and 
science "feelingly', just as they would learn to play games and enjoy 
music 'understanding^' 

(iv) The initiating should not be envisaged as an introduction to 
abstract timeless procedures and pieces of information It is an entering 
into public communal ways of acting that express human purposes and 
reflect the history of immense human effort. Michael Oakeshott puis 
the matter ♦his way 

As civilized human beings, we are the inheritors neither of an enquirv about 
ourselves and the world, nor of an accumulating body of information, but 
of a conversation begun in the primeval forests and extended and made more 
articulate in .he course of centuries It is a conversation which goes on both 
in public and within each of ourselves 14 



1 am interpreting liberal education as a systematic introduction to this 
conversation. 

It will be obvious why. m this view, the teacher piavs an indispensable 
role 1 The m.M important educational learnings, such as the acquisition 
of judgment, come through a sustained apprenticeship with someone 
who is already a master It is in this sense that a personal relationship 
of teacher and learner is essential for the quality of education 

(v) As students art Uia »ng initiated into the various forms of know- 
ledge, thev should also gain some elementary grasp of the 'second order' 
questions. This means, for example, not simply knowing about what 
happened in the past but also knowing something of how our knowledge 
of the past is formed 

There should aiso be reflection upon tK* structure of the curriculum 
as a whole 1 stress again that there is no unique arrangement of the 
forms of meaning demanded either by logic or psychology Within the 
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constraints set by these cons.derat.ons, and by other factors such as the 
economy and the number of teachers available, many imaginative pat- 
terns of organtzation are possible. Presumably there will be justification 
for whatever structure is adopted Students should gain some grasp ol 
its rationale and become aware of other possibilities. 
A Common Curriculum 

In the foregoing discussion, I have assumed that the broad features of 
the curriculum should be the same for everyone. That is. I have dis- 
counted differences of sex, race, social class, and even intelligence as 
being irrelevant to settling what the basic characteristics of quality in 
education should be-although they may constitute significant practical 
conditions that affect the attainment of this quality. To be adequately 
developed as a human being, one needs to be in possession of the distinct 
conceptual perspective of each of the basic forms of thought. To be 
ignorant of any one of them is to be incapable of a certain range of 
significant human activities Granted that human beings should be 
treated equally in whatever vitally concerns them simply as human 
beings it follows that no one should be denied the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the broad range of conceptual perspectives Moreover, in democratic- 
theory every adult member of society is assumed to be capable of exer- 
cising responsible freedom and of participating in the formation of pub- 
lic policy If « are to have anv chance of satisfying these assumptions. 
,t is necessary that *s many citizens as possible should possess such 
a range of conceptual perspectives in order adequately to interpret 
complex public issues 

Instead of having different curricula for d.fferent groups m the society. 
,t seems clearly preferable to allow for levels of difficulty in the common 
cumculum and to let each student proceed at his own pace • Within 
each of the basic forms of knowledge there are mans alternatives, and 
many different ways in which the component elements can be arranged 
The main danger is that we will too easily give up the effort of helping 
slow learners to be educated in the fullest sense, and sell them snort 
on an easy substitute 
Notes and References 

> Among challenges to the school as an agent of equal opportunity see C 
Jenrks et al.. Inequalav A Re assessment of the bffeel of bamih and School- 
,n7,n Amenca.Uw York Basic Books. 1972. h Mosteller and P 
Movn.han. (Ms). On Kqualm oj Opportune. New York Random House. 
1972 
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I In addition to references in the previous note, see also I Berg, Education 
and Jobs The Great Training Robbery, New York Praeger, 1970, C Greer, 
The Great School Legend, New York Basic Books. 1972 The tendencies 
I have refe-red to were becoming manifest in the USA as early as the 1930s 
They have been the subject of attack by a long line of critics, such as Plexner. 
Hutchins. Barzun, Bestor. and Lawrence Stone 

J This point is developed by WJ Bouwsma. Models of the educated man. 

American Scholar, 1975,44(2). 195-212 
4 I Mich. De -Schooling Society, London Calder & Boyars. 197), F Reimer, 

School is Dead, Haimondsworth. Mx Penguin, 1971 
" % At the level of theory, the trend can be traced to John Dewey's argument 

in The School and Society ( 1 899) 
b For a recent popular exposition of this view, see P Freire. Pedagogy of the 

Oppressed New York Herder & Herder, 1970 
7 As TS Eliot remarks. 

The schools can transmit only a part [of culture], and they can only trans- 
mit this part effectively, if the outside influences, not only of family and 
environment but of work and play, of newsprint and spectacles and enter- 
tainment and sport, are in harmony with them 
Notes towards the definition of culture. In Christianity and C ulture, New 
York Harcourt. Brace & World, n d . p. 183 
H I have developed this section at greater length in B Crittenden. Education 
and Social Ideals, Toronto Longman Canada, 1973. Ch I 

9 I prefer to speak of 'forms of meaning' rather than 'forms of knowledge', 
because 'knowledge' is often used in a narrow sense (of statements trut art 
either tautologous or in a ^iven context accurately describe a state of affairs) 
The expression 'forms of meaning' (or knowledge) is intended to suggest 
both that there are different kinds of knowledge and that knowledge of the 
one kind may be apprehended in various ways 

10 I use this term for the range of values that includes the truth, objectivity, 
validity, rationality of beliefs, and modes of inquiry 

II I hope it will be dear from what follows that I am not supporting the 
traditional subject-centred curriculum, in which students were preoccupied 
with memonzing unrelated heaps of information 

12 A N Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Esscys, New York Men- 
tor Books, 1949, pp 24, 25 The importance of the balance between breadth 
and concentration for the quality of education may be expressed in Ernst 
Curtius' adaptation of Kant: 'Specialisation without universahsm is blind 
Universalism without specialisation is inane'. European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages New York Harper & Row, 1963, p ix. 

M A crucial aspect of learning with understanding is that one learns how to 
learn and how to think for oneself 

14 M. Oakeshott. Rationalism in Politics and Other Essays, London Methuen. 
1962, p 199 

15 Again, as Oakeshott has put it 

A teacher is one in whojqi some paM or aspect or passage of this inheritance 
(of Jiuman understandings and imaginings) is alive He has something of 
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.vhich he is a master to .mpart (an ignorant «cacher is a «»ntradictton) 
and he has deliberated its worth and U15 manner m which he is to .mpart 
,t to a learner whom he knows He ,s iumself the custod.an of that prac- 
tice' in which an mhentance of human understanding survives ami is per- 
petuaUy renewed in being imparted to newcomers 
Education The engagement and its frustrate. In R F Dearden. PH Hirst, 
and R S Peters (Eds). Education and the Development oj Reason. London 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1972. p 25 „ n 
>•> For one account of how this may be done, see H S Broudy. BO Sm, h. 
and JR Burnett. Democracy ana Excellence in American Secondary Edu- 
cation Chicago Rand McNallv. 1964 For further comments on a common 
curncu'um see Chapter 10, Equality and hducation. in this volume 
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Autonomy as an Aim of Education 

Introduction 

Individual autonomy is widely regarded as a fundament value in edu- 
cational thaorv akd practice. Supporters of ? systematic approach to 
knowledge in 'teaching and learning often claim that one of the main 
outcomes, if not the most important, of the educational process is its 
contribution to the making of an autonomous person. In the tradition 
of liberal education, the forms of human thought and knowledge are 
to be studied Yor their own sake, for the distinctive values they can 
bring to a person's life, and not simply for the sake of an extrinsic end 
they may happen to serve. It is not surprising that the qualities of mind 
promoted Jh rough , such disinterested studies should be described in 
terms of personal freedom and autonomy Amiog the so-called radicals 
,n education, autonomy is not simply an achievement to be promoted, 
but a condition to be respected even in children and thus a basic criterion 
of the kind of educational procedures that may legitimately be 
• employed. Whatever other defence may be offered for such practices 
as the open classroom, participatory democracy in decisions of schooling 
self-directed and individualized learning, the stress on creativity and 
learning by discovery, they *re often thought to be justified in the name 
of autonomy. 

That s such otherwise divergent theorists can so happily appeal to 
autonomy suggests that the notion and its relationship to education de- 
serve to be examined more closely. In the following discussion. I shall 
attempt to pursue some aspects of this task. I shall be concerned for 
the most part, with, the practice of education in so far as it invo.ves 
a systematic introduction to the main symbolic forms of culture. In this 
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practice, the enterprise of teaching and4earning is not determined pri- 
marily by the immediate interests of the child or the society, but by 
the most significant human achievements of knowing, interpreting, 
evaluating, expressing-what we classify loosely as the sciences, the 
humanities, and the arts, I take it that this view of teaching and learning 
clearly belongs within the tradition of liberal education. For the sake 
of brevity, I shall therefore refer to it by this title. There are other varia- 
tions on the theme of liberal education. In the interpretation I have 
briefly sketched, the development of reasoned thought and judgment 
is not restricted to exclusively intellectual activities but extends to the 
moral and aesthetic domains as well 

I am stressing liberal education in the present context for two reasons 
In the first place, the developed rruxfes of inquiry and expression in 
our culture cannot be acquired effectively in an incidental way. .Jo come 
to an adequate understanding of their main features and of their re- 
lationship to one another depends on a sustained and carefully planned 
effort of teaching and learning. Thus, whatever may be ^he case for 
other kinds of education, the practice of liberal education as I am 
interpreting it clearly provides a justification for the school as a distinct 
institution I take it as obvious that to be liberally educated is among 
the high-order goods of human life, and that the opportunity of attaining 
it to an adequate extent should be available to everyone However I 
leave open the question of whether everyone ought to be liberally 
edocated 

My second reason for focusing on liberal education is that its relation- 
ship to personal auton my seems to be a complex and ambivalent one. 
If we believe that children are already autonomous (in a sense that 
demands moral respect) and that their exercise of autonomy determines 
what counts as education, it is obvious that the question of the relation- 
ship between education and autonomy has been drastically simplified 
In this scheme, education is to be defined as any activity that expresses 
a person's autonomous choice and, presumably, increases his capacity 
and opportunity for such choices. On the other hand, if we believe quite 
strictly in the primacy of the socializing role of education, it seems that 
personal autonomy can hardly be a serious candidate as an aim of edu- 
cation. In the case of liberal education, the process is not determined 
as a function of autonomy, but by the public symbolic structures that 
make up a culture At the same time, proponents of liberal education 
would -!aim that personal autonomy of any significance is achieved only 
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through rn.tut.on mto these symbohc structures While th.s process of 
,n,t,at,on. unhke socialization, .s not crudely at odds w.,h autonomy, 
there seems to be sometn.ng paradoxal about the claim that we ach eve 
personal autonomy through be.ng encultured m such way< In order 
So.exam.ne this and related issues, a w.ll first be necessary to discuss 
a number of conceptual questions about autonomy 

Freedom and Authenticity 

There .s a fa.rly clear and strict sense of autonomy in which .t is apphed 
,o a sovereign state We may say that the members of such a stete. 
pamcularly when government ,s conducted democratically determine 
Fo, themselves the rules under wh.ch they five as a pol.t.ca. commun ty 
However, m this s.tuat.on. au-momy cannot be ascr.bed to md.v.duals. 
but only lo the group as a whole The same may be sa.d of assoc.at.on> 
v.uh.n a society that enjoy autonomy m the regulation of a certain range 
of actmtie* Even when decis.on making .s widely shared, there canno 
be rules b.ndmg a soc.ety unless md.v.duals are to some extent subjec 
,o the will of others There has been str,ng resistance .n modern soual 
thougnt to the acceptance of this view Rousseau. Kant and o: :ers have 
tned to dev.se plausible theories of how each md.v.dual can literal y 
be autonomous in relat.on to the laws by wh.ch he lives as a m m be 
of a socety 1 shall refer to some aspects of Kant's theory later In the 
meantime", assume that, whatever defens.ble .nterpretat.on of persona 
autonomy may be g.ven. me term 'au. .norny' .s be.ng metaphoncally 
t nded y from y the Lext ,n wh.ch it refers to the .self-governing £tm- 
ues of a sovereign s'.te. The point of the metaphor .s to highlight the 
1 that in cerLr, espects individuals can and should make dec^ns 
for themselves and govern the course of their own bves Self-d teuton 
and -independence' are among the terms that are more or leu inter- 
hangeable w.th personal autonomy. It should be noted modem, ly tha 
even collective political autonomy .s .tself l.m.ted .n pr.nc.ple as wel 
as .n fact For Vxample. a state .s not morally free to determine fo 
useif the moral principles accord.ng to wh.ch a m.nor.ty group among 
its members should be treated 

In order to see more clearly the ingredients of personal autonomy. 
I sha „ firs, place .t .n the context of the general not.on of freedom 
The ideal of freedom may be stated both negatively and positively in 
relation to the external conditions that affect a human agent Negate 
„ ,s the absence of hindrance or constraint in what we can otnenvse 
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do or refrain from doing, assuming that we are not hindering or 
constraining others Positive!) it consists in the presence of external con- 
ditions that enable us to do or attain a certain range of things, such 
as the objects to which we are said to have a human right The absence 
of interference and the presence of facilitating circumstance* will often 
be among the necessary conditions for the exercise of autonomy, and 
it would be difficult in practice to become an autonomous person with- 
out adequate opportunity to act autonomously But autonomy itself, in 
whatever specific way it may exist and be justified, refers directly to 
characteristics of the agent An individual's freedom to decide for himself 
at a given time may be impeded or frustrated by the action of others 
or by the circumstances of his life. But it is also possible that he is 
unable to exercise this freedom even in the absence of external obstruc- 
tion because of deficiencies u. his own development as a human agent 
lav example, he may be poorly equipped in the skills of practical judg- 
ment, or he may lack the habits of perseverance and discipline needed 
to tran »late his decisions into practice; or his beliefs, needs, desires, goals, 
and the like may be in such a chaotic state thai Ik is incapable of 
anv sustained and consistent self-direct* n 

Hieories of autonomy generally attempt to depict the intrinsic features 
of a human being tha* are thought to be essential for self-determination 
In Isaiah Berlin's terminology, they provide interpretations of positive 
liberty However, as Berlin's own selective discussion illustrates, a doc- 
trine of positive liberty is not necessarily one of personal autonomy 
A person who submits his empirical self to the ideal self of a natioi, 
or who loses his own will in the will i f God. may perhaps be said .o 
have achieved, in some special sense, an exalted level of freedom, but 
it is difficult ;o see how ihis state of affairs can intelligibly be described 
as personal autonomy 

The condition of a now ..e\s needs and desires is m >nipatible 
with autonomy This incompatibility is reflected in the etymology of 
the words Anomie consists in the absence of any regulating principles, 
while autonomy, however it »s interpreted, obviously does not call into 
question the desirability of rules, direction, order, in a person's life 
Anomie also involves, at least in its more severe forms, the destruction 
of an integral enduring centre of self-consciousness Again, it is obvious 
that, if a person is to direct his own life, there must be such a centre 
of self-consciousness 
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Th.s last requirement is often discussed in terms of authenticity which 
,s thought to be an essential element in autonomy In Arnold Kaufman s 
interpretation, authenticity depends on the possession ot a core self, 
that is. a 'constellation of relat.vely deep-rooted important dispositions 
Joel Feinberg speaks of the inner-core self that includes "the convic- 
tions ideals, and purposes that are most deeply entrenched in a hier- 
archical network of similar principles'. 2 In both cases, whether a person 
_cts authentically or not depends on whether his acting is consistent 
with his characteristic dispositions, convictions, and so on .t should be 
noted that to describe a person as authentic is not to pass a judgment 
on the quality of the core self. Villains as well as saints may act authenti- 
cally In this interpretation, it seems dearMhat a person who is auton- 
omous, in the general sense in which 1 have so far used the term, must 
also be authentic. However, a person may display a high degree of 
authenticity without being autonomous For example, the members ot 
each of the three types described by David Riesman-the tradition- 
directed, the inner-directed, and the other-d.rected~act in an authentic 
way. Yet what distinguishes each type, including the inner-directed, is 
a particular kind of conforming behaviour.-' 

R S Peters proposes a narrower interp itation of authenticity in which 
„ ,s more closely relied to autonomy. Authenticity, in his account, de- 
pends on the sort of reasons for which a person decides to act Peters 
puts it rather obscurely in this way 

There must be some feature of a course of conduct which the individual 

reeards as important, wh.ch constitutes a non-art.flcia, reason for pursu.ng 
. iTdisu^t Km extrinsic reasons provided by pra.se and I ^-. reward 

and punishment, and so on. wh.ch are artificially created by the demands 

of otners. 4 

What Peters has in mind is perhaps illustrated negatively in situations 
where a person decides, on the basis of moral principles, that he should 
act in a certain wav. but fails to do so because he fears punishment 
or disapproval. Th.s is also what authenticity in the first interpretation 
,s about but it seems that Peters wants to go somewhat further On 
this cntenon. the otber-d.rected people of R.esman's typology would 
necessarily lack authent.c.ty. Oddly enough, from the point of view of 
autonomy, the critenon.may not go far enough. It depends in part on 
,ust what is meant by a "non-artificial reason'. It also depends on how 
and wh a person accepts the reasons on wh.ch he makes decisions. 
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Presumably an inner-directed person has 'non-artificial' reasons for his 
actions; but in' subtle ways he also may be thoroughly adjusted to the 
expectations of others. 

In the discussion so far, 1 have been assuming that human beings 
are choice makers. This assumption does not deny that human actions, 
under various descriptions, may be explained in causal terms-although 
the mechanistic model is inappropriate if we take account of the dif- 
ferences between behaviour and movement. Nor does it ignore the limit- 
ations that are placed on the possibilities for choice by the subtle 
interaction of hereditary and environmental conditions that shape an 
individual's development as a huuan being. Whilf these constraints are 
significant and giVf the lie to the romantic vision of personal autonomy, 
; they should not be^ exaggerated. We do not have to secure a place for 
' freedom by resorting to the verbal sleigru-of-han§ of a Hegel or an 
Engels: to say that freedom consists in the recognition of necessity. 
Within the limits that shape our choices, we do have a varyinp range 
of important options open to us, occasions on which we are not subject 
to compulsion When people make decisions in such cases it is what 
we mean by saying that they choose freely and are responsible for the 
choice they make. I agree with Hampshire's claim. 

No conceivable advances in scientific knowledge can lead to the conclusion 
that I am not often-for example, at this moment-confronted with a plurality 
of things thai I can do if 1 want to, between which 1 must choose; that there 
is this plurality of ocn possibilities I know by expenence, as surely as I 
know anything, including tne laws of physics and psychology s 

This view of freedom of choice relates to the question of autonomy 
in two important respects First, in whatever way autonomy is interpre- 
ted ^as a human ideal, it can only be relative Second, although any 
obstacle to free choice is also an obstacle to autonomy, the exercise 
of free choice does not entail that a person is acting autonomously 
People can choose to place themselves under someone else's direction, 
or to act in a certain way in order to conform to the prevailing fashion. 
If we choose to obey a leader or an expert only after reflection, this 
is obviously preferable in its quality as a human act to simply following 
in a thoughtless, routine way. It may be entirely reasonable to submit 
to the judgment and directions of another person, but in doing so, 
whether we justify it to ourselves or not, we are thereby forfeiting some 
aspect of personal autonomy. 
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Personal Autonomy as an Ideal Type 

In order to give a more positive sketch of autonomy as an 'ideal' type, 
I think it is useful, if not necessary, to distinguish three overlapping 
basic aspects. These may loosely be called the intellectual, the moral 
and the emotional. One may be autonomous in any of these aspects 
without necessarily being autonomous in the others. Under the intellec- 
tual 1 include the whole range of one's beliefs, whether they are about 
the nature of the world or the things that are thought to be worthwhile 
or the standards of conduct. At an extreme limit, intellectual autonomy 
would require, in the first place, that a person would not accept any 
of his important beliefs pnmanly on the authority of others, but on 
his own experience, his own reflection on evidence and argument, his, 
own sense of what is true and right. For complete intellectual autonomy, 
it would also seem necessary that a person should determine for himself 
the second-order questions about what constitutes a true claim, adequate 
evidence, a justifiable moral principle, and the like. Even the crucial 
concepts in which he perceives and understands should be^ of his own 
design or, at least, accepted from others only because he is personally 
convinced that such concepts are satisfactory. 

Mor^l autonomy, as I am using the expression, is intended to embrace 
all forms of practical judgment and action. Assuming that factual and 
normative beliefs are relevant to the decisions we make on how we 
should act, it is clear that moral autonomy depends in part on intellec- 
tual autonomy. In the existentialist view, at lea* as Sartre has presented 
it, moral decisions in the concrete situations of life are pure acts of 
the will, choices in which belief and principle can play no part. If moral 
autonomy is understood quite literally, it will either include aspects of 
the extreme form of intellectual autonomy or appeal to an interpretation 
of moral choice in which such choice is the determining /ict of an isolated 
personal will that is the core of the self. As Iris Murdoch has shown", 
this interpretation finds support in contemporary Anglo-Saxon philos- 
ophy as well as in existentialism. 

In addition 10 independent of thought in determining and applying 
criteria of moral judgment, moral autonomy includes tht executive 
capacities for carrying into practice what one decides should be done. 
The possession of these capacities is commonly described by such terms 
as tenacity, resoluteness, strength of will, self-mastery. Perhaps the last 
of these most appropriately designates this facet of personal autonomy 
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' in relation lo the exercise of political and other authority, a morally 
autonomous person will not, in the extreme view, obey or even acknowl- 
edge a command. Tor the autonomous man', says R P Wolff, 'the>'e 
is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a command' 7 If such a person 
acts as commanded, it is only because he is personally convinced about 
the merit of the action independently of the exercise of authority 

The third main aspect of autonomy, the emotional, is also to be 
interpreted fairly broadly. It may be treated as part of self-mastery in 
.so far as the latter refers to the control of one's emotions, desires, and 
feelings However the point is not simply that a person would exercise 
self-mastery in the face of strong emotional involvement, but that he 
would remain emotionally detached in his relationships to othjr persons 
and things This form of independence and self^ufficiency has a long 
history as an ideal It was illustrated in the life ofSocrates and cultivated 
as a central doctrine by the Cynics and the Stoics 

Given the aspects of autonomy that I have been describing, it should 
be emphasized that even though a person may reflectively accept the 
authority of others in determining eeitain of his beliefs or actions, it 
is nevertheless an abdication of his autonomy. This possibility illustrates 
the insufficiency of R F Dearden's criterion of autonomy, namely that 
the explanation of what a person thinks and does in important matters 
requires 'reference to h.s own activity of mind' * Obedience, even of 
a servile kind, is a human act and thus cannot be explained without 
reference to the agent's own activity of mind Dearden's criterion may 
provide a sufficient condition for ascribing responsibihtv But a person 
may be held responsible for what he does, without necessarily having 
acted autonomously 

Intellectual Autonomy and Subjective Epistemolosy 

Of the three aspects of personal autonomy that I have just outlined. 
I sha'l g»ve most attention to the intellectual as a possible aim of edu- 
cation This aspect includes a significant part of what is often claimed 
on behalf of moral autonomy 

At the present time, there are probably very few serious defenders 
of the complete subjectivism that intellectual autonomy in the strict sense 
entails. However, in a variety of recent relativist interpretations of knowl- 
edge, the conditions of subjectivism on which a thoroughgoing intellec- 
tual autonomy depends are substantially satisfied. The trend is dearly 
illustrated in Feyerabend s 'anarchistic epistemology' he even draws a 
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connection between his epistemological theory and the ideal of human 
freedom 9 A similar interpretation is defended by Kuhn in his analysis 
of the changing models of epistemic procedure to which scientists ad- 
here. 10 Basically the same kind of relativism is also inheient in Wittgen- 
stein s notions of a form of life and a system. What is being claimed 
in theories of this sort is that questions of objectivity, rationality, and 
truth can only be raised in the context of a particular conceptual system. 
Different conceptual systems (whether, for example, the differences exist 
between cultures, or social classes, or interpretations of science, or sci- 
ence and religion) cannot be compared on criteria of objectivity, ration- 
ality,. and truth; they are strictly incommensurable. One's adherence to 
a particular conceptual system is treated either as an essentially arbitrary 
and non-rational decision to commit oneself or as the effect of a combi- 
nation of psychological and social causal conditions. At least for those 
who make the issues of knowledge depend ultimately on a non-rational 
subjective commitment, a place for personal autonomy of a very sig- 
nificant kind in man's intellectual life is obviously secured 

A somewhat similar t view of intellectual autonomy based on the rela- 
tive nature of knowledge has recently been gaining favour in educational 
theory and practice It is difficult to say whether, or to what extent, 
the philosophical views just mentioned have had any direct influence 
For the most part, the educationists have not developed the anarchistic 
eputemology that underlies their position. Kuhn's name is often quoted, 
but this may simply reflect a current fashion rather than a studied ac- 
ceptance of his theory. In any case, the relativism of the educationists 
may have been fuelled more by some recent popular social theorists 
than by the philosophers. Certainly the vision of small local groups 
determining their own curriculum of learning and making their own 
knowledge can be nourished from the writings of a Theodore Roszak 
or a Peter Berger (although the latter eschews any epistemological 
stand) 11 

The trend in educational thought and practice to which I am referring 
incorporates much of what has now become the established doctrine 
of progressive education-in particular, the belief that each child's 
education should be determined primarily by his or her felt needs and 
interests. What has been added (or reiterated more forcefully, if we recall 
the instrumentalist branch of earlier progressive education) are some 
elements of a theory of knowledge in which the claim to objectivity 
for any form of thought and inquiry is radically challenged- The 
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favoured alternative is either a version of subjectivism or, for those who 
find its individualist aspect repugnant, a relativism of small local groups 
made up of freei/and fully participating members. 

The flavour of this theory as it is proposed by educationists can be 
gained from the efforts of Charles H. Rathbone and Roland S. Barth 
to set out the interpretation of knowledge that they themselves support 
and that they believe is commonly assumed in the practices of open 
education. 12 Among their tenets are the following- 
Knowledge is idiosyncratically formed, individually conceived, fundamen- 
tally individualistic Theoretically, no two people's knowledge can be the 
same, unless their experience is identical 

Because knowledge is basically idiosyncratic, it !s most difficult to judge 
whether one person's knowledge is 'better' than another's. 
Knowledge docs not exist outside of individual knowers it is not a thing 
apart The data that go into books and into the Library of Congress are 
not the same as the knowledge people know 

Knowledge is not inherently ordered or structured nor does it automatically 
subdivide into academic 'disciplines' These categories are man-made, not 
natural 13 

In relation to these views on the nature of knowledge, it is useful 
to notice what Rathbone takes to be the underlying assumption or 'the 
basic idea' among supporters of the open classroom on how children 
learn 

Open education views the child as a self-activated maker of meaning 
Learning is seen as the result of his own self-initiated interaction with the 
world the child's understanding grows during a constant interplay between 
something outside himsclf-the general environment, a pendulum, a person - 
and something inside himself-his concept-forming mechanism, his mind 
in a very fundamental way each child is his own agent- a *elf-reliant, 
independent, self-actualizing individual who is capable, on his own. of form- 
ing concepts and of learning 14 

Rathbone also reaffirms the Rousseauist faith of progressive education 
generally in the natural goodness of the child. This attribute of the child 
together with his autonomy as a learner form the basis of his general 
autonomy as a moral agent. Each child 'has the right to elect what 
he will do and what he shall be\ 'to pursue whatever question interests 
him\ 'what he does and who he becomes are his to decide*. In the 
theory of open education, as Rathbone interprets it, each child is thus 
already an autonomous agent, and this is a fundamental condition that 
any effort claiming the name of education should respect. 

1 
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Given these beliefs about the nature of knowledge and the autonomy 
of the child as learner and moral ageat, it is not surprising that the 
ideal teacher-student relationship bears no resemblance to that of master 
and apprentice The key words in Rathbone's description of the teacber\ 
role are 'assistant' and 'facilitator'. 15 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to provide an adequate critique 
of the varieties of relativist epistemology that underlie the assertion of 
an unqualified intellectual autonomy ibr the learner in the process of 
education. In relation to both the philosophical and the educational pos- 
itions that have been mentioned, 1 shall merely point to what I take 
to be their most serious shortcomings. No doubt many of their supporters 
aje reacting to the^xcesses of the mechanistic positivist account of 
knowledge-:n particular, to its notion of objectivity 16 ; and many are 
piobably motivated by a proper moral revulsion at the inhumane uses 
to which knowledge, especially science, is frequently put. However, in 
attacking these philosophical and moral defects, it is not necessary to 
promote the role of the individual human agent in knowing to such 
an extent that any notion whatever of objectivity is undermined. In fact, 
once this has been done, the philosophical and moral criticism simply 
collapses into an expression of one ultimately non-rational commitment 
against another. The critical notes I here wish to make on recent forms 
of relativism have for the most part been developed by Roger Trigg 
in Reason and Commitment 17 

(i) When the standards of truth and reasonable belief that apply to 
any individual are those, and only those, that the individual decides 
to accept for himself, then it is not possible for him (provided he observes 
the standards to which hr subscribes) to hold a false belief or to believe 
or act irrationally. In these circumstances, no distinction between know- 
ledge and belief can be dravn, and there is no ground for claiming 
that anyone is fanatical or prejudiced. As Trigg observes, '"truth" be- 
comes a consequence of belief and commitment and not a reason for 
it' ,K In such a scheme, it is not simply that we can enly speak of what 

' is true or rational for this or that person, but we cannot intelligibly 
employ the concepts of true and' rational at all For where it is noi 
possible to distinguish error or irrationality, neither is it possible to dis- 
tinguish truth or rationality. 

(ii) Human beings who hold radically different beliefs do com- 
municate with one another through language, and translations are effec- 
tively made from one language or conceptual system into another. \n 
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essential condition for such communication and translation of beliefs, 
as well- as for genuine argument, is that claims may be true or false, 
may*tonstitute good or bad reasons, as such - and not simply from the 
point of view of the speaker This, in turn, presuppose* that there are 
not as many worlds as there are ways of talking but various conceptual 
perspectives from which the same world may be described and interpre- 
ted in ways that may be true or false. Anyone who followed a relativism 
of conceptual systems or forms of life quite literally would be forced 
to restrict his assertions about what is the case to those who share his 
form of life Even his account of relativism could claim to be true (and 
intelligible?) only from the viewpoint of that group 

(in) If the commitment to conceptual systems on which issues of truth 
and rationality depend is finally non-rational, it must be assumed that 
we cannot question whether the beliefs that characterize such a system 
may themselves be mistaken, or whether it may be more reasonable 
to accept one system rather than another. To suppoit this assumption, 
it would have to be further supposed that these conceptual systems 
(forms of life, etc ) exist as completely self-^pontained units and that there 
are no general or common-sense criteria for true or reasonable belief 

It also seems to be assumed that we may choose whether to be commit- 
ted to the conditions of rationality or not But these conditions apply 
to us regardless of our commitment We may choo:,e to reject them, 
but still we cannot escape acting irrationally 

The talk of ultimate non-rational commitments seems to reflect the 
image of man referred to earlier in which each individual is, at centre, 
an isolated will that is not constrained oy reasons, but in a pure act 
of freedom determines what it shall find acceptable as reasons, not only 
in morality but in science as well In this context, I can only refer the 
rotikr again to Ins Murdoch's critical discussion of this view of man. 
In summary, the alternative she defends is expressed as follows. 

Man is not a combination of an impersonal rational thinker and a personal 
will He is a unified be^g who sees, and who desires in accordance with 
what he sees, and *ho has some continual slight control over the direction 
and focus of his vision 19 

(iv) Serious exponents of relativism are not able to maintain a strict 
and consistent relativist position. The general problem they face is that 
anyone who adopts a thoroughgoing relativism, who rejects the possi- 
bility of objective catena of truth and rationality, cannot even consist- 
ently assume that he ts correct. Even if ne begins to argue seriously, 
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he must assume inconsistently that the claims one makes may be true 
or false. 

The problem is illustrated in Kuhn's interpretation of scientific know- 
ledge. Although he asserts that different paradigms of scientific inquiry 
are incommensurable, he confidently undertakes a comparative and his- 
torical study that yields conclusions about what is presumed to be. in 
some sense, a common enterprise. He even suggests that scientists can 
go wong in following a given paradigm, and detects a pattern of pro- 
gress not simply change, within science. Kuhn also accepts the truth 
of the psychological and sociological explanations as to why scientists 
at a given time support a particular paradigm. If he were consistent, 
he would have to treat such explanations as relative to the conceptual 
schemes within which their proponents work. In terms of his relativist 
assumptions. Kuhn's own conclusions cannot even make a claim to be 
true-except on those who find themselves committed to the paradigm 
of inquiry that he himself employs. 

The relativists among the philosophically inclined sociologists of 
knowledge, such as Karl Mannheim, have also inconsistently supposed 
that they were giving a true account of the group-relative nature ot 
belief (both as a matter of fact and as an epistemological theory). In 
theories of this kind, there is often an elite (e.g. Mannheim's 'socially 
unattached intelligentsia') that escapes the conceptual boundaries of this 
or that social group, and to which their authors belong. Despite the 
inconsistency with relativism, it is argued that the conceptual perspective 
of the elite is preferable to that of any other group 

Anything like an adequate critical comment on the beliefs about 
knowledge and learning that, in Rathbone's view/are presupposed in 
the practice of open education would take us far beyond the limits of 
this essay Yet. as we saw ear'ier. these beliefs offer a rationale for 
treating what'a- ^roaches the limit of unqualified intellectual autonomy 
as a basic norm'ative factor in the conduct of education. I should there- 
fore at least refer briefly to some respects in which I believe the theory 
is mistaken. 

(i) Perhaps the most serious weakn -ss is the theory's simplistic image 
of learning: each human organism independently interacting with its 
environment and deriving its own concepts out of this experience 
through the workings of its 'concept-forming mechanism' or mind. I here 
is a substantial range of concepts for which this abstractionist view 
simply cannot account 20 In any case, as human beings we are not isola- 
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ted individuals constructing our private realm of concepts out of the 
data of our raw experience. We acquire concepts, and learn to apply 
them in interpreting and understanding our experience, through the 
social process of learning language as an integral part of various human 
practices. The theory's individualistic view of man ignores the fact that 
each human being develops as such in the context of a pre-existing 
world of shared meanings, that mind is not an innate endowment, there 
to be flexed like a muscle, but an achievement that depends largely 
on our gaining access to the inheritance of shared meanings 21 

(11) There is an obvious sense in which all the ways of classifying 
knowledge are man-made. However, *it does not follow from this, as 
Rathbone seems to suppose, that they must be entirely matters of con- 
vention or, if conventional, that they are necessarily arbitrary. One need 
not even argue, as Hirst has done 22 , that there are several logically dis- 
tinct basic forms of knowledge. It is sufficient to point out that a par- 
ticular method of inquiry, a group of closely related key concepts, a 
significant common human purpose may severally or together provide 
a noij-arbitary basis for the organization of knowledge 

Apart from incurring the general criticisms against subjectivism, the 
emphasis thaj Rathbone places on the idiosyncratic character of know- 
ledge seems to reflect a confusion between the sequence of psychological 
activities in which a person learns and the logical criteria that apply 
to the outcomes of his learning (that is, whether what he has learnt 
is knowledge or false belief, whether he has acquired a moral concept 
of honesty or a scientific concept of energy, and so on) In relation to 
the practice of education, the consequence of this confusion is that an 
account of how children learn is also thought to determine what they 
should learn. 

A cunous feature of the theory of open education as Rathb< <e pre- 
sents it is that, despite the uncompromising rejection of objective forms 
of knowledge, it seems only to entail that 'in certain rather basic situa- 
tions, traditional academic objectives are not considered to be the first 
order of priority' 21 On the basis of the general claims about the nature 
of knowledge, one would expect that such objectives could have no place 
in the order of priorities at all. 

(in) Rathbone s discussion of the theoretical assumptions of the open 
classroom also illustrates the general problem of inconsistency that rela- 
tivists face. If the supporters of the open classroom consistently accept 
the anarchistic epistemologylhat Rathbone describes, they cannot argue 
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that the assumptions of traditional schooling are mistaken or that their 
own style of education embodies correct principles and priorities. They 
can merely state that the position they take is true for them because 
they believe it to be so, and acknowledge that the same must be said 
for the supporters of any other view of education. 

As we have seen, various forms of anarchistic epistemology (including 
the relativism of conceptual systems to which people ultimately adhere 
by virtue of a non-rational commitment) allow for, and in fact require, 
the exercise of 'pure' intellectual autonomy I have suggested briefly 
why the price they exact for this autonomy is intolerably high. It can 
be bought only at the cost of eliminating in effect the distinction between 
knowledge an3 belief, between rational and irrational thought and 
action. Certainly the kind of personal autonomy that makes these de- 
mands cannot be an aim of liberal education; for liberal education is 
\pnmanly an induction into the standards of truth and rationality and 
bther domains of value as they have been adulated in the ongoing 
flubhc traditions of human understanding, 

\It is difficult to know what kind of education could be justified, given 
th6 assumptions of unqualified personal autonomy. If human beings 
are thought to be autonomous from birth or, at least, if it is supposed 
that the potentiality unfolds spontaneously, there is clearly no need for 
an education that promotes autonomy. In so far as such autonomous 
beings can be said to be educated, the only appropriate method would 
seem to be that of personal discovery But if this method were taken 
quite literally, its effectiveness for most individuals would be very 
limited, and it would make impossible the cumulative achievement of 
knowledge and skill from one generation to another Nor would it be 
possible to apply any public criteria to the quality of what an individual 
discovered foT himself It could not be said, for example, that a con- 
clusion he had reached was false, or insignificant, or biased It is difficult 
^ to see how we can speak senously 'a! all of the education of human 
beings if they are interpreted as asocial and ahistoncal atoms. Fven 
the environment that AS Neill established at Summerhill was not 
entirely consistent^with his beliefs about the complete autonomy of each 
child's wants, and the dire consequences of a»y kind of uninvited adult 
influence. He did not seem to notice, for example, that children at Sum- 
merhill were not necessarily free to do what they wanted when left alone, 
both the wants they had and the ways they satisfied them depended 
upon the options available at Summerhill 
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The general objections that have been raised do not necessarily apply 
to emotional autonomy It is an arguable moral ideal and can probably 
be promoted by some form of liberal education. At least there does 
not seem to be any incongruity between the general characteristics of 
hberai education and this ideal. Given the role of the emotions in human 
action and the consequences of involvement and commitment, the ques- 
tion is whether there is more loss than gam ^n attempting to achieve t 
emotional autonomy Without arguing the case here, I believe that the 
loss does outweigh the gain The detachment by which a person refrains 
* from egoistically consuming what he loves seems to me a more admir- 

able ideal to develop than the egoistic detachment by which one care- 
fully avoids loving, or loving too much 

Kant's Defence of Rational Autonomy 

To come back to the question of intellectual and moral autonomy, 
although an anarchistic epistenialogy provides the basis for a substantial 
form of personal autonomy, I hate argued that it cannot be justified 
aod that "autonomy of this kind cannot be an aim of hberai education 
The question now is whether there can be a significant version of per- 
sonal autonomy that is nevertheless hedged in by tht conditions of 
rationality and morality in human thought and action. Whether such 1 
a concession seriously dilutes the claim about autonomy clearly depends, 
in part, on how the conditions for rational and moral behaviour are 
interpreted. Historically the main effort to defend autonomy in a strong 
sense, while still acknowledging the constraints of rational criteria, has 
been made in the moral sphere. Kant's defence of moral autonomy of 
this kind is the most distinguished and influential It clearly reverberates 
in the contemporary theories of mori l development proposed by Piaget 
and Kohlberg. 

According to Kant, who in turn was influenced by Rousseau, each 
individual is autonomous in that he decides upon and legislates to him- 
seK those principles of action which he sees are fitting to his nature 
as a member of a community of free and equal rational beings In the 
moral sphere, each one of us is subject only to his own will as a rational 
" being, but the principles that we prescribe for om selves in this way 
must also be willed as universal laws applying equally to all free and 
rational beings For Kant, the basis of autonomy is k thc idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which makes universal law'. 2 ' 
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The first difficult) with this doctnne is that an individual cannot 
seriously will a universal law without being prepared to challenge the 
autonomy of everyone else 25 No conflict arises as long as every 
individual does in fact will the same law for himself and everyone else 
But it is not\he case that human beings alwajs agree about universal 
laws of morality, and we cannot suppose thai they must necessarily 
agree, without questioning the autonomy of their decision. Kant tried 
to ensure a consensus of sovereign wills by appealing to an obscure 
metaphysical entity, the rational self. 

A second and more basic problem is that of making sense of 
individuals legislating universal laws io themselves. In Kant's theory, 
the plausioility of the metaphor of self-legislation depends ^gain on the 
metaphysical distinction he draws between the noumenal or rational 
self and the phenomenal self. Apart from the difficulty with this distinc- 
tion, there is, as Kurt Baier has recently argued, a logical impossibility 
m claiming that each individual is subject only to laws of his own mak- 
ing, 'If no member of a society/ were subject to the will of any other, 
then there would simply be no few and so no legislation including self- 
legislation.'* 6 

As Baier also points out, the metaphor of legislation is inappropriate 
to the activities of accept. applying, criticizing, or even reforming 
moral principles. To the extent that Kant's criterion of universalization 
is useful, it is not a legislative mechanism, but a guide forjudging the 
moral adequacy of a rule. While various aspects of Kant's moral theory 
may jonsistently be adopted in the practice of education, there is one 
decisive reason why his ideal of the autonomous rational self-legislator 
cannot be an aim of education it is simply that there cannot be such 
a person 

Moral Autonomy and Objectivity 

In the contemporary view of moral autonomy, there Svem to be elements 
of both the Kantian self-legislator and the older belief in the supremacy 
of individual conscience, shorn now of its religious affiliations. The latter 
holds that an individual must be completely free to follow his own moral 
beliefs and thai his own conscience (or wh*t he judges he should do) 
is the final arbiter of morality in his case. Where this element dominates, 
autonomy slips from the hold of rationality that Kant attempted to place 
upon it It is simply another way of talking about pure autonomy in 
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the moral sphereffand is subject to the criticisms that have already been 
made. 1 wish to consider here more closely whether the not uncommon 
mixture of the self-legislator and personal conscience theories of 
autonomy can perhaps escape the charge of subjectivism. 

H.D. Aiken illustrates the attempt 10 interpret moral autonomy in 
this fashion and yet to argue for a form of moral objectivity that is 
compatible with it. According to Aiken, objectivity in making a moral 
judgmept amounts to an impartial consideration of all the moral values 
to which one is committed that are related to the decision. As he says, 
when there is question of the objectivity of a moral judgment we have 
made 'our task is always and only to look beyond it to the other relevant 
commitments which we ourselves acknowledge'. 27 Aiken also seems to 
claim that a moral judgment is verified if it satisfies the conditions for 
objectivity 2K While his interpretation places stress on internal consist- 
ency and authenticity, it is really only a demanding form of subjectivism 
rather than a version of objectivity. Perhaps it permits us to say that 
an individual is inconsistent with his own moral beliefs in reaching a 
certain decision or holding a particular principle. However, if a person 
sincerely claims that he is not being inconsistent, I am not sure that 
on Aiken's theory anyone else can justifiably challenge the claim. Cer- 
tainly, the theory does not allow for the possibility that anyone could 
sincerely and consistently hold moral principles and make moral judg- 
ments that were nevertheless false or inadequate. 

Aiken's own reference to moral cummunities within which argument 
is possible provides the context for a more satisfactory account of moral 
objectivity. If we are talking about a genuine moral community of beliefs 
and practices, and not simply the fortuitous agreement of isolated wills, 
it then becomes necessary to modify the notion of moral autonomy from 
which Aiken starts. 1 would wish «o go further still in drawing the 
boundaries of moral objectivity. No doubt serious moral argument is 
empirically very difficult among those who belong to different moral 
communities, and some agreement on moral beliefs and practices would 
seem to be a necessary condition for such argument. However Aiken 
seems to suppose a series of discrete moral communities rather than 
a pattern of significant common and overlapping elements among all 
moral communities. Moreover, as he allow? that the autonomous person 
is a rational self-legislator, he can hardly reject the possibility of com- 
paratively assessing the adequacy of different moral practices and sys- 
tems against criteria of rationality. It is outside the range of this paper 
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to develop this po.nt any further^ A clear illustration the kind < ' 
dimensions that may be applied is given ,n Morris G.nsbergs Or .the 
Diversity" of Morals'.-'" As Ginsberg notes, the relativists, whether 
individual o. social, are ,n an awkward position ,n that their views are 
more likely to encourage the imposition of moral beliefs and practice 
rather than respect for those who differ, unless they inconsistently assert 
the universal validity of a principle of tolerance. 

Whatever may distinguish personal autonomy in the moral domain 
once due regard is given to the criteria of rationality and the communal 
character of moral practices, 1 think it is clear that objectivity, to the 
fullest extent that it can be achieved, is an essential characteristic of 
moral maturity. W« should not confuse, as Aiken seems to. the questions 
of objectivity and truth. Although the two are closely related, objectivity 
,s predicated of attitudes and procedures, while truth is predicated of 
statements. The development of objectivity in a moral agent-for 
example, critically reflecting on one's own assumptions, being aware of 
the conditions that shape one's values, understanding other points of 
view, submitting one's principles and judgments to the criticism of 
others-is an outcome to which liberal education is immediately and 
evidently directed Whether autonomy is also an aim depends on the 
extent to which it can be reconciled with the practxes required for 
objectivity. 

The Constraints of Rationality and Reason 

In the terminology 1 used earlier, the difficulties in defending a strong 
sense of moral autonomy, while accepting criteria of rationality, really 
refer to the intellectual aspect of autonomy. 1 wish now to comment 
more generally on 'he kind of constraints th-se criteria entail, and on 
the sense in which one may still speak of intellectual autonomy as an 
ideal to be fostered th-ough education. 

Rationality, as distinct from non-rationality, consists in the ability to 
Generalize about the present and the particular It depends, as Jonathan 
Bennett has argued"', on the possession of a symbolic system in wh.ch 
both universal and dated statements can be made. Human languages 
are of this kind. The first constraints required for rationality are. there- 
fore those involved in the acquisition and use of language itself. As 
we 'saw earlier, these are by no means sufficient Rationality in the 
sense which it is contrasted with irrationality, introduces additional 
normative conditions. Although being rational in this sense is not syn- 
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onymous with being reasonable, tne distinction between rational and 
irrational turns on the question of what reasons are relevant and ad- 
equate for holding a belief or acting in a certain way. Irrationality is 
at the extreme end of the continuum: one believes or acts despite ad- 
equate reasons to the contrary ° vause of this, it is possible for a person 
to believe or act rationally but not very reasonably (e.g. one may ration- 
ally pursue an unreasonable end) As we are concerned with an ideal 
of human life, wc must interpret rationality in the context of the more 
rigorous criteria of reasonableness. 

In very broad terms, these cntena commit us to observing the principle 
of non-contradiction, to being consistent, to adopting the methods of 
inquiry and verification that are appropriate to different kinds of 
questions, to caring enough to ensure that our arguments are cogent 
and that the evidence for our beliefs is sufficient. What must be stressed 
is the public or communal aspect of reasonable belief, for what count 
as adequate and relevant reasons is not a matter of private judgment. 
Whether we are referring to common-sense knowledge or to specialized 
areas of thought, both general criteria and specific claims are to be tested 
and established in practice by the agreement of those who are competent 
to judge 41 Every tradition of inquiry that is seriously concerned with 
reasoned belief demands the attitudes and procedures of objectivity as 
a basic condition for its participants. Liberal education is, by definition, 
the process by which one gains access to the conceptual schemes, 
methods of thought, criteria of reasoned belief and objectivity of at least 
some of the specialized traditions of human thought To develop the 
habit of self-cnticism and the other ingredients of objectivity within the 
context of these traditions is clearly a fundamental aim of this kind 
of education 

Autonomy as *n Aim of Liberal Education 

If there is a question of trying to achieve personal autonomy in anything 
like the strict sense, then it is clearly paradoxical to suggest that this 
can be done through induction into the main public traditions of rational 
thought and expression. From the point of view of classical rationalism, 
these tiaditions and the nature of personal autonomy are interpreted 
in such a way that ihe paradox is a* oided. The condition that autonomy 
should be rational is not regarded as a restriction on personal self- 
determination. In the classical rationalist interpretation (of which Kant's 
self-legislator is one version) personal autonomy consists in willing what 
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one knows to be rationally necessary Thus init.ation into the forms 
of understanding is not only compatible with personal autonomy but 
a necessary condition for its attainment « 1 shall not comment on the 
adequacy of this concept of autonomy or the distinctive beliefs of classi- 
cal rationalism that underlie it Assuming that the defence objectivity 
and rationality against the claims of anarchistic epistemologyjoes not 
depend on these beliefs, what I wish to ask is whether there fi a sense 
in which 'autonomy' can appropriately describe a fundamental aim ol 
liberal education. 

In relation to this question. 1 am assuming two general conditions 
that the practice of liberal' education should satisfy. The first concerns 
the way in which the traditions of rational inquiry are interpreted. The 
crucial difference is whether they are seen as immutable and unquestion- 
able moulds of human thought and action or as ceaseless efforts at 
understanding and achievement carried forward from one generation 
to another-in Eliot's phrase, 'the common pursuit of true judgment 
I am referring to the kind of liberal education that reflects the latter 
of these interpretations. The continual critical reform of the traditions 
of rational inquiry is itself a tradition. However it does not exist indepen- 
dently, but is a way of engaging in any of the particular traditions. 

The second condition is thM the dominant emphases in the procedures 
of liberal education should be upon the understanding of what is 
learned- the acceptance of methods and theories on the basis of the 
evidence that justifies them, not simply on the authority df the teacher 
or the" experts; the development of the sk.Hs of inquiry in a way that 
depends on reflection and imagination, a combination of what is fashion- 
ably called convergent and divergent thinking; the critical appreciation 
of the scope and limitations of each of the main forms of thought and 
expression and the relation in which they stand to one another. 

Granted that liberal education in practice attempts to satisfy these 
two conditions as fully as possible, it >s clear that it must be aiming 
at the development of some degree of intellectual autonomy. However 
I am still not satisfied that we should describe the outcome in these 
terms When the qualifications have been duly acknowledged, we can 
speak of autonomy only in an attenuated sense. Even those who have 
achieved the mastery of experts in any field of inquiry must, to a con- 
siderable degree, trust the findings of fellow experts. The range within 
which an expert in any field might initiate a significant revision or 
breakthrough-particu'arly affecting its bas.c methods-is relatively 
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restricted. Even in these cases, the judgment of significance has to be 
upheld by the community of experts. 

If these are the sorts of limitations on the autonomy of those who 
have achieved mastery, how much more so for those who have achieved 
the level of understanding and competence that may reasonably be 
expected through liberal education? While liberal education may pro- 
vide the basis for mastery in some aspect of science, or the humanities, 
or the arts, its direct purpose is to achieve an integrated induction into 
the broad range of these public symbolic structures. Even if liberal edu- 
cation were restricted to an intellectual elite, it would not aim at develop- 
ing the level of mastery at which one might exercise some degree of 
significant autonomy. The language of autonomy seems even more 
unrealistic and misleading, if we are prepared to entertain the radical 
possibility of providing liberal education for the majority of people in 
our society; and, apart from any other reasons, as long as we are serious 
about having everyone participate intelligently in political democracy, 
I do not see that we have any alternative but to try. 

Being reasonable does not depend on being autonomous, even when 
autonomy is interpreted as discovering for oneself the rules that apply 
rather than deciding on one's own rules. In fact, there would be little 
scope for reasonable thought and action if we did not, for much of 
the time, employ theories and rules that have been worked out and 
tested by others. Whether we consider, for example, learning and using 
language in everyday life, or examining the validity of an argument 
or the claims of a scientific experiment, or even making direct obser- 
vations, we must inevitably rely to some extent on the authority of 
others. 

As I have already suggested, a fundamental aim of liberal education 
is the development of the skills, attitudes, and values that are bound 
up with objectivity. This aim cannot be adequately realized unless we 
also learn to reflect critically on the traditions of rational inquiry them- 
selves. It might be said that here the objective of liberal education is 
to encourage personal autonomy. However, 1 would point out that the 
habit of critically assessing the 'conventional wisdom' is not promoted 
for the sake of personal autonomy as such, but as the best way of ensur- 
ing that our beliefs and values will be as thoroughly justified as is poss- 
ible. Independence of judgment, whether on moral or fcther issues, is 
a desirable characteristic only to the extent that a person is qualified 
to judge. An educator may not justifiably encourage critical inquiry 
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except in the context of trying to dev .lop stflls and knowledge relevant 
to making judgments in a given area. 

In relation to the other outcomes of liberal education that are loosely, 
if not misleadirigly, described as personal autonomy, I think it preferable 
to speak of them in such terms as the following, achieving an under- 
standing of (the main methods of thought, conceptual schemes and 
bodies of knowledge, together with a critical appreciation of their 
strengths and limitations both in themselves and in relation to one 
another. The level of understanding should be sufficient for intelligently 
interpreting one's own experience; for expressing oneself with clarity 
and precision; for making informed and responsible choices; for follow- 
ing intelligently the debate of experts-especially when their claims affect 
the general conduct of life; for critically assessing the programs of politi- 
cal leaders; for seeing through and resisting persuasive strategies of 
empty rhetoric and propaganda for responding with discrimination to 
fashionable trends whether in art, life-styles, political theories, popular 
entertainment, or whatever. This list is not intended to be exhaustive 
It mainly stresses aspects of a constructive or critical response, rather 
than a contribution, to the forms of culture. This emphasis reflects, I 
believe, the character and scope of liberal education. For while it is 
a desirable, if not necessary, basis for a constructive -perhaps even 
creative— contribution, it is not sufficient. 

In regard to the procfcss of liberal education, teachers who are commit- 
ted to the kinds of outcomes 1 have listed must, if consistent, be prepared 
to observe the conditions of objectivity in their own teaching, and always 
to provide the most adequate reasons that are within the capacity of 
their students. While there are moral grounds for acting in this way, 
U is not necessary to appeal to the students' actual or potential auton- 
omy. It is sufficient for the teacher to recognize them as persons in 
the process of developing their capacity to choose on the basis of reasons, 
and to accept that reasons may be good or bad. It is precisely in reference 
to the criteria of objectivity and reasonable belief, which are such pri- 
mary concerns of liberal education, that questions about the conditions 
that distinguish educating from indoctrinating, the kind of persuasion 
that is rationally and morally defensible in teaching, when a teacher 
should and should not be neutral on an issue, and so on, are to be 
resolved. 

I do not wish to imply that liberal education is not closely related 
to the achievement of human freedom. In gaining familiarity with the 
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main symbolic forms of culture, one also greatly enlarges the range of 
significant choices that one can make. The outcome also involves a 
change in the quality of choice, not simply in its scope The fundamental 
objective of learning with understanding cannot be realized unleWthe 
learner comes to grasp punciples forN^mself, and thus to achieve 
intellectual independence from the mereYuthority of teachers, text- 
books, experts, and cult heroes. j 

(f the engagement in liberal education is conducted properly, a person 
should reach the point at which the important choices he makes are 
his own in the sense that he applies for himself the relevant criteria 
of criticism and evaluation, and sees for himself why these criteria are 
the relevant ones to employ. Provided we recognize the public criteria 
of knowledge and the public standards of excellence within which an 
individual exercises such intellectual independence, we may meta- 
phorically refer to him as autonomous in contrast to the person whose 
choices are in effect usually made for him by others. 

However, to speak in terms of autonomy versus heteronomy is, I be- 
lieve, to draw the line of distinction too sharply. The question is not 
whether we accept the public forms of reasoned inquiry, moral practice, 
and artistic exp^ssion, or accept the authority and judgment of others, 
or hold deeply-felt commitments, but how we accept or hold them. The 
fundamental disfcnction is between a blind, unreflective, mechanical ac- 
ceptance and one that is informed, critical, discriminating, adaptive. If 
the latter (which includes the reasoned acceptance of the authority of 
others) is to be described as intellectual autonomy, there is no difficulty 
in counting autonomy as an aim of liberal education. However it must 
be recognized that this is a substantially different concept of autonomy 
from the one that is related to an anarchistic epistemology and widely 
invoked in contemporary educational theory It is precisely because of 
this difference (and because educationists often leave the underlying 
eputemological issues unexamined) that the invocation of personal 
autonomy, whether as a criterion for the process or the outcome of edu- 
cation, tends to function as a slogan. In fact, it seems that personal 
autonomy has become one of those idols in whose name the effort to 
make liberal education available to as many people as possible is being 
betrayed. 
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Part III: Curriculum 



The curriculum as the systematic program of teaching and learning 
designed to promote the qual.t.es of an educated person is clearl) the 
2 on which all aspects of educational theory converge. As Dewey 
emphasized, the curriculum .. planned as a selective trans.n,ss,on of 
ire . s .mended to filler out elements thought to be trma or 
und« rable and to concentrate on the behefs and practices .n the culture 
that are of most worth Thus, wh.le explanatory principles and theor.es 
m P av an .mportant part .n the des.gn of the curriculum. ., .s ob = 
Tha (he work .fundamentally an engagement ,n normative edu at on 
theory. For these reasons, all the chapters .n th.s book are related I « 
vanous ways to the quest.on of the nature of the curriculum In h s 
Son SscussionVuses on a number of issues more ■mmed.ate.v 

within curriculum theory -l.non 
Chapter 5 examines the topic of an integrated curriculum in relation 
,o the systematic bodies of knowledge on wh.eh most curricula at leas. 
I I draw. The quest.on , what limits, if any. the organizing pnn- 
"/disciplines and the var.et.es of knowledge > p ace on he des n 
. of integrated studies. Several recent attempts to find a basis ot unity 
a e discussed- the structure of disciplines as in Bruner and Schwab. 

idTntStion of several logically distinct forms of knowledge or 
2.2g (Hirst. Phenix). the view that disciplines and subject boun - 
aries are s.mply .nstruments of social control (e.g. M.F.D. Young) These 
ration, are cr.tic.zed for m.sinterpret.ng. in vanous ways, the nature 
Splines. (The last is challenged, in particular, because of its rela- 
* Ltm Daphnes do not have a single logical structure of concepts 
ndTh on s 1 does each discipline exhibit one of several more inclus- 
." forms of knowledge (distinguished on criteria of logic method, and 
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epistemology) In addition to the logical and epistemological aspects of 
disciplines, the fact that they are institutionally organized and y 
toncally evolving collective enterprises is crucial to their understanding 
When one comes to the detailed questions of what may rationally be 
claimed or believed tn disciplined inquiry, the answers depend >n 
specific criteria and procedures bound up with the particular range of 
problems and aims shared by the members of a discipline 

In the curriculum of liberal education -given its emphasis on rational 
understanding- particular care has to be taken not to blur the distinctive 
character of disciplines However, without assuming several unique 
forms of knowledge, disciplines can be grouped according to the pre- 
dominant kind of epistemological objective they pursue (eg. explaining 
in terms of causal generalization, interpreting, evaluating) This range 
provides a guide for planning the areas of a common curriculum in 
liberal education. The chapter concludes by referring to the kinds of 
integrated studies that are compatible with the nature of disciplines 

The second chapter in this section examines some related approaches 
to curriculum evaluation that challenge the means-en. model proposed 
by Tyler and developed by recent exponents of behavioural objectives 
The alternative they advocate is what Stcnhouse broadly calls a process 
model, curriculum planning and evaluation focuses directly on pro- 
cedures of teaching and learning, not on predetermined objectives The 
chapier discusses the version of this model known as 'illuminative' evalu- 
ation (as presented in writings by Barry MacDonald, Malcolm Parlett, 
and David Hamilton) 

In assessing the criticism of the objectives model, special attention 
•s given to Stenhouse's arguments It seems that Stenhouse makes a 
good case against this model in so far as it interprets objectives irr^mx- 
rowly behaviounstic terms. However his own alternative for curriculum 
design cannot avoid reference to desired learning outcomes, and these 
cannot be recognized unless some range of behaviour counts as evidence 
that they have been achieved 

In relation to illuminative evaluation, it is argued in the first place 
that, w hile the proponents stress significant aspects of evaluation ignored 
by the output measurement approach, the 'anthropological* method they 
employ is Nubject U> difficulties of its own. Secondly, the notion of cur- 
riculum evaluation as description or information giving is criticized as 
both inadequate and misleading* inadequate because it should make 
and defend an assessment of the educational value of a curriculum. 
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- and misleading because a description of such a complex process as a 
curriculum in action is bound to reflect important judgments of value 
In relation to the last point, some comments are made on MacDonald's 
interesting claim about the political values that are at least implicit in 
different methods of curriculum evaluation 
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Chapter 5 

Integrated Studies and the Nature of 
Disciplines 

Introduction 

The widespread enthusiasm for a curriculum in which the parts form 
-ome kind of deliberately interrelated pattern reflects a variety of reasons 
and motives. Many teachers have been attracted to such a curriculum 
mainly as a reactio to the manifest deficiencies of the traditional rigidly 
insular subject curriculum. It is likely that what they have wanted is 
simply a suitable reform of the subject curriculum rather than a radically 
different program. But some teachers (and educational theorists) have 
aigued positively for the virtues 01 one or another version of an inte- 
grated curriculum. An indication of thi lature and diversity of these 
, Aliments may be gained from the following sample, 

; Progressive 'theorists have urged that the basic pnncipie of cur- 
riculum content should be the expressed needs and interests of each 
child They claim that if the principle is followed seriously, it not only 
rules out the pre-packaging of content into distinct academic subjects 
but generates for each child an integrated pattern of learning This in- 
terpretation has usually gone hand in hand with an ardently romantic 
ision of the child. Sometimes it has been linked with subjective epis- 
temolog*cal claims about each child determining his own knowledge 1 

(n) Others, like Dewey, have placed the main stress in education on 
learning how to solve problems. Given the assumption that there is 
ultimately a single method for dealing with every kind of problem, it 
follows thdt this method provides the integrating principle for the whole 
work of education 
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(in) Another defence of an integrated curriculum (which would also 
find support in Dewey) argues on the basis of claims about a fun- 
damental level of unity within the modes of knowledge, and between 
knowledge, experience and the self 

(iv) In the most recent revival of interest in integrated studies (in 
the late 1960s), one of the main defences has appealed to the inescapable 
ideological or at le^t political, nature of the selection and organization 
of knowledge in a curriculum. It is claimed, for example, that the subject- 
centred curnculun. favours elitism and reflects the values that the dom- 
inant middle class places on knowledge and its forms Among other 
things, an int /ated cuTiculum is said to break down the difference 
between expert and layman and thus favours an egalitarian ideal of 
society The sociologists of knowledge who expound this view usually 
advocate ,t relativist interpretation of knowledge M FD Young not 
only claims mat the selection and organisation of knowledge in the cur- 
riculum is an instrument of social and political control, but that there 
is no bodv of objective knowledge at all/- Teachers and curriculum de- 
signers who have been influenced by these sociologists of knowledge 
ma> not have given much attention to the underlying epistemological 
claims, but 1 think they have been impressed by the reputed egalitarian 
virtues of integrated studies 

(v) Some of the arguments for an integrated curriculum h; x referred 
directly to educational considerations For example, in relation to the 
process of learning, it has been claimed that students (particularly those 
who have little or no academic interest) are likely to be better motivated 
wnen the various forms of theoretical knowledge are studied in the con- 
text of a significant practical issue, and in relation to the purposes of 
education, it has been claimed that not all the learning outcomes that 
should be promoted by the school can be achieved through the study 
of the distinct disciplines 

(vi) Finally, some people favour an integrated curriculum mainly be- 
cause of a temperamental urge to see things fitted together in a neat 
and unified pattern, or because they believe such an arrangement is 
aestheticallv preferable 

Although this list is not exhaustive, it is sufficient to illustrate the 
mam kinds of philosophical questions that inevitably arise in the dis- 
cussion of an integrated curriculum Apart from comments that might 
be made on the senses in which 'integration is used in relation to cur- 
riculum, these questions involve two general topics the way in which 
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educat.cn and the role of the school ought to be interpreted and the 
nature of knowledge. In this chapter I shall concentrate on , aspects of 
the second topic, although .t prill be necessary to refer briefly to the 

" On the nature of education and school.ng. 1 shall assume that we 
are referring to the process of educat.on dur.ng adolescence and to he 
role for which the school , cast ,n th.s process It ,s -dent that the 
quest.on of how the parts of an educat.onal program 
together presupposes the quest.on of what we think the school hould 
be g do.ng P in thename of educat.on. 1 shall not attempt to deal even 
cursvnlv w.th the full range of op.n.ons currently hd d on th s large 
top.c. What 1 w.sh to stress .. that there are significant d fferences ove 
the place that should be g.ven to a systemat.c study of the product 
and methods of the ma.n modes of thought in human culture As a 
consequence, what may be sa.d about the nature of knowledge has an 
uncerta.n relevance to curr.culum integration. 

Th.s point can be illustrated by a brief review of some of the d.verse 
mterpretat.ons of the proper role of the secondary school 

The purpose of the secondary school is to help each adolescen. learn ho. 

to satisfy his or her felt needs and interests 

If th,s theory ,s taken literally there ,s no guaranteed place : for any 
systematic study of the major modes of thought, it is possible thai ihcy 
may not be studied even unsystematically 

,n ,he secondary school, students should concentrate or ' s tud> of s.g- 

needed for effective participation in the main institution 
(e g marriage, trade unions, ihe political process) 

This program could hardlv be implemented without drawing heavily 
o the S of thought, but they would not necessarily be exam.neo 
dtrectlv or in any systematic way A 

generated is less significant as an educat.onal objective 

In this approach, the methodological aspects of the modes of ^thought 
are studied'systemafcally- although they tend to be detached front the 
modes of thought as these exist as living cultural traditions. 
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The distinctive role of the secondary school is to provide a systematic 
introduction to the major modes of thought, not as a prelude to the pro- 
fessional ill e of a scholar but for at. intelligent participation in the critical 
and reflective domains of culture 

In thi> view (which 1 believe to be most satisfy jtorv ), questions about 
the nature of knowledge, both content and method, are erunallv relevant 
for determining how the modes of thought should be studied as constitu- 
ents of a liberal education and, more specifically for anv decision on 
the character of an integrated curriculum 

Although the significance of an inquiry into the nature of the modes 
ot thought for the question of cu ulum integration varies with each 
of these (and oth^r) interpretations. I think it can be claimed that such 
an inquiry has some bearing in all cases Even the doctrine of felt needs 
and interests is usually not. in fact, an exception Apart from the fe't 
interest that some proportion of adolescents may be presumed to have 
in exploring vanous cultural modes of thought, teachers who invoke 
the doctrine do not usuallv take it literally That is. in practice thev 
are not prepared to abdicate their moral responsibihtv to the common 
good or to the adolescents themselves, who mav have verv inadequate 
notions of what their needs and long-term interests are * 

It is difficult to see how any sr nous theory of education and ol the 
role of the school can fail to include some deliberate attention to the 
public modes c\ thought in which are expressed the reflective self- 
conscious aspeit> of a culture Otherwise there would hardlv be anv 
;unnt in having a distinct institution if schooling at least beyond the 
elementarv stage ' In a* 1 . , to tic extent that the acquisition o* *hese 
modes of thought (both o ways >f thinking and bodies of belief) is 
given anv part ir. the p r oces of e J'jcation. what ean be said about the 
way in which knowledge is developed, tested and organized must be 
prima Jane relev -nt to the w t i\ its aspects are related and distinguished 
in a curriculum The charai' nstics of know ledge can be examined from 
several points of view historical, psvchological, and so on In this chap- 
ter the emphasis is a predominantly philosophical one Ihe question 
»s what can be said about the units and diversity ot modes of thought 
in terms of criteria of logic, meaning, truth, rationulitv 

Interpretations of the I'nity of Y ledge 

Before the present century it was commonly assurr 1 thai the sv stems 
of knowledge instituted, or rested on knowledge as a unified entitv 
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and that it was one of the bas.c tasks of ph.losophy to interpret 4he 
systems of knowledge as a whole. Some ph.losophers. such as Descartes, 
re^d the differences as superfiaal and reduced .11 knowledge c , a 
smgle k.nd. Others, hke Aristotle and Kant, agreed that, while here 
wef log.cally irreducible kinds of d.sc.phnes. there was a principle o 
^pLfive in terms of which they formed a unified patten. An tfle 
"mes. the unifying perspective has been metaphysics, h olo y. m th 
ematics. biology In the present century no discipline has been w.dely 
accorded this kind of pre-eminence During th.s time, ph.losophers 
themselve have generally shrunk from the task of investigating the 
nauTr o knowledge as a total system The analytic temper o contem 
norarv philosophy's well illustrated in the enormous growth of the phil- 
r p hv P of sepa^/te disciplines The cn-er, for ^distinguish.ng between 
true and false belief as wel, as the necessary conditions of any know edge 
nought to apply to human beings regardless of historical or cultural 
c Stances) have been much discussed However, since Descartes 
^0^ have usually been preoccupied with the know.ng subject 
in their investigation of these issues. ,, n(imn(| . w 

There now seems to be fairly wide acceptance of Coll.ngwood s seep 
ticism about the possibility of designing an adequate ma p of the whole 

' Pledge in fact, a completely pluralist view of the 
to prevail Each discipline possesses among its distinguishing features. 
1 P ,f not all. of the foiling a set of related tec n.cu ^ concept 
ru.es for emplov.ng them in meaningful questions and *««^ P£ 
cedures of mqu.rv. cr.ter.a for justifying or verifying claims. In virtue 
oHhese ch rlenst.es whatever may be said of others -discplmes are 
eld t be log.callv autonomous and irreducble to one another Th, 
not s im plv 6 to cia.m a log.cal difference between, say. p ys and 
hterarv en .asm as modes of inqu.rv. but also between phys.es and 
' em tr S me ph.losophers have extended th.s k.nd of autonomy o 
h d net conceptual schemes and models (parad.gms. language 
garnet etc! thTmav coex.st w.tmn what would otherw.se be accepted 

aS Ctrt7i m p»ura,,t .nterpretat.on may agree that all the d.sc, 
nl.nes are un.fied n the sense that they have a common general end 
o tunc. LTe g to d.scover what , true, or to develop a coherent way 
the world or some part of ,t) Such a v.ew must assume 
at there s a least some comm.!.. ground on wh.ch d.fferent modes 
, fica. In can be compared The advocates of d.scrcte parad.gms 
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and language games challenge even this degree of unity by arguing 
that criteria of truth and justification as well as meaning are strictly 
relative to each system, 

During the present century there have been some theorists willing 
to defend • "z or another account of the internal unity of all knowledge. 
I shall refer only summarily to three interpretations. 

(i) The idealist belief that each thing is in its essence related to every 
other thing entails that one cannot know a part of the world without, 
ui some way, kpowing the whole A version of this view is expounded 
by Michael Oakeshott (who has also written on education). His basic 
claim is that the concrete experience of reality is the experience of a 
unified world of ideas; that is, experience is always in the form of 
thought or judgment, and it is a unified world of ideas because every 
judgment asserts something about the whole of reality The refinement 
of our experience consists in achieving a more and more fully unified 
coherent world of ideas. f 

In human history, the effort to realize the concrete whole of experience 
has often been 'arrested' (to use* Oakeshott's ^word) at various points. 
At each of these points, a partial homogeneous world of ideas, abstracted 
from the concrete whole of experience, has been deveU>f)ed Each of 
these 'modes of experience' provides a more or less vemierent view of 
the whole of reality, but even at their best they arfnecessanly partial 
and defective In Experience and its Modes, Oakeshott examines three 
highly developed modes the historical, tbS scientific, and the practical 7 
In a later work he discusses poetry (or art) as a fourth significant mode. 
He emphasizes, however, that there is no theoretical limit to their 
number. 

It might seem that if Oakeshotfs interpretation could be justified, 
it would provide a sound philosophical basis for drawing various disci- 
plines together in a curriculum as aspects of a particular rtiode of experi- 
ence and for relating the different modes of experience to one another 
and to the concrete whole of experience. While each may logically sub- 
sume several disciplines, Oakeshott makes it clear that the modes of 
experience themselves are absolutely independent of one another. As 
abstract perspectives, their combination could not make up the concrete 
whole of expenence The attempt to conflate the different world of ideas 
that each involves can only lead to error and confusion (such as the 
effort to interpret human equality on an arithmetical model). 

The kind of integrated curriculum for which Experience and its Modes 
might be said to provide an argument would consist in the study of 
f 
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philosophy for, in Oakeshotfs scheme, philosophy is the effort to achieve 
a coherent concrete experience of the real in its totality. In the 
curriculum, the modes of experience, because they are facts of experi- 
ence, would be studied philosophically in order to see how they modified 
experience and how they must be avoided or overcome so that experi- 
ence would be enabled to realize its fully coherent and concrete 
character. 8 

(11) A quite different metaphysical account of the unity of knowledge 
has been attempted by logical positivism. In its pure form, all true prop- 
ositions were regarded as either tautologies or descriptions of what could 
be observed to be the case The position underwent various modifi- 
cations in order co accommodate theoretical concepts and propositions 
from which descriptions of an observable state of affairs coald be de- 
duced Apart from tautologies, any claim to knowledge must, then, refer 
directly or indirectly to an observable state of affairs Any claim that 
was not verifiable in this way was in the strict sense, meaningless. While 
this theory provided a basis for treating all knowledge as being logically 
of the same kind, it achieved this integration at the cost of an excessively 
narrow view of even scientific knowledge, and of excluding from the 
domain of knowledge (and even meaning) all forms of thought that 
could not meet the prescribed test of observation This meant the ex- 
clusion of religion, art, literature, history, and much of philosophv itself- 
any claims that involved interpretation, evaluation, appreciation, 
judgment. Thus the principle on which knowledge was to be integrated 
also upheld the view that modes of inquiry are rigidly separated into 
those that deal in facts and those that deal in values, and that there 
is a logically impenetrable barrier between the two 

(in) A third attempt to account for the unit) of all knowledge is given 
in John Dewey's thebry of the logic of inquiry the process of intelligence 
by which indeterminate (or problematic) situations are transformed into 
ones that are determinate or resolved 9 While Dewey's position has some 
elements in common with the previous two, for him the key to the unity 
of knowledge is to be found in a single all-pervasive problem-solving 
methodology (which also holds the clue to questions about meaning 
and truth). The method of inquiry is essentially the same whether one 
is dealing with problems of physics, history, morality, or art Dewey 
also algues that method, as he interprets it, effects the integration of 
the troublesome dualisms that were such a common feature of traditional 
philosophy: between knower and known, thought and experience, theory 
and action, method and subject matter 
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Dewey does not suggest that in the curriculum the disciplines should 
be displaced by an indifferentiaied, free-flowing, problem-solving 
activity or even that the curriculum should be dominated by a few pro- 
jects developed around major human problems He emphasizes that each 
discipline is a community of funded knowledge and skill built Op by 
human beings through the experience of dealing systematically with a 
certain range of problems. At the same time he argues that the unifying 
process of inquiry should overshadow the differences in the organization 
of knowledge. Assuming that his interpretation of the method of inquiry 
could be justified, it would certainly provide a crucial logical ground 
on which the content of the different disciplines could be interrelated 

Interpretations of the Organization of Knowledge in Curriculum Theory 

During the past 25 years, there have been three important developments 
in curriculum theory based on interpretations of the way in which knowl- 
edge is organized. The first of these is associated with the slogan 'teach 
the structure of the disciplines', the second, which shares considerable 
co.nmon ground with the first, adopts a modified pluralism in relation 
to the distinctiveness of disciplines by arguing that they exhibit a rela- 
tively small number of logically dis'inct fundamental forms of knowl- 
edge (realms of meaning, modes of understanding, etc ), the third theor\ 
takes the view that the unity ci diversity of knowledge has nothing to 
do with so-called objective logical criteria, but is determined b\ the 
interests of the dominant cultural group and its effort to maintain it<* 
power. 

The Structure of Disciplines Bruner and Schwab 

In the period shortly after the second world war, vmous curriculum 
projects were attempting to distinguish the key elements of disciplines 
in the interests of a more effective pedagogy These efforts were brought 
to a focus in the conference at Woods Hole in 1959 The main themes 
and principles of this conference gained wide publicity and influence 
through Jerome Bruner's The Process oj Education 1 " and through his 
own development of them in later writings Although the conference 
had been preoccupied with mathematics and the physical sciences, Bru- 
ner and other theorists perhaps the most notable being J J Schwab 
conceived the notion of structure as applying to the whole spectrum 
qf disciplines 
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Although Bruner uses the notion in several different senses, he is pri- 
marily concerned with (a) the relationships within the content of a disci- 
pline based on the concepts, principles and theories that, at the time, 
'are logically and epistemologically the most significant, and (b) the over- 
all pattern in the presentation of the structure of a discipline for learning 
(corresponding to the three developmental modes of representation that 
Bruner identifies)." He claims that in each of the main disciplines there 
are. at any time, certain concepts, principles, und theories that play a ( 
relatively fundamental and pervasive role in the tasks of classifying, 
describing, interpreting, explaining, etc associated with the purposes of 
each discipline. The master) of these structural elements makes the sub- 
ject more comprehensible' and facilitates retention, recall, and the 
transfer of learning. Thev recur throughout the curriculum as its central 
content, adapted in form to each of the developmental modes of rep- 
resentation. 

Bruner does not examine the question of how disciplines may be re- 
lated to one another (1 e. the structure among disciplines) His view seems 
to be that each discipline has a distinctive content structure: certain!) 
he does not attempt tp reduce disciplines to certain 'types' or "forms" 
of knowledge on the basis of common structural features The main 
ground in Bruner for the integration of disciplines (at least in interdis- 
ciplinary studies) is the verv strong emphasis he places on learning the 
skills of inqum Clearlv he believes that these skills display significant 
common features acros^ all the disciplines Within each discipline, the 
recurrence of the central content in Bruner's spiral curnculun involves 
a form of vertical integration 

J J Schwab has discussed the general question of the structure of 
disciplines somewhat more s\stematically than Bruner IJ In reference 
to the internal structure of a discipline (its most significant elements 
and the relationship between them). Schwab focuses on two broad and 
connected aspects the substantive structure and the syntactical structure 
The first consists in the pattern that the body of knowledge in a disci- 
pline takes because of the concepts, models etc that it employs There 
mav be more than one conceptual scheme operating in a discipline at 
am given time (e g that of psychoanalyst* and behaviourism in psychol- 
ogy) if so. the discipline will exhibit as many substantive structures 
. as'there are conceptual schemes I he syntactical structure consists i,. 
the rules and procedures followed bv each discipline in developing and 
testing knowledge claims Differences in the conceptual schemes between 
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or within discipfines will be reflected in the details of their syntactical 
structures. 

Schwab also discusses the question of structure among the disciplines. 
Although he critically assesses various historically significant schema, 
he does not commit himself on a list of disciplines and their pattern 
of relationship The conclusion he seems to come to is that, while there 
are both logical and arbitrary ways of organizing the disciplines, there 
is no one correct logical order. 

Theorists who have focused on the structure of disciplines in cur- 
riculum theory have generally tended to argue for the distinctiveness 
of each discipline rather than for features of similarity. If their claim 
about the internal structure of each discipline is correct, it suggests that 
the only defensible integration would take the form of multidisciplinary 
studies Certainly the claim would provide a crucial guide to where inte- 
gration may or may not occur without a distortion of understanding 

Logically Distinct Areas of Knowledge or Meaning: 
Cassirer, Phemx. Hirst 

Among modified plurahsts who have a direct interest in curriculum 
theory, the positions taken by Philip Phenix and Paul Hirst are probably 
the most fully developed and influential, Bejfpjcconsidering their views, 
1 should refer briefly to the work of Ernst Cassirer " While it is not 
directly concerned with the design of the curriculum, it is clearly relevant 
to the question, and has in fact influenced curriculum theorists. He 
claims that in the present century the proliferation of knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any pre-eminent discipline, has led to the 
loss of a coherent view of man The clue to restoring such a view, he 
suggests, lies in recognizing that man's distinctive character and poten- 
tiality is as a symbol-using animal. Human beings as such do not, and 
cannot, inhabit a merely physical world; their various symbolic systems 
enter inextricably into all their experience. Cassirer distinguishes five 
main symbolic forms in human culture: myth and religion, language, 
art, history, and science. He emphasizes a fundamental difference be- 
tween the discursive logic of science and the non-discursive logic of the 
other forms. However, in contrast to the logical positivists, he insists 
that the non-discursive is just as valid a cognitive mode as the discursive, 
that science, no less than myth or art, reflects man's capacity for con- 
structing symbols through which he can organize aspects of his experi- 
ence into a pattern of meaning. In relation to the question of curriculum 
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integration, Cassirer's distinction seems to provide a basic link between 
the various symbolic forms that display non-discursive logic while im- 
posing a solid barrier between them and science However it is perhaps 
more relevant to notice that for Cassirer each of the symbolic forms 
* constitutes a strictly incommensurable structure of meaning Cassirer 
speaks of their unity in terms of a common function: they express in 
different ways and with varying emphasis the ceaseless struggle in 
human life between tradition and innovation He also claims that human 
culture as a whole is characterized by a progressive movement towards 
man's selMiberation and that each symbolic form contributes in its own 
way to this development. 
Even if one were convinced that Cassirer's account of the unit) of 
. symbolic forms was satisfactory, it would be difficult to translate it into 
an effective principle for the integration of the curriculum as a whole 
However Cassirer's theory has bearing on the question of curriculum 
integration in several important respects it emphasizes that full human 
development depends on acquiring a range of symbolic forms, it also 
emphasizes that man's symbolizing activity is by no means restricted 
to disciplines of knowledge, it suggests the possibility of containing in 
a non-arbitrary way the vast diversity of man's symbolizing activity 
within a relatively few general forms 

Phenix's theory clearly reflects Cassirer's attenuon to distinct contexts 
of meaning and his location of man's defining characteristic in symbol 
using. 14 The theory also bears the strong influence of the 'structures' 
approach. However Phenix attempts to carry the inquiry beyond the 
internal structure of individual disciplines to an examination of the 
pattern of relationships that exists among all the systematic modes of 
thought. In regard to the preoccupation with the structure of individual 
disciplines, Phenix warns of two dangers: that it would end up being 
a return to the traditional subject-matter curriculum, and that it would 
give a too narrow, purely intellectualistic interpretation of knowledge 
Against the first, he claims that a discipline's structure should be 
attended to in education as a means of making the most economical 
use of each person's capacity for learning Against the second, he stresses 
the variety and range in the types of meaning 

Fhe fundamental principle in his argument is tfiat 'human beings are 
essentially creatures who have the power to expenenct meanings Dis- 
tinctively human existence consists in a pattern of meanings'. 1 ^ General 
education is the process of engendering essential meahing*. It is the 
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education of persons in their essential humanness In Phenix's view, 
meaning in human life is at present threatened by four main forces: 
the spirit of scepticism, extreme specialization, the vast mass of cultural 
products, and the rapid rate of change in the conditions of life. Since 
the curriculum is directly concerned with meanings, it needs to be con- 
structed as a counter to 'these forces. It is most likely to succeed in this 
objective if it ensures that all the most fundamental distinctive forms 
of meaning are included in the process of education, 

Phenix identifies six areas of meaning in human experience- 
symbolics (communication): language, mathematics, art. empirics (scien- 
tific knowledge): physical, social sciences; aesthetics, literature, art, 
music: synnoetics (personal knowledge): literature, philosophy, history, 
psychology, theology; ethics (moral knowledge); synoptics (integration): 
history, religion, philosophy. Within each realm, one can distinguish 
typical methods, leading ideas, and characteristic structures. Every ex- 
pression of meaning, according to Phenix, can be classified in relation 
to three dimensions of quantity (singular, general, comprehensive) and 
three dimensions of quality (fact, form, norm) The realms of meaning 
exhibit various combinations of these dimensions of quantity and quality 
in their characteristic expressions. These differences form the main basis 
for Phenix's classification. 

In working the realms of meaning into a curriculum. Phenix proposes 
three basic principles. 

(i) The scope of content should be such as to ensure that the six 
realms of meaning are included. 

in) While all the realms of meaning should be represented to some 
extent throughout the period of general education, there is a logical 
hierarchical order among them. Symbolics needs to be stressed in the 
earlier stages, while synoptics presupposes a substantial grasp of 
meanings. 

(in) Content should be chosen only from fields of disciplined inquiry; 
it should focus on the key ideas and principles and be chosen for 
its capacity to exemplify the methods of inquiry and to arouse 
imagination 

At many points in Realms of Meaning, Phenix stresses the importance 
of integration both in the aspects of a person's life and in the elements 
of an educational program. Early in the book he argues that 'because a 
person is an organized totality and not just a collection of separate parts, 
the curriculum ought to have a corresponding organic quality' 
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It is also clear that he treats the integral character of a person's life 
as an ideal to be realized, and one that can be promoted or obstructed 
depending on whether one acquires the modes of meaning in a related 
or fragmented way. Phenix's scheme builds in various levels of cur- 
riculum integration. Although the criteria for identifying * realm of 
meaning vary somewhat in his list. Phenix believes there are significant 
common logical grounds on which the areas of disciplined inquiry within 
each realm can be interrelated. 

In Phenix's scheme, the main integrating links between realms of 
meaning are provided by the disciplines of the symbolic and synoptic 
domains. The former play an obvious part in every other domain. The 
latter offer vantage points from which the disciplines of the various do- 
mains can be seen together, 'history by imaginatively recreating the past, 
religion by the discl^ure of ultimate meanings, and philosophy by the 
critical interpretation of expressed meanings* 17 There are also several 
disciplines that belong to more than one realm of meaning in Phenix\ 
classification 

Phenix is not advocating, however, that the distinct structure of each 
discipline should be lost sight of in being studied as part of a realm 
of meaning. The latter does not form a unique field of inquiry in which 
the contributing disciplines are absorbed. Phenix acknowledges that he 
groups disciplines in a given realm of meaning according to their 'domi- 
nant logical pattenT; there may be other logical respects in which disci- 
plines from different realms overlap. The collaboration of disciplines 
across the borders of different realms of meaning is thus not proscribed, 
although the logical base is less extensive than for disciplines from within 
the same realm What Phenix stresses is that, in cross-disciplinary 
studies, there should be some reasonable principle of organization m 
order to offset the danger of 'shallow nondisciplined thinking because 
of the mixture of methods and concepts involved 1 lH He also points out 
that each discipline, when properly understood, forms an integrated 
system for experience 

As in Phenix's case. Hirst's interpretation of the unity and diversity 
of knowledge forms an integral part of a theory of education. The broad 
sweep of his argument may be summarized in the following way 19 

The range and quality of human experience depend on the develop- 
ment of mind Although individuals possess innate capacities for its 
development, mind is acquired only through the process of learning the 
concepts and modes of thought that exist as public cultural traditions 

Id" 
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Such concepts and modes of thought are not the furnishing of the mind, 
but the constituents of mind itself and thus of what shapes us as distinc- 
tively human beings If there is any significant range of concepts or 
any mode of thought of which we are ignorant to that extent our ca- 
pacity for experience is limited and we are deficient as rational human 
beings 

According to Hirst, there are in fac' several related but fundamentally 
distinct forms of knowledge. They are distinguished on the basis of the 
following criteria key concepts: logical conditions affecting the way 
these and other related concepts can be meaningfully used, wavs of 
testing the truth of claims against experience: procedures, skills, and 
techniques for exploring experience Or the basis of these criteria. Hirst 
identifies the following distinct forms of knowledge formal logic and 
mathematics, the physical sciences, knowledge of persons: moral judg- 
ment and awareness: aesthetic experience: religious beliefs, philosophi- 
cal understanding. 20 The number of forms of knowledge is not fixed 
by some necessity in the nature of things and may change in the future 
The forms of knowledge do not make up any hierarchicah order, they 
are separate but equal. 

The practice of education. Hirst argues, is concerned pnmanh with 
the development of mind or rational understanding Since this develop- 
ment occurs to the extent that people acquire the forms of knowledge, 
the criteria for engaging effectively in each must also be the criteria 
against which the outcomes of the educational process are to be judged. 
Although the forms of knowledge need not exist as separate subjects 
in the curriculum, any curriculum that ignores what is logically and 
episfemologically distinctive of each form will inevitably, to that extent, 
fail to achieve the basic educational objective 

In Hirst s view, disciplines cannot be integrated in a strict sense unless 
their methods of inquirv and verification are logically of the same kind 
This means that such integration is possible onl) within the same form 
of knowledge At the same time. Hirst acknowledges the possibility of 
other less thorough forms of integration what he refers to as 'fields 
of study' in which disciplines from various forms of knowledge are re- 
lated by virtue Of a common object of study (eg geography, engineer- 
ing). The adequate treatment of complex practical and moral problems 
also depends on understanding the interrelationship between different 
forms of knowledge What Hirst emphasizes, however, is that in acquir- 
ing knowledge with understanding we have as much need to learn how 
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tc discriminate between different forms as to see their mterrelatednesc 
A serious danger he sees in the use of complex curriculum units involv- 
ing mo;e than one form of knowledge is that the effort to link fundamen- 
tally different concepts, theories, modes of inquiry, and so on distracts 
attention from the connect' jns within a single form, on which an 
adequate understanding of new concepts etc depends 

Knowledge and its Organization as an Instrument of Social Control 
Young, Bourdieu 

Sociologists of knowledge have recently made a number of important 
claims about the nature of an integrated curiicuium In the present 
content I wish to draw attention to only one issue. My own assumption 
as well as that of the theorists whose views I have been outlining is 
that claims about the logical and epistemological characteristics affecting 
the organization of knowledge can be objective, and that there can be 
genuine argument about the truth or adequacy of such claims Some 
sociologists of knowledge interested in ihe design of curriculum have 
rejectee this assumption. MFD, Young is a well-known exponent of 
this position 21 As 1 mentioned earlier, not only does he argue that the 
selection and organization of knowledge in the curriculum reflect the 
preferences of the social groups who exercise power m the society, but 
he makes the much stronger claim that there is no body of objective 
knowledge at all What we believe, what we mean by 'true', 'false', 
'rational' and other epistemological concepts shifts according to the 
perspective of the social group to which we belong Arguments about 
whether knowledge should be organized for teaching and learning into 
a number of separate units or presented as an integrated whole depend 
ultimately, he claims, on what is valued as knowledge from one social 
group to another In Young's analysis, the subject-centred curriculum 
helps to maintain the power and control of social groups whose values 
he dislikes He would prefer a different pattern of soaal control; and 
because he believes it would be promoted through an ien integrated 
organization of knowledge, this is the kind of curriculum he ad. cates 
Presumably he also wants what is to count as knowledge to be settled 
by appeal to different criteria The basic argument (if there can be one) 
is now not directly epistemological, but is about conflicting social and 
political values The terms of the conflict are starkly drawn, elitism, 
competition, capitalism ersus egalitananism, co-oper .ion, socialism 

Others wnr» take a sociology of knowledge approach to the study of 
schooling ariv. .he curriculum do not necessarily share quite the same 
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position as Young P.-rre Bourd.eu. for instance, seems to be less 
uncornprom sing on the question of relativjsm -'- In iden-fying he be- 
l.cfs vail' 'C that form what he calls a cultural -arbitrary (that is 
whose cl> objectivity is limited to the conditions of a particular 
group at a given time), he acknowledges that there are some universally 
true principles about the world and human nature. Cultural content 
,s arbitrary when it cannot be deduced from such principles. At the 
same time Bourdieu devotes considerable attention to the elaboration 
of the principle that the ruling ideas are the ideas of the ruling class 
In his view the organization of the school and the curriculum serve, 
for the most part, to impose a cultural arbitrary-the beliefs, values, 
interests of the groups who hold power in the society 
Critique of the Relativist Basis for Integrated Studies 
In attempting to assess the diverse positions that have been reviewed. 
1 shall first comment briefly on the radical rejection of objectivity in 
knowledge by Young and some other sociologists of curriculum I should 
make two preliminary notes. First, objectivity is not to be confused with 
certainty or infallibility It is linked directly with the notion of rational 
and responsible belief the condition that a claim be subject to checks 
that are independent of the believer Secondly, objectivity is compare 
with the condition that human efforts to achieve knowledge are relative 
-o historical and social contexts Such relativity does not entail relativism^ 
as soc.olog.sts of knowledge have often supposed The whole i issue of 
obiect.ve knowledge is a large and complex c -.e. and 1 shall not do 
more than suggest the direction of several of the arguments against the 
kind of relativism that i oung supports and in favour of objectivity 

(i) The relativist position is open to a fundamental logical objection, 
namelv that it cannot be asserted without making the non-relat.vist 
claim that all knov ledge is relativ.st.c If a relativist see*, to escape 
from this dilemma, he has to adm.t that any view he expresses is s.tua- 
uonally specific and has ao claim to truth beyond that context Young 
himself, in the introduction to Knowledge and Control, makes claims 
that depend on the possibility of comparing different culturally deter- 
mined vvavs of thinking. He then inconsistently concludes that we are 
locked into one of these ways of thinking and that it is impossible, in 
principle, to show that one set of cognitive categories is better for 
explaining certain phenomena than another , . f 

,,) There is a large amount of common-sense knowledge (eg of 
middle-range objects of perceptual experience) that is essentially the 
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same for human beings regardless of their social* or cultural group 
Human ^nguages also possess important common features, whatever 
one's native language, it thus involves certain ways of thinking about 
the worM that are shared by all language users J{ Many of the fun- 
damental problems that the members ot one social or cultural group 
tr\ to solve are faced, in some form or other, by human beings every- 
where- 1 These similarities among human beings are hardly surprising 
given that they share a common evolutionary background, that their 
physical characteristics and needs are essentially the same, and that their 
natural environments present so majiv common conditions for survival 
(in) Conceptual schemes, including those devised in the course of sys- 
tematic inquiry, do not exist as completely closed systems, they overlap 
with other systems and with the non-sy m; c experience of common 
sense Moreover, as stressed earlier the) usually dp not possess a fully 
coherent logical structure It is by mistakenly treating each conceptual 
scheme (paradigm etc ) as though it were a completely coherent and 
autonomous svstem that relativists tend to confuse claims about the con- 
textual character or relativity of meaning with the relativity of judgment 
(1 e of the truth or rational justification of a claim in the language of 
a given conceptual scheme), and to assume that if meanings are relative 
to conceptual schemes (or languages) they cannot be shared by different 
schemes (or languages) Not only do accurate translations occur between 
different conceptual schemes and languages, but even metatheones and 
ideologies assuming they make serious claims to knowledge can be 
judged in the long run against facts of experience that are not themselves ♦ 
systematically determined b\ these theories or ideologies 

' Because of the common problems that confront them, human beings / 
in quite different social and cultural contexts are often trying to achieve 
the same objectives, of understanding Where the similarity of problems 
and objectives is established, the rational quality oWiffcrent procedures 
and conclusions can be assessed The standpoint of objectivity recog- 
nizes that rational inquiry is subject to the test of human experience 
everywhere 

In his comments on the practue of education. Young clearlv shows 
his misunderstanding of the nature of objectivity in knowledge He says, 
for example 

By depending on or searching for external criteria outside of what we do. 
we avoid the experiential truth ot still having to ihoose of unavoidably being 
engaged with others in a common history *' 
But there is no reason why an appeal to objective criteria (i,e criteria 
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independent of a particular individual or social group) should isolate 
human beings from one another, or reject experience, or make people 
less responsible On the contrary. by recognizing objective criteria, we 
take responsibility for testing the rationality of our beliefs against the 
experience of the widest possible human community Young also claims 
that by presenting knowledge as objective, teachers become mere 
instruments of the status quo But it .s only if knowledge claims are 
not essentially matters dt political power that teachers have some 
independent ground for arguing about the status quo If Young is consist- 
ent he muf say that change in education is always to be interpreted 
fundamentally in terms of political struggle: regardless of what group 
succeeds in the struggle, teachers must inevitably, on Youngs theory, 
be mere m r Tients of the status quo 

1 do not w,sh to imply that sociologists of knowledge cannot speak 
significantly to educational issues On the particular question of integra- 
ted studies' it is important to know what ways of organizing the quest 
for knowledge whether bv dividing or unifying- merely reflect group 
interests how the selection and arrangement of knowledge in a cur- 
riculum relate to group interests and to what extent they are determined 
solely by such interests, what social factors influence the relative value 
placed on different kinds of knowledge in a society » These and similar 
issues are directly relevant to decisions on what can and ought to be 
done about the integration of knowledge in the curnculum But their 
point depends on our being able to distinguish what counts as knowledge 
by criteria that do not themselves reflect political or social interests 
Without this possibility, the sociologists' own findings would have to 
be regard"! as yet another move in the power game 

The Nature of Disciplines 

1 turn now to the spectrum of views represented by the other theorists 
1 have discussed Mv main purpose is to determine, as far as possible, 
vshat may justifiably ** claimed about integrated studies from the view- 
point of the logical and epistemolog.cal conditions that affect the 
organization of knowledge 

Stephen Toulmin emphasizes a distinction that has an important bear- 
ing on this task.-'* He points out that, in the conduct of inquiry, the 
conditions for a claim or procedure to be rational are not to no confused 
with those for a logical svstem of concepts and propositions The tend- 
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ency to identify 'rational' with logical' is encouraged by treating disci- 
plines as systems of concepts, theories, and methods of inquiry in 
isolation from any historical and institutional context Attention comes 
to be concentrated on the finished products of inquiry, assessed in the 
light of various models of logical coherence, rather than on the' much 
more coi ^plex continual interaction of process and outcome that charac- 
terizes Uie practice of a discipline 

Of the theones to which I have referred, logical positivism provides 
the most extreme example of this approach, Ir. varying degrees. Hirst, 
Phemx, and the exponents of structure within disciplines also tend to 
be preoccupied with the conditions of logically systematic organization 
in knowledge Dewey is an exception in his attempt to examine the 
logic of the process by which problems are explored and solved His 
theory is flawed, however, by the assumption that all efforts of 
intelligence are problem solving and that all problem solving involves 
essentially the same process The sociologists of knowledge do highlight 
the historical and institutional aspects of disciplines However, as 1 have 
argued, in treating knowledge and its organization as merely an 
instrument of varying group interests, they destroy any impartial basis 
for rational judgment. 

In order to identify what fundamentally distinguishes disciplines, it 
is necessary to see them as historically evolving collective enterprises 
that are institutionally organized A discipline arises as a sustained and 
systematic effort to examine a certain range of questions and problems 
of common human significance. In order to fulfil its purpose, those who 
engage in the advancement of a discipline need to develop a sufficient 
institutional form to enable findings and procedures to be communicated 
and assessed by others, to provide for an effective cumulative develop*, 
mem from one generation to the next, and to induct new practitioners 
The crucial factors that distinguish one discipline from another are the 
set of questions and problems to which the practitioners address them- 
selves and the specific common aims they accept The latter help to 
determine both the distinctive issues and the criteria by which they are 
judged to be effectively treated Nothing is set once and for all Over 
time, disciplines may combine or cease, and new ones emerge Within 
a discipline, there is relatively frequent innovation and revision in con- 
cepts and theories, the methods and techrffljues also change-aithough 
less frequently, and even the basic objectives are subject to revision 
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Against this background, several genera! points can be made that have 
particular relevance for the question of integration in the curriculum 

(1) It cannot justirtabl} be claimed of any discipline, even within the 
physical sciences, that all the important concepts and theories fit together 
in a single logical system. While some concepts and theories in a disci- 
pline may form a strictly logical systepi, there are always others that 
are independent of the system or at variance ^nh it. In some disciplines 
(e g psychology, linguistics), to the extent that concepts do form a logical 
network, there are several rival groups-such as the behaviourists and 
Gestalt theorists in psychology and the transformationalists and func- 
tionalists in linguistics In a number of disciplines (such as history, liter- 
ary criticism) there is no clear logical pattern of distinctive concepts 
at all M 

It follows that, in relation to what Schwab calls the 'substantive struc- 
ture, the advice to teach the structure of a discipline cannot be 
implemented without serious qualifications This is not to deny that 
every discipline has some concepts that play a more significant role than 
others in fulfilling its purposes and that thtr e are various logical connec- 
tions among them However, if they are to be given prominence in 
pedagogy, it is because they play this role, not because they constitute 
a distinct logical structure. 

It also follows that, if the main concepts and theories of an individual 
discipline do not form a unified logical system, such a system cannot 
be a defining characteristic of a more inclusive fon.i of knowledge or 
realm of meaning to which several disciplines belong, Hence, for the 
question of integrated studies, logical structure in the concepts and 
theones of a discipline presents no rigid barrier to relating them to those 
of other disciplines or applying them m various contexts; on the other 
hand, neither does it provide a firm basis for integrating a number of 
disciplines in a single form of knowledge 

(n) There are, no doubt, general features of rational inquiry that every 
discipline employs These might be abstracted and studied as a separate 
subject comparable to logic. However, what matters in the practice of 
a discipline is how these are employed in the context of its distinctive 
concepts, models, techniques, aims At a somewhat lower level of gener- 
ality, common features of method do provide a reasonable and useful 
basis for relating disciplines It is obvious that from this point of view 
physics, chemistry, and biology have more in common than anthro- 
pology and sociology, and that these latter have more in common than, 
say, literary criticism and theory of art 

lor; 
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Perhaps the critical determinant for relating and distinguishirtgHiisci- 
phnes on the basis of methods are the epistemologically different objec- 
tives that disciplines pursue There are significant differences of method 
depending on whether a discipline is pnmanl> trying to explain and 
predict through laws or well-founded causal generalizations, to explain 
actions and events by making them intelligible in terms of human 
reasons and motives (as happens in the writing of history), to interpret 
meaning (e g. religion, philosophy, literary criticism), to evaluate, to pre- 
scribe A discipline may include more than one of these objectives, but 
where one predominates, as it often does, it is reflected ip the kinds 
of method Employed, the evidence counted as relevant, and the logical 
character W concepts and claims " While the epistemit objectives of 
a discipline do not settle the question of whether or to what extent 
it may be integrated with another discipline, they art significant fetors 
that must be taken into account in co-ordinating or drawing on several 
disciplines in a curriculum unit Although the risk of distortion and 
misunderstanding is usually greater in relating disciplines with different 
"general enistemu objectives (e.g biology and ethics), there may also 
be serious traps when these objectives are broadls the same (e g the 
evaluation of art and of moral conduct) 

(111) In the advancement of a discipline- the criticism and develop- 
ment of us ideas, theories, interpretations, methods, and even its basic 
aims-the fundamental question is what may rationally be accepted 
Whether existing theories are sustained or innovations adopted is a mat- 
ter of critical rational judgment While the - are general criteria ot 
rationality, what counts as a rational decision in regard to th.s or that 
concept or theory depends on the specific criteria for reason giving that 
are bound up with each discipline's distinctive range of problems and 
aims and with the procedures it has devised for this process to be 
engaged in bv its members While details of method may be common 
to various disciplines, the conditions for rational inquiry and belief 
within a discipline depend on the whole repertoire of methods, aims, 
and institutional arrangements for debate by which it is characterized 
The differences of detail in the criteria and methods of rational inquiry 
are one of the fundamental grounds on which disciplines are distin- 
guished from one another and need to be treated independently Thus, 
while the conditions for rational inquiry do not prevent collaboration 
between disciplines, they severely limit the degree to which elements 
from different- disciplines can be combined in more inclusive units 
(iv) In so far as .!i*iplines play any serious part in education, two 
t 
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important consequences for the treatment of methods of inquiry follow 
from the previous points (a) the whole curriculum or even significant 
areas of it cannot without distortion be integrated on the basis of com- 
mon methods or techniques of inquiry, and (b) the policy of stressing 
ifyjthods of inquiry (even within a single discipline) to the neglect of 
content and the historical institutional character of disciplines is just 
as defective as the traditional. practice of presenting content as timeless 
truth divorced from the processes by which it is constructed. 

The detailed criteria and procedures for rational inquiry in a discipline 
are shaped by its substantive concepts and questions We cannot effec- 
tively learn the one without the other As we saw, Schwab correctly, 
stresses this relationship Bruner n the ottje^hand, at least tends to 
overplay the common features in the disciplined processes of inquiry 
and (partly as a consequence) to treat these processes as thoi'gh they 
had an autonomous existence in relation to content. It needs to be stres- 
sed that, even when the place of both content and method is dulv recog- 
nized, disciplines cannot be properly understood, unless their historical 
and institutional aspects are also appreciated 

(v) It is true that common-sense knowledge (and perhaps what 
Oakeshott refers to as the concrete whole ot experience) provides a 
thread of connection among all the systematic forms of thought. The 
implicit understanding of reality that we acquire in learning ordinary 
language and using it in the context of the practices that make up e very- 
da) life eg notions of causality, time, space, substance: the awareness 
of self-identity and the knowledge of other persons-enters crucially into 
the work of disciplines. However it does not follow that common-sense 
knowledge provides a readv-made integrating principle whose fuller 
development would be the fundamental purpose of education The 
common-sense knowledge we bring to the process of education is 
undifferentiated rather than integrated It is largely unreflective 
and often contains inconsistency within the same area of belief and 
practice Although disciplined knowledge draws on common-sense 
knowledge, it is not simply an extension of it Disciplines may refine, 
reform, be at odds with, or bt largely independent of our common-ense 
knowledge. 

If a full) integrated common-sense and concrete experience is pro- 
posed as an ideal to be achieved, the question is whether such an ideal 
is possible Whatever coherent pattern of relationships may exist among 
things at ti.e most fundamental levels of being, our knowledge and ex- 
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pcrience does not form a single coherent logical system, and there are 
good reasons to believe that it cannot. In human experience there are. 
for example, equally admirable but not entirely compatible ideals: such 
as the purposes of art and morality, the claims of the contemplative 
and the active modes of life, the rights of the individual and the com- 
munity, the ideals of freedom and equality. The attempt to impose an 
artificial unity only distorts.our understanding. We can deal rationally 
with the diverse aspects of human experience without falsely assuming 
that they must fit together on the model of a perfectly logical system 
The Consequences for Integrated Stud'es in a Curriculum of Liberal 

Education , . 

Given what 1 have claimed abo i the nature of disciplines in the forego- 
ing points what conclusions follow for the question of integrated studies 
- in the secondaiy-school curriculum'' As 1 noted earlier, the precise 
answer depends on how the nature of education and the role of the 
school are interpreted At the beginning of the chapter. I indicated my 
support for the view that the distinctive role of the secondary school 
,s to develop an understanding of the critical and reflective domains 
of culture and the major social institutions. This means that predomi- 
nantly, if not entirely, the curriculum of ihe secondary school should 
be one of liberal education. I shall not attempt to defend this view in 
detail. What 1 would summarily argue is that, if the human right to 
education amounts to anything substantial, it means that eseryone has 
the right to be given an adequate opportunity to acquire the knowledge 
and skill for understanding the main institutions in which human beings 
live and for responding intelligently to the main critical and reflective 
modes of culture.* This kind of knowledge and skill does not come 
spontaneously, it depends on a systematic, sustained. and guided effort 
for which the institution of the school is uniquely su.ted Other modes 
of culture can be effectively acquired simply through participating in 
the general life of the society, many interests that adolescents have 
are also best satisfied in this way. and vocational skills are most 
appropriately learnt in apprenticeships on the job. 

As we saw. Hirst and Phenix make the case for a broad liberal edu- 
cation on the ground that there is a direct relationship between the 
development of mind and the acquisition of the forms of knowledge. 
I think this argument (certainly as Hirst presents it) overstates the case 
It is obvious that through all kinds of everyday experience and what 
we call commoff-sense knowledge there is a substantial development 
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of nvnd. In the domain of morality, for example, many people make 
sound judgments and act well without any study of ethical theory How- 
ever 1 think the program of liberal education can be defended on the 
following grounds First, because human beings are capable of realizing 
ideals of rational action, it is desirable that they should learn to engage 
in significant practices, such as moralit). in a critical, reflective way 
rather than simply as a matter of tradition (Traditions of practice are 
important, but knowing how to follow and adapt them intelligently 
should not be the prerogative of an elite.) Secondly, although human 
beings can develop the quality of their lives through a vast variety of 
experiences that do not require a liberal education, u is obviously an 
advantage if they are able to interpret the world from the perspectives 
given by the systematic efforts at critical understanding that make up 
the disciplines Not onlv do these perspectives affect the quality of what 
we can otherwise experience, but they equip us conceptually to think 
and feel and act in new ways 

Among the criteria for a program in liberal education, there are two 
that should be stressed in relation to the question of integrated studies 
First, although liberal education may include specialization, it is fun- 
damentally concerned with the acquisition of a broad range of knowl- 
edge and with an understanding of the relative strengths and limitations 
of different mode> of though Secondly, in libe)al education, the system* 
atic bodies of knowledge and methods of ifiquiry are studied mainly 
for the sake of developing a framework of understanding and interpret- 
ation in relation to the full scope of one's life as a human being 
Although this objective involves entering, to some extent, into the point 
of view of the phvs'.cist, historian and so on, liberal education should 
not be confused with professional training for these fields 

1 argued earlier that disciplines cannot be grouped into a relatively 
few logically distinct forms of knowledge (modes of experience, etc.). 
In tne sense that Hirst uses the expression, there is not, for example, 
a distinct form of knowledge called science that one may acquire by 
learning one or two science disciplines, If Hirst were correct, his anatomy 
of knowledge into seven forms would provide the perfect blueprint for 
breadth in liberal education The same could be said of Phenix's six 
realms of meaning. Howe- or it is clear from even a superficial inspection 
that the candidates in Phenix's list are not all logically basic and irreduc 
ible, and that the placing of disciplines in particular realms of meaning 
is ambiguous H 
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While disciplines .ire not reducible to a few logicall> discrete general 
forms, the several distinct epiMemu objectives provide one dimension 
of breadth that arises from the nature of the disciplines The range of 
disciplines in a program of liberal education should be such as to include 
all the main epistemic objectives There is no one right content or form 
of organization for liberal education. If we reject assumptions about 
the logical reduction of disciplines. I think the various groupings distin- 
guished bv Hirst. Phenix. Oukeshott. and Cassirer can be interpreted 
as more or less adequate ground plans for a curriculum that includes 
the major epistemic objectives 1 Keeping in mind the two criteria men- 
tioned above, my own suggestion for the broad scope of a curriculum 
in liberal education would be as follows 

the basic symbolic skills of language, logic, and mathematics. 

a selection of disciplines and multidisciplinarv studies that seek to 
explain the physical world through the discovers of general causal 
principles (e g phvsics chemistry, biology), 

a selection of disuplinarv and mult.disciplinary studies that seek to 
understand man as a cultural and social being by reference both to 
physical causes and to rea.sons. purposes and motives tor actum (eg 
•t historv. geographv. social psvchology), 

the'major interpretative, expressive, and normative forms ot culture 
and their disciplined studv religion, literature and the other arts, 
morality (and the comparative cultural study involve.! in learning an 
ancient or contemporarv foreign langua fc e). 

a study of several complex social problems that lie outside the scope ' 
of disciplines, but to the understanding and solution of w hich disciplines 
can contribute (eg povertv. international peace, urban planning, energv 
resources) 

Liberal education in anv interpretation dra vs heavily on the intellec- 
tual disciplines Hence the kinds of integrated studies that can be under- 
taken in a curriculum ot liberal education depend largely on what is 
possible in the nature of the disciplines following from the earlier com- 
ment.-, on disciplines, 1 believe there are several conclusion, to be drawn 
about the scope that is possible for integration 

(,) It needs to be stressed that each discipline is itsell an integrating 
svstem Through its conceptual schemes and methods of inquiry, it en- 
ables us to draw the vast number of details that make up some sig- 
nificant part of experience into a more or less coherent intelligible 
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pattern Disciplines are continually trying to improve the integrating 
power of their theories 

(ii) Integration between disciplines in a strong sense-ie. where they 
arc absorbed in relapon to a new set of guiding^pbjectives, where their 
concepts and methods of inquiry are modified and supplemented by 
new ones-can occur in practice only through the work of those who 
are engaged systematically in the advancement of a discipline The prac- 
tical test of success in the attempt at this kind of integration is whether 
the new way of organizing knowledge attracts a community of scholars 
and acquire an appropriate institutional form. 35 The school may inc'ude 
in Us curriculum new disciplines that emerge through the fusion of exist- 
ing disciplines But such integration is not the kind that most teachers 
in a secondary school are equrpped to initiate and certainly they would 
not be justified in attempting it in the course of introducing students 
to the existing state of disciplined inquiry 36 

(111) The integration of disciplines in multidisciphnary fields of study 
is a common feature of the organization of knowledge (e.g geography, 
engineering, and the investigation of basic social institutions such as 
education, law, government, the economy) Some of these fields develop 
characteristics of a distinct discipline because, although the contributing 
disciplines retain much of their identity, they are linked through a num- 
ber of problems, concepts, methods, and objectives distinctive to *he 
field In regard to these cases, the position of the school is the same 
as for integrated studies in the strong sense In other multidisciphnary 
studies, however, each discipline simply contributes its own perspective 
to a complex topic (eg Art and society in nineteenth century England, 
Latin-American studies). The perspective of one discipline may or may 
not predominate 17 Here the school is free to exercise its own initiative 
in relating various disciplines 

(iv) Disciplines can be integrated in a weak sense when they are 
applied to the resolution of problems which because of their complexity 
or concreteness do not fall wholly within the scope of disciplines (e.g 
man> issues of public policy and social morality such as the question 
of supporting sanctions against another country for its violation of civil 
rights, whether an expressway should be built through a city whether 
marijuana and similar drugs should be legalized) By contrast, ie prob- 
lems investigated in a multidisciphnary field of study are defined com- 
pletely within the scope of the participating disciplines .J have suggested 
that the study of several complex human problems of the other kind 
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should form part of a liberal education both for the sake of gaining 
a better understanding of the particular problems and of learning how 
to relate and applv the perspectives of various disciplines in such 



cases 



In summary, the integration of disciplines :n the curriculum can 
(a) reflect the forms of interrelationship that currently exist in the prac- 
tice of the disciplines themselves or (hi be devised " thin the school 
either through the study of topics that can be . , r ..oached from the 
perspectives of several disciplines or by attempting to explore the kind 
of macro-problems that can be illuminated but not resolved by the 
contribution of a number of disciplines 

There are obvious advantages to be gained from integrated studies 
the understanding of many significant questions and practices that do 
not fit within the boundaries of any one discipline, a better appreciation 
of the nature of the contributing disciplines themselves, and the acqui- 
sition of skills in employing the interpretative frameworks that disci- 
plines provide There are also some serious difficulties At least one of 
these relates directlv to the points made earlier about the nature of 
disciplines It is the dangei of superficiality and distortion in attempting 
to draw on a discipline for certain concepts, findings, or methods when^ 
one has little, if any. systemat.c knowledge of the discipline A persor 
in this situation will have to employ ideas and findings without any 
grasp of the methods bv which they have been tested or arrived at 
The odds are overwhelming. I think, that he w.ll end up with various 
scraps of information adrift from any context of critical understanding 
The problem of superficiality and distortion grows with the number of 
disciplines that a person, working from the outs.de, tries to relate, 
especially when they involve basically different ep.stenW objectives 
This problem can be alleviated through a ear-fully planned curriculum 
but it is not one that should be underestimated 

I have been referring directly to liberal education, in which the disci 
phnes play a crucial role However I believe that the conditions foi 
integrated' studies determined by the nature of disciplines must applv, 
to a considerable extent, to any serious interpretation of secondary 
education formal education ma) begin with common-sense knowledge 
and the more or less spontaneous curiosity of the learner, but it is not 
justified in staying at this level One of the fundamental points of school- 
ing particularly in adolescence, is to channel everyday expenen-e and 
curiosity in the direction of critical, reflective thought and action 1 his 
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cannot be done without introducing the learner to at least some of the 
disciplines of knowledge The secondary -school curriculum max be con- 
structed in relation to j large vanetx of human activities thought to 
be Mgniticant. and the svhole disciplined quest for knowledge mav be 
treated as simplv one of these activities <s E\en in this arrangement, 
if the school is to pla\ a distinctive part in helping adolescents engage 
in all these worthwhile activities, it must stress the knowledge and sk'.lh 
needed for a critical reflective engagement, and it cannot do this without 
examining the activities from the perspectives of relevant disciplines 
Perhaps the most appropriate broad pattern of development in the cur- 
riculum is a movement from relatwelv undifferentiated evervdav knowl- 
edge into the speei ili/ed perspectives of a range of disciplines and. from 
these, to the studv of complex human questions in which one s personal 
evervdav experience and the contribution ol various disnplip.es need 
to be related 
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integrated curricula, becau 1 * of their less specialized outputs, tend to pro- 
mote, in Durkheiirfs terminologv. a mechanical rather than organic form 
Oi social solidarity In assessing Bernstein's general prognosis, one has to 
remember thar^veral of his characterizing differences between 'collection 
codes* and 'integrated codes* are not necessary features ot one or other code 
Ihus. for example, there is nothing in the nature of the \losed* type of 
curriculum that requires content to be emphasized rather than way. of 
knowing or in the 'open* type to require the opposite emphasis 
Despite the work of Chomsky and others, this may Le a somewhat rash 
claim given that there are between three and four thousand human 
languages manv of which have not been studied However I think the claim 
lolds for the languages that would account for a large majority ot human 
beings See G Sterner. Extraterritorial Papers on literature and the 
Ixinguage Revolution, Harmondvworth. M\ Penguin Books. 1975, 66 95 
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" See S Toulmin. Human L nderstanding. Vol I. Oxtord Clarendon Press. 
1972, p 485 seq r , 

For the development of various views in this paragraph see. for example 
A Guldens. ,\Vh Ku/e> o) Sociological Method. London Hutchinson. 
Ch4 I Scheffler. S«e«ce W Subjectivin. New York Bobbs-Merrill. 9H. 
A Ryan. 77ie Philosophy of the Soetal Sciences, London Macmillan. 1970 

- 6 Toulmin. op cit . p 500 

« MFD Young. Taking sides against the probable problem of relativism and 
commitment in teaching and sociology. Educational Review, 1973. (3) 

2" L this respect George Gurvitch's svstematic examination of the way in 
which the mam types of knowledge and modes of knowing arc differently 
valued bv various' social gioups and forms of society is worth consideration 
To the extent that this' kind of analysis is accurate, it at least gives educators 
a clear view of the interplay (and conflict) between politico-economic and 
epistemic values in the shaping of the curriculum See G Gurvitch. The 
Soual frameworks. oj Knowledge. Oxford Basil Blackwell 1971 The study 
of social factors (including particular education institutions) that influence 
the development of schools of thought within a discipline would also n«ve 
obvious relevance for the design of a curriculum On this point Pierre Bour- 
dieu makes a number of intere.tmg comments in Systems of education and 
systems of thought. In Young, op cit 
<* Toulmin. opcit. PP 74-96, 128 134. 154 1 am indebted to Toulmin for a 

number of the points made in this section 
'» Toulmin (open, p 378 seq ) makes a broad distinction between 'disciplin- 
able- and 'non-disc.plmable' activities A discipline depends crucially on 
agreement to a tairlv specific and realistic set of ideals in pursuing the com- 
mon aim (eg of explaining the phvs.cal world) Activities thai by their 
nature do not give rise to such ideals and the related common procedures 
are non-d.sc.plinable This is the case, for example, with activities that are 
preoccupied with personal ends or involve a multiplicity of values Among 
•disciplinable' activities Toulmin distinguishes between 'compact and d. - 
fuse' oi 'would be' disciplines The difference is a matter ot degree depend- 
ing laraelv on the extent to which the activities concerned allow tor a clear 
set of agreed ideals and common procedures In summar-. I oulmin suggests 
that tne division between disciplined and non-disciplined activities has taken 

its actual shape . 
because in the course of the.r practical experience, men have discovered 
that it is both lunctiomtllv possible and humanly desirable lo isolate cer- 
tun classes of ,ssuev and make them the concern ot specialized bodies 
of inquiries while with issues ot other kinds this turns oui to be eithei 
impossible, or undesirable or both at once ( foulmin. opcit . p405) 
o It should be stressed that the ditlerences referred to here d" not fit ncatl\ 
*,th the division often made between the methods of the sciences and the 
humanities a division sharplv mtiu/cu by Karl Popper in OhjecUu 
AJTwfcMOtfonI Clarendon Press 1972 pp 183 .85. In so lar as ci.se, 
plmes (whether in the sciences or the humanities) have the same epistem.c 
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objectives, the) will employ the same kinds of methods However the import- 
ant point is that these methods vary in their detailed employment Horn one 
discipline to another both within the sciences and humanities as well as 
hetween them Where the donrnant epistemic objectives are different, one 
ma\ speak only in very general terms of a common method To vary Popper's 
example, the method of conjecture and refutation may be employed in criti- 
cal!) assessing a poem as well as in conducting a theory of radioactivity 
However, in these cases, apan from distinctive aspects of method, the com- 
mon elements differ substantially in application 

iJ ! ha\e discussed this claim in detail in Education and Social Ideals, loronto 
Longman Canada. 1973, Ch 2 See also [.quality and education. Chapter 
10 in the present volume 

n Hirst gives a thorough criticism of Phenix's account of realms of meaning 
in knowledge and thek urnculum, Ch 2 Various authors have challcr c cd 
the details of HirM^i^ theon (e g Gribble, Forms of Knowledge, Eau- 
(anonal Philosoph\ and Theory, 1970, 2i I ^14) There have also been criti- 
cisms o* the criteria on which his scheme is based (eg DC Phillips, The 
iistinguishmg features of forms of knowledge. Educational Philosophy and 
Iheon. 1971, 3(2). 27^35) 

" For examples of other defensible schemes, see H S Broudy. BO Smith, 
JK Burnett Democrat \ and Excellence in 4meru jn Secondary Education. 
Chicago Rand McNalK 1964. Ch XV, I) Law ton. Social Change, Edu- 
cational Iheon and (urruulum Planning, London Hodder & Stoughton.' 
1973 ChH 

" \n important histoucal example was the integration and correction ol 
Kepler s celestial phvsics and Galileo's terrestrial ph\sics in New Ionian dy- 
namics It is possible that the discipline of phvsics will eventually absorb 
that of chemistrs b\ providing in its principles and theories a lull account 
ol the findings of chemistrv C omb"ied disciplinary studies such as social 
ps\cholog\ or biochcmistrv illustrate a less dramatic form of integration 
among disciplines Ihev have not displaced or absorbed the disciplines thev 
combine but continue drawing on them as welt as developing a distinctive 
range of theories and problems The more dramatic integration could occur 
between psvchologv and sociology but there are very strong reasons for 
doubting whether it is even possible that living organisms (and a fortiori, 
mental stales and processes} could be adequately explained in purelv physi- 
cal terms 

Basil Bernstein claims 
in order to accomplish any form ol integration (as distinct from different 
subjects Iodising upon a common proble" which gives rise to what could 
he called a Incused curriculum) there must be some relational idea or 
supra-content concept, which Incuses upon general principles at a high 
level ol abstraction (In Young, opcit. p 60) 
As an example of one such principle through which sociologv and biology 
could be related he suggests 'the issue of problems of order and change 
Examined through the concepts of genenc and cultural codes i sen though 
this degree ol integration mav not involve toe absorption of one discipline 
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bv the other or their merger in a tie* discipline it seems excessively optim.s- 
til to suprx.se that .econdarv -school teachers (or man> university teachers 
for that matter) could effectively initiate it 

Some complex topics *p» the objects of o.st.nct d.sc.pl.ncs as well being 
stud.ed from the perspectives ot several other disciplines Lxamples arc 
language (linguistics,, morality (eth.es) literature (literary cntic.sm) Iftt* 
distu-c, disciplines may to some extent draw on (and integrate j he wo 
of other Asc.pl.nes However, .n addition, a systematic mu It.d.setplinarv 
studv coulJ develop .n relation to any ot these topes Presumably the d.s.ine 
d.sc.pl.r,. .n each ease would provide the central concepts, theories, and 
problems ,n relation to which the con nbuting d,scplmes would he 

• rh"s S prop»sal lor the treatment ot d.scpl.nes is made by Jane Martin (de- 
note 3) 
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Chapter 6 , 

Product or Process in Curriculum 
Evaluation? 

Introduction 

Foi a long time it has been supposed that the clear statement of objec- 
tives :s a fundamental step in the sensible planning of a curriculum. 
It was rarely supposed, however, that one worked in ignorance of a 
tradition of educational practice and faced a blank page with the ques 
tion of what should be one's educational objectives. Something like a 
pure rationalist approach of this kind was proposed several years ago 
by Ralph Tyler (in Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, 1949) 
The first and fundamental step was to determine the objectives the 
school would try to attain. Then it was a matter of selecting the edu- 
cational experiences likely to achieve the objectives, of organizing them 
efficiently for. this purpose, and finally of assessing to what extent the 
objectives were being realized. In Tyler's scheme, the choice of objectives 
would reflect a combination of various perspectives: the needs and 
interests of the learner, the demands of contemporary social life, the 
uses of knowledge as seen by subject specialists, normative philosophy 
of school and society, psychology of learning. If one were to give full 
weight to these perspectives, it would perhaps not be possible to follow 
' Tyler's scheme as a strictly linear model, with its sharply drawn distinc- 
tion between educational ends and means. Whether or not Tyler 
mtended his scheme to be interpAted in this way, this is the form in 
winch it has exercised a significant influence on the theory and practice 
of curriculum development and evaluation during the past 25 years. 

In his discussion of objectives, Tyler criticized the practice of stating 
them in terms of teaching actmtie- and argued .that, to t>e effective, 
in the planning and evaluation of curriculum, they- should be expressed 
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as changes to be brought about in the behaviour of the learner However 
it is clear that Tyler did not treat the notion of benaviour in the Skin- 
nenan sense, that is, he did not attempt to eliminate reference to mental 
activities in the description of learning outcomes (critical thinking, for 
example, is exhibited in such behaviour as generalizing from a collection 
of specific facts, detecting logical fallacies in arguments) Tyler himself 
noted the theoretical and practical limitations on trying to define edu- 
cational objectives in highly specific behavioural terms 1 

The enthusiasm for behavioural objectives, which began to develop 
in the early 1960s, endorsed the linear model unreservedly, and carried 
the behavioural account of learning objectives to the extreme against 
which Tyler had warned It was now often assumed that all educational 
objectives could be exhaustively described in terms of a learner's observ- 
able behaviour and that relatively complex pattern* of such behaviour 
could be analysed into a cumulative sequence of more specific units 
which marked out the path for effective teaching and learn.ng In this 
scheme, teaching procedures and curriculum could be precisely evalu- 
ated bv measuring the extent to which the pre-specified behavioural 
changes had occurred 

Over recent years the objectives approach to curriculum design and 
evaluation, particularly in its extreme behavioural form, has been subject 
to vigorous criticism - In this chapter, 1 wish to examine the challenge 
made by Lawrence Stenhouse and a related group of curriculum evalua- 
''irs to basic theoretical assumptions of the objectives approach and the 
alternative views of curriculum evaluation thu they advocate In the 
first part. 1 shall focus on Stenhouse's argument that the attention given 
to learning objectives is totally misdnected In the second part I shall 
examine the critique and alternative proposals of several closely related 
interpretations of curriculum evaluation (eg in the work ol Barry Mac- 
Donald. Malcolm Parlett, and David Hamilton) which Stenhouse h;>s 
endorsed They not nnlv support a different range of methods but ^hal- 
*lenge some important aspects of the methodology on which the objec- 
tives model is based ' The alternative model they have adopted has 
led them to interpret evaluation as a complex form of description \ or 
the sake of a shorthand label I shall reter to them lor the time being 
as the process evaluators 

lhe discussion of the merits and limitations of these two positions 
will provide a suitable context tor comments on several general issues 
concerning the'nature and purpose of curriculum evaluation 
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Stenhouses Critique of the Objectives Model 

The main criticism that Stenhouse makes of the objectives model, par- 
ticularlv as it relates to curriculum development, is that it seriously 
misunderstands the nature of knowledge 4 Difficulties of measurement 
place limits on the application of the objectives model, but they are 
.M the main ground for its rejection Stenhouse grants that one may 
proceed well enough from desired learning outcomes when they consist 
in the performance of skills or the recall of information, that is. when 
the teacher's task is simplv a matter of training or instructing The appeal 
to learning outcomes does not work, however, when there is question 
of inducting someone into the public systems of thought that make up 
a culture To the extent that teachers succeed in this central work of 
education, behavioural outcomes of students cannot be predicted The 
essence of the enterprise is to promote originality Behavioural objectives 
are not to be rejected because they place constraints on a prion freedom 
of choice that the learner is mistakenly presumed to possess, but because 
they obstruct the effort of genuine education to develop freedom and 
creativity 

Stenhouse refers brieflv to various other ways in which he believes 
the preoccupation with objectives distorts induction into the forms ot 
knowledge it lowers standards of quality, tends to treat knowledge as 
merely instrumental, and stresses analvs^ whereas knowledge is more 
fundamental concerned with synthesis 

[he second general criticism suggested bv Stenhouse is that, even it 
the objectives approach respected the nature of knowledge, it can oiler 
no help for the .improvement of practice This leads Stenhouse to con- 
clude that the onls effective wav in developing curriculum is to concen- 
trate on the process ■ C ontrars to Tyler, he i.s conv.nced that curriculum 
can be devised, without reference to objectives, on the basis ot content 
and how H she .Id be presented He appeals to R S Peters s argument 
that engagement in an educational activity does not need to be justified 
bv reference to an end bevond itself, and to the distinction Peters makes 
between -aims' and 'principles of procedure' When people speak ot an 
a.m. thev often refer to a principle for guiding action without having 
in m.nd'any specific end state that the observance of the principle is 
to achieve 

Stenhouses po-.it.on mav be constructed .n the following way 
Ingagement in anv of the public forms of knowledge that make up 
a culture is an obv'iouslv worthwhile activity In analysing the general 
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criteria of a worthwhile activity and in specif) ing the content and struc- 
ture of a form of knowledge, we at the same time obtain principles 
of procedure for teaching To take the illustration he gives in reference 
to Sian % A Course of Study the content calls for speculation on three 
basic questions about humanness through the study of social and 
behavioural science; the broad principles of procedure for the teacher 
in this course are those of k a speculative behavioural and social scientist 
alive to the value issues raised by his work* b In pedagogical terms, these 
procedural principles become translated into such guidelines as 

to initiate and develop in youngsters a process of question-posing (the 

inquiry method), 

to help youngsters develop the ability to use a vanetv of first-hand sources 
as evidence from which to develop hypotheses and draw conclusions, 
to legitimize the search, that is. to give sanction and support to open-enued 
discussions where definitive answers to many questions are not found 7 
Stenhouse is as much oppose.* to the use ot learning objectives in 
the evaluation of a curriculum as in its development * Although his criti- 
cisms are not very systematically worked out, several strands can be 
distinguished In the first place, there is his interpretation of the 
fundamental point in talking about learning objectives and using them 
to evaluate curriculum He sees them as a political device linked with 
the issue of public accountability Their use in evaluation serves the 
interests of those w ho control centralized systei is of education and wish 
to manipulate the shape of the curriculum 

In the second place, it quickly becomes clear that Stenhouse «s not 
onlv opposed to the use of learning objectives for evaluation when they 
are specified and measured by a central authority, but e;en when the 
decisions arc in the hands of teachers in an individual school I here 
seem to be * o related reasons for his position He argues in effect 
that the whole point and value ot curriculum evaluation depends on 
its being an integral part of the complex process of planning and 
implementing a curriculum and of the effort to understand the process 
In tact, the evaluation ot any particular curriculum design should throw 
light on the working out of a general theory of curriculum innovation 
Stenhouse also raises a general methodological objection to the pre- 
occupation with objectivity as it is reflected in the passion foi precisely 
quantified assessment and thus for the specification of clearly observable 
and measurable learning objectives The alternative methodology and 
techniques of curriculum evaluation to which he gives his 'upport are 
those of the various writers I referred to earlier as the process evaluators 
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Before turning to an examination of the main features of their approach, 
I wish to comment on Stenhou^e's general view on the role of learning 
objectives in relation to curriculum design and evaluation 

An Assessment of Stenhouse's Position 

Stenhouse correctly emphasizes a serious limitation of the learning 
objective approach in so far as it attempts to pre-designate desired 
learning outcomes in terms of fairly specific changes in the learner's 
behaviour. There is no single way of acting that constitutes success in 
grasping the concepts and theories and modes of inquiry of a systematic 
form of knowledge; mastery will be exhibited b> using them in ways 
that are imaginative and original, and thus unpredictable. In these con- 
ditions the linear model cannot work However it does not follow, as 
Stenhouse believes it does, that learning outcomes expressed in 
behavioural terms have no place in the planning and evaluation of cur- 
riculum concerned with induction into forms of knowledge When refer- 
ence is made to learning objectives in behavioural terms, it is necessary 
to distinguish between two interpretations: one in which the behaviour 
(in observable sounds, movements, etc.) is said to constitute the learning 
outcome and one in which it is taken as evidence of the learning out- 
come. 9 The former view .s part of the philosophical doctrine of bchav- 
loun ..1 One may reject this doctrine but still hold that, if we are 
justified in claiming that a person has succeeded in an effort to learn, 
there must be some observed change m a person's behaviour that is 
sufficient evidence of the learning that has occurred Even when success- 
ful learning involves originality, the teacher must have some notion of 
what intervention on his part is likely to encourage this kind of learning 
outcome and of the criteria for recognizing significant originality in a 
student's work when it occurs Otherwise there is not much sense in 
talking, as Stenhouse does, about promoting induction into systematic 
forms of knowledge through a process of teaching 

Stenhouse is inclined to exaggerate the degree and extent of originality 
as the criterion of successful learning in a form of knowledge. Apart 
from the many occasions on which there is a single correct response 
or procedure, there is often a relatively limited range of appropriate 
ways in which a question can be treated, which a competent and experi- 
enced teacher will know The teacher's position may be somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of a coach with a team v r ictismg for a game As the 
circumstances of the game itself are unpredictable, there is no question 
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ol teaching the team precisely what to do in the game But a good 
coach can anticipate the kinds of things his team needs to learn if their 
actual plav is to be intelligent, adaptive, and so on 

As we have seen. Stenhouse concentrates his attack on the model 
of behavioural objectives in which a single correct response is assumed 
and in which the observable behaviour is treated as constituting the 
learning objective 1 have pointed out why he is mistaken in concluding 
that, because this model does not fit the process of induction into system- 
atic forms of knowledge, the planning and evaluating of this process 
does not depend on any reference at all to behavioural changes in the 
learner Because Stenhouse does not examine the appeal to learning 
objectives in which specific behaviour or a range of behaviour is evi- 
dence of learning outcomes that include unobservable changes in mental 
states and dispositions, he not only underplays the role of learning objec- 
tives in teaching a form of knowledge but concedes too much to the 
behaviourist model in the teaching of skills and information In so far 
as these form part of education, they should not be separated from 
understanding Thus the adequate learning of skills and information 
does not consist simplv in an observable performance, and usually the 
evidence of such learning is not given by one kind of observable per- 
formance Stenhouse himself has some misgivi gs about the application 
of the behaviourist model to the learning of sk.ils and information (skills 
mav be subject lo criteria of stvle and both skills and information are 
often learned in a context of knowledge') "' But then he assumes that, 
if this model does not apply, there is no use in talking about learning 
objectives at all 

A related difticultv in Stenhouse s treatment of learning objectives 
is his failure to distinguish clearlv between the essential weaknesses ol 
the behaviourist interpretation and the practical misuse to which it or 
anv other appeal to learning objectives might be put Perhaps the 
behav.ounst model undulv emphasizes analys.s. but there is no reason 
vvhv learning objectives shoulu not respect the synthetic aspect ol knowl- 
edge ( ertainlv it is not in the nature of learning objectives, behaviourist 
or otherwise/that standards of quality should be weakened or that 
knowledge should be treated in a purely instrumental way. or that politi- 
cal interests in accountability should be served rather than the improve- 
ment of education No doubt it is true, as Stenhouse claims, that teachers 
have often taugh. primarilv for examination results and that the examin- 
ations have often had little to do with test.ng understanding Bui one 
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might conclude from this that examinations should be improved and 
the" attitudes of teachers changed, not that learning objectives should 
have an insignificant place in the practice of education 

A final comment on Stenhouse's preoccupation with the behaviourist 
model of learning objectives he^orreetly notices that this mode reflects 
a view of objectivity that depends on precise instruments of measure- 
ment with a minimum of human judgment In rejecting the model it 
seems that he makes two mistaken assumptions that where assessment 
involves human jt *gment it cannot be objective, and that no version 
of a learning outcomes model could include a significant place for 
human judgment 

If there are limitations to working exclusively or predominantly with 
learning objectives in the design and evaluation of a curriculum, 
Stenhouse's concentration on the processes and content of teaching is 
also object to serious inadequacies He claims th?' principles of pro- 
cedure for teaching and learning can be derived from an examination 
of worthwhile activities, engagement in which is the purpose of edu- 
cation While one docs not need any further purpose beyond the worth- 
while activity itself, there is a fundamental objective in following the 
principles of procedure that are said to characterize the process of edu- 
cation, namely, to reach the point at which the learner is able to engage 
effectivelv in the worthwhile activity The principles of procedure must, 
therefore, either include or be supplemented by criteria of achievement 
that the learner * to satisfy if teacher and learner can be said to be 
succeeding in the task of education 

Stenhouse seems willing to talk about aims of education but does 
1 not recogm/e that they cannot effectively guide the process of education 
unless thev are related to learning outcomes through which they are 
progressively achieved He refers to the pedagogical aim of the Humani- 
ties Project as being "to develop understanding of social situations and 
human acts and of the controversial value issues which they raise' 11 
He correctlv points out that such understanding can always be deepened 
(i.e it cannot be achieved once and for all) and that the criteria of 
valid understanding are disputed However, if the aim ot understanding 
in the Humanities Project is to be pursued intelligibly, the teacher must 
at least have some notion of what constitutes an improvement in under- 
standing, iind how to recogni/e it when it occurs 

Stenhouse is correct in claiming that a strategy for teaching and learn- 
ing cannot be derived simply from a statement of learning objectives. 
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but it docs not seem that principles of procedure, derived as he suggests, 
are more satisfactory in this respect. An analysis of the methods and 
theories of social science does not, by any means, settle what or how 
one shouid teach in the name of social science A teacher in high school, 
for example, cannot avoid the question of what specifically he is trying 
to achieve in teaching social science to adolescents as part of a general 
education. We may expect that the objer'«ves of a social science teacher 
in this context will be significantly different from those of someone 
teaching social science in a graduate degree program-even though both 
are concerned with the theories and modes of thought that make up 
social science 

I referred earlier to the pedagogical aims that are quoted by Sten house 
as examples of principles of procedure for Man A Course of Study 
It can be objected that these aims do not, in themselves, contain a blue- 
print for the process of teaching and learning. For example, the first 
aim quoted- k to initiate and develop in youngsters a process of question- 
posing (the inquiry mcthodV-docs not even suggest how a teacher is 
to initiate and develop this process (unless one falsely assumes that there 
is one method of inquiry and that it marks out the one appropriate 
pedagogical procedure) It is also the case that these aims can just as 
easily be translated into learning objectives as into principles of pro- 
cedure for teaching and learning And it is as well that they can, other- 
wise teachers would not be in a position to recogni/e when they were 
succeeding at their task In relation to the first aim again, at some point 
the teacher will need to assess the efforts of his students against the 
criteria of significant and relevant question-posing in the context of sys- 
tematic inquiry Merely being able to ask a lot of questions would not 
be a satisfactory learning outcome. 

Thus, even when we approach the question of curriculum design and 
evaluation from 'he perspective of the teaching process, it is not possible 
to dispense with learning objectives Ultimately this conclusion is based 
on a conceptual feature of teaching that to be engaged in this activity 
one must be trying to bring about some kind of learning Even Stenhouse 
cannot avoid this condition In regard to the process model, he admits 
in an incidental wa> k I shall of course have to consider this approach 
in relation to changes in the students' 12 

Illuminative Evaluation: An Alternative to the Objectives Model 

In the foregoing comments, I hope to have thrown d- M on Stenhouse s 
outright rejection of learning objectives as a crucial element in cur- 
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nculum evaluation I w ish now to discuss the stvle of curriculum evalu- 
ation that has recentl> been developing in opposition to the objectives 
model and which Stenhouse strongly endorses It should be stressed that 
there is not a sharply defined single alternative, Stenhouse himself dis- 
cusses four variations During the past decade a number of curriculum 
evaluators in the United States and Britain, influenced by one another's 
work, have reacted in similar ways against the establish d procedures 
and have advocated theories and practices of curriculum evaluation that 
share significant common features Despite variations of detail I believe 
thev may justifiably be treated as exponents of a common stvle They 
have hardly yet had time to work out systematically the issues of meth- 
odologv and the more general theory of curriculum evaluation In the 
United' States. Robert Stake has been an influential exponent of the 
new stvle An example of the views that he and others like him take 
in given in School Evaluation The Politics and Process, edited by hrnest 
R House A good introduction to the British version of the new stvle 
is presented in Curriculum Evaluation Todav Trends and Implications. 
edited bv David Tawney As I mentioned at the beginning, Barrv Mac- 
Donald/ Malcolm Parlett and David Hamilton are among the leading 
British proponents In the present discission I shall be concerned with 
the new style of evaluation as it is interpreted bv these three writers 

Before I describe the methodology and purpose of evaluaUon that 
characterize this new style, it will be useful to state briefly the main 
criticisms that its exponents make against the predominant traditional 
approach We have already examined the major criticism in discussing 
Stenhouse's challenge to the use of learning objectives in curriculum 
evaluation 

The traditional procedure against which the criticisms are directed 
has worked on the assumption that the value of a curriculum, interpreted 
as the blueprint of goals, materials, and directives for teaching and learn- 
ing, can best be assessed by the use of precisely quantifiable tests that 
measure the extent to which the intended goals of the curriculum have 
been realized in the achievements of the learner It is assumed that 
process variables are accounted for t J multivariate analysis This whole 
procedure, as Parlett and Hamilton note 14 , reflects the dominance that 
psychological measurement has exercised over educational research 
They also claim that the methods adopted were first developed by 
agricultural botanists for measuring the relative crop yield of different 
seed Strains 
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In summarv the principal criticisms made bv the new -style evaluators 
against the traditional procedure of ev aluation -the agricultural model 
arc as follows it will be noticed that thev do not always distinguish 
sharpK between a perceived defect in 'he nature of the traditional 
method and in the manner in which it ha in fact been employed 

(1) Any educational situation contains numerous relevant factors In 
the agricultural model, these are to be treated either bv being ran- 
domized through very large samples or bv strict experimental contiol 
Each approach presents serious practical difficulties The first is not feas- 
ible, for example as a means of evaluating curriculum material during 
the formative >tage Even in attempting to overcome the difficulties, 
these methods tend to deal with abstract factor* rather than the real 
world of teachers, students, and schools 

(u) The agricultural model must either assume that there are no sig- 
nificant local adaptations of 'he curriculum between the point of input 
and the measurement of output or else prevent such adaptatior even 
when it may be educationally desirable Atypical and local variations 
tn results are smoothed out in the statistical generalizations and the 
mode' is not reared to assess any unintended outcomes 

(uO -he traditional methods falsely assume thai there is a s\ulW 
of noimative criteria of evaluaujn equally relevant to all groups v iu 
mav be interested in the deeis'^n that is made about a curriculum It 
is too readily assumed that e\ * mong the group of professional cur- 
riculum developers there car substantial agreement about aims, 
intended outcomes, and cnKna of achievement 

(' ) The preoccupation *ith quantitative data disregards other evi- 
dence that may be crucial for explanation and evaluation, for example, 
the judgment of an observer on variations in the mofv n of students 
or the enthusiasm of a teacher within the one class 

(\) Curriculum evaluation on the agricultural mode \s fitted ntatly 
with the policy of large-scale cenrMized curriculum development In 
this context, the evaluators come in practice to focus all their attention 
on the means and to accept the ends ;the normative criteria of evalu- 
ation) as determined bv the sponsors of the development usually a 
ov eminent agency 
(vi) Iraditional evaluators have been pieoccupied with the pro- 
duction of materials rather than the encou-agement of change bv 
teachers and a study of ways in which new curricula can be most effec- 
tivelv introduced mio schools The> have addr^ed the quc"om that 
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have been raised by administrators and researchers rather than those 
of teachers and students 

Against this formidable catalogue of com plain's, what positive pro- 
posals do the critics make on the method and purpose ol curriculum 
evaluation 0 The first basic difference in the new evaluators* approach 
is that thev focus their attention not on the outcome but on what is 
occurring in a school or classroom as a curriculum program is being 
implemented Thev see their work as clearly analogous to that of a >oual 
anthropologist and claim to use similar method- Parlett and Hamilton 
speak of two kev concepts the instructional svstem (a coherent plan 
for teaching, a curriculum blueprint) and the learning milieu (the unique 
cultur./. social, psychological, and material context 'n vhich a given 
group of eachers and pupils work) The task of the evaluator is to study 
the form that an instructional sv stun take* in a specific learning milieu 
The broad aim is to provide a careful description and interpretation 
of how a currxi'um innovation (01 xisting program) works, how it 
is affected bv different schoo 1 contexts, what those who are using it 
regard .s its' main advantages and disadvantages, what actual effect 
it has on student learning, and so on Parlett and Hamilton stres> that 
their approach i> not l a standard methodology package but a general 
research strategvV ' that the problem defines the method used, not vice 
,ersa Among the background influences on the methods used for this 
purpose are the following school-b ised observation studies, participant 
observation studies, cross-cultural studies of schooling, studies of social 
change focusing on human relations, 'transactional' ev aluation, methods 
of historical inquiry a id journalism 

Parlett and Hamilton describe several broad stages and procedures 
in the process of evaluation The curriculum evaluator, like a social 
anthropologist or natural historian, accepts the complex situation of each 
school as g!v*n and attempts to describe its most significant features, 
the pattern of cause and effect and other relationships, how individuals 
respond to the form of organization, etc The work begins vith a general 
exploratorx stage in which the evaluator attempt* *o identify the most 
significant features of the situation In th >econd sta- a ihese features 
die subject to more selective and intensive observation and inquiry 
I tnally the evaluator attempts to identifv cause and effect relationships 
and other general principles that are operating in the implementation 
of the project and to suggest explanations- su<;h as why teachers take 
different attitudes to the curriculum material 
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During these overlapping stages, the evaluator uses four main wavs 
of obtaining d«ta observation (both informal and codihed, directed to 
uncovering the most significant features), interviews (open-ended and 
discursive rather than structured. *nd intended to discover how the par- 
ticipants view their situation), questionnaires and test results (these are 
used to supplement the other data, varving test scores are of interest 
mainlv in no far as thev call for explanation), documentary and back- 
ground information (minutes and tapes of committee meetings, student 
assignments, background historv of the project, etc ) 

In addition to the directlv methodological issues, it is obv^iiN that 
this whole procedure reflects a particular mtei pretax n of the nature 
and purpose of curriculum evaluation The connection is not, however, 
a logical!) neces-arv one. the methods that have been outlined are com- 
patible with a quite different view of what curriculum evaluation 
involves Among the writers being discussed, the essence of their in- 
terpretation ot curriculum evaluation is effectivelv caught in the -follow- 
ing quotations According to Robert Uake. curriculum evaluation 
consists in * \ comprehensive statement of what the program is observed 
to be' with useful reference to the satisfaction and dissatisfaction that 
appropriate^ selected people feel towards if l " Martin Irow, who 
named the approach illuminative evaluation', argues 

Research on innovation can be enlightening to the innovator and to the whole 
academic commun .>v ilarifving the processe* f education and by helping 
the mnovatoi .ir.d -ther interested pa-es to ,d mfv those proced/r^« tni ^ c 
elements in the educational eftort. which em to have \uS desirable 
results 17 

Parlett am 4 Hamilton have adopted the expression •illuminative evalu- 
ation and sum up their account of it bv stressing that it concentrates 
on the information-gathering rather than the decision-making com- 
ponent of evaluation I he task is 10 provide a comprehensive undei- 
standing of the complex realitv (or realities) surrounding the project 
,n short, to illuminate 1H \ inallv MacDonald emphasizes the same kmd 
of role for the ev abator 'his main activitv is collection of definitions 
of and rations to the programme' 1,1 In MacDonald\ interpretation 
the job uf the evaluato; is to provide a non-recommenda»orv report 
ior all -roups involved in or affected bv. a decision on the future of 
a carrii ulum program And in prepating information the evaluator must 
make no presumptions about its possible mr use 
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The most important element in this account of curriculum evaluation 
is the sharp distinction drawn between information giving and decision 
making While it is admitted that value judgments enter into the descrip- 
tion and interpretation of curriculum projects in action, evaluation in 
the obvious sense -le as a judgment of worth is treated as part of 
the decision-making task Paradoxically therefore, the curriculum 
evaluatoisin this interpretation, while thev assist the evaluators, do not 
themselves evaluate curriculum The fundamental argument for this pos- 
ition is that the normative criteria on which evaluation and policv de- 
cisions are to be made van according to the predominant interests of 
the groups concerned (eg the participating teacher and students, the 
parents, the project designers the government department of edu' ation) 
and that even when the perspective of interest is the same, there is 
often dispute ovei what criteria are appropriate It is conjladed that 
in a democrat curriculum evaluators >hould dissen...idle as widelv as 
possible the relevant information on the workmg of a project in order 
to help all the groups involved make an informed decision 

Following MacDonalds account-'" we mav summarize the Mie of the 
curriculum ^-valuator ir this wav the task is not to judge the worth 
ot ihe cuintulum but (Dto identitv those who will hav- to make the 
decision and (n)1av before them tho^e facts of the case that are recog- 
nized bv them as relevant to their concerns* The curriculum evaluators 
should not pass judgment on the wor'h of ti curriculum because 
(i) educational power "and accountabilitv are dispersed in our socielv. 
(in curriculum programs as implemented varv signilkantlv from ->ne 
place to another, (ni) there are dillerent, even conflicting notions ot 
educational excellence (iv)in a pluralist societv. evaluators have no 
Hiiht to promote lhe> personal values or educational ideologv 

^Iwo other asp-jets of this interpretation of curriculum evaluation 
should be mentioned the rctionship of evaluation to curriculum 
development and educational research and the politic! charactei o< 
curriculum evaluation 

On the tirst point there seems to be agreement that evaluation should 
be closelv related to curriculum devek pmcn' but that it should be 
applied to the curriculum blueprint onlv in contexts of use Because 
teachers are seen as the principal developers, the evaluation of anv 
Mirnculum. whatever its pubi cation status, is aUavs developmental or 
tormative in charactei I here seems to be no pLue tor the evaluation 
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of a curriculum blueprints such, either before it has been tcMed in 
practice or after publication s 

Hamilton suggests a fundamental link between a theory of evaluation 
and a theory of curriculum design* 1 Mthougn his position is not vers 
full) or clearly argued, he seems to be claiming that the agricultural 
model of evaluation fits in best with curricula designed primarily on 
the basis of knowledge' content, while illuminative evaluation favours 
curricula that respond to'Varying interests and circumstances of students 
or emphasize^ teaching strategies rather than materials Under certain 
aspects these associations are obvious; however it nb by no means clear 
that there is a strict logical connection -between me methodology or 
methods of evaluation and the principles on which a curriculum is 
designed .\. 

In regard to the relationship between evaluation and Vucational re- 
search, there seems to be some disagreement at least between Stenruuwie 
and MacDonald The former sees evaluation as i part of curnprflum 
development and both evaluation and development as directly contnOfcf 
ling to educational research Evaluation, .n Stenhouse's words, 4 is re- 
search into the nature and problems of educational innovation and the 
betterment of schools', and *the developer should be an investigator 
rather than a reformer' 12 It is not surprising that he is critical of evalu- 
ation that does not explain what it assesses and that he would expect W 
the evaluation of a new curriculum project to contribute to a general 
theon of curriculum innovation 

MacDonald. m contrast, makes a clear distinction between educational * 
research and evaluation His basic reason is thut . e researcher, although 
influenced bv valu *s, can work independently of political issues, whereas 
n is impossible for the evaluate: to escape takirtg a political position 
The evaluator's inquirv always bears; on decisions that affect conflicting 
interest groups and social values and that determine the distribution 
of power m the form of resWces « H job, He must choose what infor- 
mation to giv; and o * ,u» >h and the choice nas inescapable political 
consequences y 

This view of the evaiual >/s political role seems to be crul^sc-d by 
all the vponents of ,i!umir ativc evaluation including Sienhfrmse Mac- 
Donalo offers a typology of curriculum evaluation as ,Y political 
acti iiy^ the bureaucratic type, in which the evalua'or smply accepts 
the values of the gove/ment agency and a^ssesses the efliuencv of a * 
curriculum to serve tnese values, the autocratic, in which the cvaluator's 
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criteria, methods, and findings in assessing programs for the government 
agencv are submitted to the scrutiny of the research community and 
the democratic, in which the evaluator respects value pluralism in the 
society and makes information on the program available to the widest 
possible audience Hven if we knew nothing else about Mac')onald\ 
program, it would* not be difficult to guess that he 'vould lavour the 
dem<KTjtic type of evaluation 

Critical Comments on Illuminative Evaluation 

The proponents of illuminy.ive evaluation havecleadv provided an anti- 
dote to an inflexibly applied output measurement approach In par- 
ticular thev are attentive to the complex context of educational practice 
in which the best-laid curriculum plans are often radically modified, 
directed to ends that perhaps would not.be accepted bv their designers, 
and aie found to produce quite unexpected consequences Thev have 
applied to curriculum ev aluation a range of methods which are intended 
u oain -know ledge of the less tangible, but often more significant, aspects 
of human actior On this basis, they mav be in a better position than 
exponents of output measurement to judge the value of a curriculum 
program, to explain v hv it has succeeded or failed, to suggest how it 
might r>e improved used more effectively There are. however, some 
serious difficulties with the anthropological model of curriculum 
evaluation at least in the version we have been examining 

In the first place, the methods of illuminative evaluation are open 
to criticism While personal judtemenf plays a part in anv research 
'method, there are particular!) severe problems of subjectivity when 
studies of complex human situations rely predominantly on methods 
of participant and external observation and unstructured interviews 
This is true even though there are techniques for mitigating or checking 
on the extent of the investigator's bia< Problems arise from both the 
conscious and unconscious selective perspective of the observer andlroni 
the influence that the observer's role mav have on the process being 
studied Donald C ampbell, for example, lists- 1 sources of systematic 
error even when '\e observe! is not a participant 24 The author of a 
fairly recent cut' ,uc of illuminative evaluation. Carl Parsons, has 
claimed that, despite these general hffi* ulties. the advocates of this style 
of evaluation tend to neglecl the more rigorous revnements developed 
,n the social sciences for the methods thev employ Pirlctt and Hamil- 
ton at least, are aware of the difficulties However thev do not .eem 
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to %r eu, graze how extraordinary demanding are the conditions they 
agree should be met by anyone engaging in illuminative evaluation 
Such a person needs a rare combination of intellectual skills, moral 
integrity, and personal Jact Jh 

It may be claimed that illuminative evaluation is mainlv concerned 
with giving an account of the way in which those directly involved in 
implementing a curriculum program, teachers^ad students, perceive the' ' 
s.tuation However, an evaluator as distinct (from a mere reporter must ' f 
still try to determine whether Ihese participant* are accurately expressing 
their vi as, tne extent to which they correctly perceive what i, going 
on 'and how their perceptions are to be interpreted in reaching con- 
clusions about the curriculum program ~ T 

In addition to the problem of subjectivity, the methods of illuminative 
evaluation seem rfo place severe limitations on the possibility of 
generalizing from the conclusions of a study As ve have seen, Parlett 
and Han ilion stress the uracr rness of tne learning milieu and thus of 
any curriculum program in application It would seem, therefore, thai 
tne findings of a studv could apply only to a curriculum as it ha., been 
realised .n this <>r that specific learning milieu, Parlett and Hamilton 
art- als„ aware of this objection The\ face it by modifying in effect 
'hen emphasis or. trje uniqueness of each learning milieu They finally 
admit that there ;-re many common significant features from one situ- 
ation of schookng to ai other, intact it is an aim of illuminative evalu- 
ition to eonlriDutc to a better understanding of these common features 
h. s admission mav secure theLpossibih'.y of generalizing, but it also 
seems 10 yield a smr.ncant part o\the ground on which the argument 
ag.i.n . &: !:\*utuonal model of evaluation 's based 

I noUd earlier that the methods used by supporters of illuminative- 
evaluation do not entail their interpretation of rie nature and purpose 
of curriculum evaluation W hether or not the methods can be defended, 
the jntcrpretatum is subject *<> serious difficulties of its own 

The crucial weakness, I u elicve lies in the attempt to identify the 
ev iliiu.or's role with the giving of information on a curriculum project 
and o separate i; sharplv from the making of judgments about the 
valvic of the project If illuminative evaluation really <iid consist simplv 
in giving information i; would satisfy the role that MacDonald's argu- 
ment, referred toearhef. requires The problem of the observers' various 
persfeetives v >uld be less serious than if they were trying to assess 
what they saw, and it would be less daunting for the^n to try to serve 
all interested groups without favouring any of them in the material they 
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provided However, to achieve this objective, it would be necessary to 
specify quite rigorously the kinds of information on which the observers 
* ere to report Even decisions on what is to count as relevant infor- 
mation often reflect controversial judgments of value In a highly 
pluralistic society,, it is doubtful whether illuminative evaluation even 

'as information giving could progress beyond routine details without in 
Let showing partiality to one or another of the interested groups 

The only alternative would seem to be fofthe observers to be able 
to take the perspective of each of the interested groups and provide 
all the information they would judge to be lelevant from each of these 
perspectives From the quotations cited earlier, this appears to be* the 
procedure that supporters of illuminative evaluation have in mind JH 
It is not made clear how an individual observer, or even a team of 
them, could perform this extremely difficult task In any case, it seems 
to be unnecessary In the so-called democratic scheme that MacDonald 

-envisages it would surely be more satisfactory for each interested grVup 
to employ or be provided with an investigator who would obtain full 
information on a curriculum development in terms of the group's own 
perspectives To the extent that observers could impartially provide 
useful and illuminating mfonnatu n for ail interested groups one 
thing 1 think is clear their work coujd not properly be described as 
evaluation 

In the account Parlett and Hamilton giv e of the process of illuminativ e 
evaluation, it seems thai the observer's role is not smelly limited to 
information giving but extends to interpretation and explanation Once 
the task includes interpretative description, evaluations will, in varying 
degree, alreadv be at least implicitly present One cannot for exanj^le, 
describe the relationship of a principal to other members of stafi in 
curriculum decision making as autocratic without importing an evalu- 
ation Despite MdcDondld's demurral, this point is glaringly illustrated 
in the terms he chooses to describe the political character of vario^ 
types ofl curriculum evaluation While describing, interacting, and 
evaluating are logically distinct activities, our final evaluation ot a thing 
depends on the cumulative force of varous interpretative descriptions 
of the brute facts in use> of language that express a judgment of value 
(compare 'the car was being driven at 50 km/h in rain along a city 
street dt 5 30 p m ' and 'the car was being driven dangerously ) 

fhus, if interpretation is a significant part of the observer's role, we 
save the aspect of evaluation in illuminative evaluation, but the prob- 
lems that arise from the observer's own value -perspective and the effort 
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to respond eclecticall) to the value perspectives of all interested groups 
now become much more serious How is it possible for an) one to 
interpret the complex issues in the application of a curriculum -the tech- 
nical and value questions about knowledge, learning, curriculum dc »n, 
education- in a wav that responds coherent!} and without bias to a ra.ige 
of diverse and sometimes incompatible value perspectives 0 Even the 
choice of MacDonald's democratic model would run counter to the 
values of some of the groups the evaluator intends to serve In so far 
as illuminative evaluation includes an interpretation of curriculum 
programs it will be senouslv deceptive in practice, for while it purports 
to make no judgment on the value of tru* program, it cannot avoid 
doing so 

There seems to be an inconsistent) in the theorv of illuminative evalu- 
ation over the scale at which it is seen as operating One of the con- 
sequences of the theorv *s emphasis .on the vanabilitv of the learning 
milieu in curriculum development and evaluation must be that curricula 
cannot be efiectivelv planned bv a national or other central agencv of 
anv si/c ; " U this aspect of the theorv is taken quite literally it would 
seem that the scale of planning should be constrained to an individual 
serial However, the advocate- >f illuminative evaluation clearlv assume 
a situation in which central agencies (usuallv of the government) design 
curriculum blueprints while evaluator* (in the role thev envisage) con- 
tribute :n some fashion to judgments on the value of these blueprints 
in application for the whole area within the jurisdiction of the central 
agencv In MacDtfnalds tvpologv, democratic evaluation as much as 
the toiler forms is related to national curriculum projects It is, he sa\s, 
an information service to the whole commumtv The criterion of suc- 
cess is the range of aucnences served The report aspires to 'best-seller 
status* 11 If illuminative evaluation abandoned this inconsistent 
macrocosms intent and restricted its work to one school or at m-M 
the schools, of one district, it would at least increase i.s chances of 
providing appropriate daia for the diverse groups involved, or affected 
bv, the development and evaluation of a curriculum 

In the scheme >! illuminative evaluation it is not made clear just 
1, >» the final decision about a curriculum project is to be reached and 
how it is related to the work of evaluation particular!) when the project 
is on a national or otherwise large scale Do all the interested groups 
participate in reaching a composite evaluation and policv decision, or 
does each form its ownev aluation and then lobbv a distinct group of 
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policy makers'' In yddition to the scheme s mistake in trying to separate 
interpretation from e aluanon in order to ensure a common non- 
evaluative report for all interested groups, it fails to distinguish between 
evaluating a curriculum and reaching a final policy decision Nor does 
the scheme give attention to the different evaluations of a curriculum 
that may. be Vade depending on the domain or domains of value from 
which the crucna are drawn A curriculum may be evaluated not only 
from the standpoint of specifically educational value, but also in refer- 
ence to such other dimensions of value as the political, the social, the 
economic It is not clear precisely what role illuminative evaluation is 
thought to plav in relation to the full range of value criteria or where 
the judgments are made and put together Whatever part ill. final policy 
makeis ma\ have in these judgments, it will also be necessary for them 
to take account of such other matters as public resources and relative- 
priorities, which lie outside the scope of curriculum evaluation 

The obscuntv on the procedures of decision making 'and the ambiv- 
alence over the extent to which evaluation enters the process of illumina- 
tive description make it '.omewhat difficult to assess \iacDonald\ claim 
about the inescapable political character of curriculum evaluation How- 
ever it seems that the claim is son.jwhat exaggerated li is important 
to keep in view the distinction between directly and indirectly political 
actions An unsolicited evaluation of a curriculum project based on edu- 
cational criteria and published in a scholarly journal may have political 
consequences In this sense a large part of educational research may 
be said to be political <-' It is quite a different matter, however, when 
evaluation (or. contrarv to MacDonalds disnnction. any educational re- 
search) is based on criteria of judgment that are predominantly political 
If MacDonalds evaluators select information in order to buttress pre- 
ferred political values among the interested groups they are supposed 
to serve, then obviously their work is directly political In determining 
the political character' ol evaluation, the crucial point then is not 
whether evaluators are working for a government agency or indepen- 
dently, or whether they intend their work to influence a political de- 
cision, but what the predominant criteria are on which they base their 
evaluations I am assuming that there are distinctive educational values 
not reducible to political values or ideology 

In the interpretation of the evaluator's role, there is a more important 
issue than the question of its political nature. MacDonalds model of 
democratic evaluation has a: least one thing in common with the bureau- 
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crane model he opposes the evalualor does not pass judgment on the 
criteria on which the assessment of a curriculum finally depends In 
the bureaucratic model. I** evalualor lakes as given the end values of 
the curriculum sponsors or designers His task is to judge the efficiency 
of the curriculum as a means for realizing these values In the democratic 
model, the evaliuior simpiv accepts the actual range of perspectives- 
of the groups involved in the development and evaluation of a cur- 
riculum n Here the task (at least in theory) 's to provide each group 
with the kind of information about the curriculum in operation that 
he estimates thev would perceive as relevant In their own^ays. each 
model limits the e\aluator to an exercise in technical ralionalitv If his 
task is to he comprehensively or critically rational, it must include some 
reflection on the particular end values that a curriculum is designed 
to ser\e or the actual range of expectations about education held by 
groups within the society In doing this, an evalualor will at leasi make 
explicit his own assumptions and criteria and the wav in which thev 
arc justified ^ 

Mv tn. a I critical comment on illuminative evaluation is directed at 
io preixxupation with evaluating curricula in operation In relation to 
this issue i have already referred to the difficulty of generalizing beyond 
ihe situations studied and to the constric'ing effect of reiving 
predominantly on the opinions that the immediate local participants 
have of what is happening While 11 is evidentlv important to lest the 
curriculum blueprint in practice, what 1 wish to claim here is that theie 
is also an important place for the direct evaluation of the blueprint 
it -It I his kind of evaluation applies both during the phase of 
development and after a program has finally been published bv its 
desigreis 11 

In addition to the aspects of content and teaching /learning p o- 
Ledures. a curriculum should contain a statement of the main learning 
outcomes it hopes to promote, and an evpiam <ion and justification of 
ihv progran " proposes Ihe main assumptions of the program about 
the natme ot the knowledge content, the relationship of the school to 
its social and cultural context, the learning outcomes thought to be desir- 
able, the appropriateness of the suggested modes ol learning to the abili- 
ties and intercuts ot the kinds of student for whom the curriculum is 
intended, and so on need to be made explicit whert* neees^arv »nd all 
criticalU asses* «-d 
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These and the other aspects of blueprint evaluation can obviously 
he useful dur.ng the period of development In fact, this level c f evalu- 
ate is neeessarv if observers of the program as implementeu are to 
be in a pos.t.on to interpret wh&t features of the situation, they observe, 
bear on an evaluation of the/curr.crfum: rather than of the teachers 
or students or the vano s conditions in a particular school For materials 
that have alreadv been published, a clear, and reasoned evaluation olTers 
a eu.de to teachers nd schools, whether thev are trying to reach a de- 
cision to accept or reject a program or how to implement it as eflective y 
as possible Before embarking on Stan 4 Course of Study it would 
certainlv be useful for teachers to know how ,t was working in other 
similar schools 1 think it would be equally useful for them to read a 
critical discussion on the adequacv of the materials and teaching 
guidelines for developing the emotional responses and attitudes that are 
anu»ng<he objectives of the program, or a challenge to one of the basic- 
learning objectives that of encouraging an acceptance of cultural 
relativism 

Conclusion 

To conclude tlm d.scuss.on 1 would stress, in the first place, that 
.llummat.ve evaluat.on seems to attempt both too little and too much 
It does too little in that it fails to carrv througn the task ol evaluating in 
f,ct ii ends in the confus.ng condition ol being ne.ther a straight descrip- 
tion nor a fullv developed explicit evaluation It does too much in trying 
to "ear Us report to the values ot every group that may have a stake 
,n one decision and in adopting an explanatory role that even extends 
to building a general theorv of curriculum innovation 

In relation to methodology. 1 believe it is fair to claim that in Us 
opposition to the output measurement approach, illum.na-.ve evaluation 
has been preoccupied with d.lferen. methods and techniques ot inquiry 
rathe than w,th a rad.callv differed methodology " fundamentally 
both approaches subscribe to a pos.tivist version of the social scientist s 
role in evaluating to provide the factual minor premises which, w hen 
coupled with general value commitments that people happen to hold. 
v,eld various normative conclusions However, proponents ol illum.na- 
i,ve evaluation have also consciously supported the rejection ot import- 
ant aspects of pos.tivist methodo:ogy. in particular, the interpretation 
ot objective as a fur.ct.on of prec.sely quant.fied observat.ons and the 
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mechanical causal model of explanation for human action, which ignores 
the role of reasons, intentions, purposes While these beliefs are justifi- 
ably rejected, it does not follow that precise measurement is never appro- 
priate in the studv of human action The outright repudiation of the 
appeal to learning objectives speeifieuynn behavioural terms is related 
to this exaggeration The position I have supported against Stenhouse 
ma\ be summarized in two points' (i)lo treat learning objectives as 
the kc\ to curriculum design and evaluation or to ignore their import- 
ance in this process is equally mistaken, tb (u)the excesses of the 
behavioural objectives movement should not blind us to the critical role 
that changes in a person's behaviour play as evidence of desired 
learning 

At least for some of the exponents of illuminative evaluation, the 
main motivation for their support seems to arise from their commitment 
to ideals of participatory democracy However, as I have tried to show, 
thev have not yet given any close attention to the different kinds of 
evaluations and decisions that affect the design and adoption of a cur- 
riculum and to the various degrees of participation that individuals and 
groups mav justifiablv claim in these activities. 

Stenhouse proposes that we should eliminate the conceptual distinc- 
tion between curriculum evaluation and development But as these are 
two independent activities there is a clear advantage in marking the 
distinction conceptually. It is obvious that a curriculum should be 
evaluated both during and after development For this purpose, it mav 
be desirable for a team of curriculum designers to include some eval- 
uated who share in the whole task and are sympathetic to the guiding 
values and objectives that are adopted Such evaluators might also offer 
explanations and theon/e about a curriculum project or curriculum 
innovation generally However, what I wish to emphasize is that there 
is a significant place for curriculum evaluators who are not engaged 
in th-j development of a curriculum and may independently assess the 
end values us well a^ the means, and who concentrate on justifying 
their assessment rather than explaining what thev assess {7 (This is not 
to den> that an explanation is sometimes required as a basis for an 
adequate evaluation ) I have also made a claim for the importance of 
evaluating published curriculum blueprints, where the task need have 
no connection with development or explanation 

The final summary point I wish to stress is that curriculum evaluation 
m all its aspects is an extremely complex activity much more so than 
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either the product or the process approach seems to recogn./e I his is 
the case even when »e concentrate directly on the curriculum program 
itself and avoid the f ompl.eatio* that arise when we tr> to evaluate 
,t ,n a context of use One has onlv to think ol some ol the quests 
that have to be faced >n evaluating a .umculum blueprint about he 
•indication of the general aims and the related learning objectives, the 
'selection and arrangement of knowledge content, the appropnaiencsx 
of pedagogical and learning procedures, the comparative value of the 
program in relation to other curriculum material in the same area, how 
II the program has been designed as a gu.de for teaching and learn ng 
,eg whether it is internallv consistent, unambiguous, too detailed too 
brief) the feasibility of the program (eg what knowledge and skills 
„ expects of teachers, the cost of materials) These questions cal ,1 on 
such a range of value domains, knowledge, and technical skill .hat the 
etkct.ve evaluation of am substantial curriculum project must depend 
on the collaboration of a team of evaluated If we speak o! an .nd.v.dua 
as being, in some sense, an expert ,n curriculum evaluation we should 
do so with appropriate caution 
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of curriculum evaluation. Journal of < unit ulum Studies. 1971. 3(2) 12 
To regard behaviour as evidence of learning involving mental acts and states 
is not to support methodological behaviourism which in practice ignores 
the reality of these acts and states 

10 Sten house, op cit . p 81 

11 ibid . p93 
1J ibid . p90. 

11 1 shall draw mainly on the following M Parlett and D Hamilton Lvalu- 
ilion as illumination. B MacDonald. Evaluation and the control of edu- 
cation. In D Tawnev (hd ). Curriculum Evaluation 7oJa\ 1 rends and 
Implications, London Macmillan Education, 1976. D Hamilton. ( urruulum 
Evaluation. Melbourne Macmillan Australia. 1976 For a comprehensive 
collection of fssavs by these and other like-minded writers, see I) Hamilton 
et al (Fds). Beyond the Numbers Game. London Ma' millan 1977 

5 1 Parlett and Hamilton, op cit . p 85 

' ' ibid . p92 The supporters of illuminative evaluation seem, for the most part 
to follow the theoretical outlook and methods of ethnomethodology As with 
the parent doctrine, there is the question of how the role and perspective 
of the observer engaged in a form of social science as distinct from the 
participants whose perspectives are said to constitute the social rculilv are 
taken into account 

lh Quoted in Hamilton, op cit. pp 92 93 

17 Quoted in Parlett and Hamilton, op cit p 89 

,x Parlett and Hamilton, op cit p 99 

Vi MacDonald. op cit . p 134 

Ju ibid . pp 128 129 

Jl Hamilton, op cit . C h 5 

11 Stenhouse. op cit p 120 

- M MacDonald. op cit . pp 132 134 An interesting inconsistent m Stenhouse 
is that while he supports MacDonald on the inevitublv political nature ol 
curriculum evaluation, he accuses the supporters o\ learning objectives of 
having a mainlc pohtual interest 

Jl D I C an pbell. Systematic error on the part of human lin in communi- 
cation systems. Information and Control 19S9. 1. 134 169 

-"' C Parsons I he new evaluation a cautiortarv noie. Journal of < urruulum 
Studies. 1976, 8(2), 125 138 On this point see pp*128 13U Parsons argues 
that illuminative evaluation does not rea'lv introduce any new theoretical x 
model ol evalua'ion It is preoccupied w «h the application of methods and 
does not even attempt to import social scientific theories that are associated 
with these methods 

Parlett and Hamilton, op cit pp 97 gs h MacDonald and K Walker 
suggest that the kind of case study required in education 'calls tor a fusion 
of the stvles of the artist and the scientist* ( ase-studv and the social philos- 
ophy of educational research, Cambridge Journal of hdmation. 197* 5( \) 

.. p 3 

I here is an interesting inconsistent m the account MacDonald and Walker 
(op cit ) give of ^ase-studv research in education W hile the} stress that the 
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researcher is constrained bv 'practitioners' definitions ot situations concep- 
tual structures and language' (p^h the\ acknowledge that at all levels ot 
the educational svstem *what people think thev are doing, uh.it thev sav 
the\ are doing what thev appear to others to he doing, and what in tact 
thev aie doing, mav he sources of considerable discrepancy' (pH) 

-" , In practice, the exponents ot illuminative evaluation do not give equal weight 
to the perspective ot each interested group Because thev are preoccupied 
with curriculum in the context of use. the\ tend^jo treat the views of the 
direct participants as dominant As Parsons (op c it p 134) points out this 
gives their inquirv a rather limited context one ot the criticisms thev make 
against the traditional torms of evaluation 

-"' I he one criticism Stenhouse makes ot illuminative and related form* ol 
evaluation is that? w hile concerned ahout questions ol meiit and worth their 
criteria ot judgment are obscure a fairlv damaging criticism ot anvone 
claiming to he an evaluator Stenhouse's own account ot criteria is itself 
rather unclear However he does stress a fundamental point about cur- 
riculum evaluation that assessment ot a curriculum program in application 
must be related to .in assessment ol the curriculum blueprint in itsell Sec 
Stenhouse op ut pp 1 lr> 120 

! " -\s we have seen om oj* the criticisms made bv Stenhouse and the new 
stvle evaluators against :he output measurement model is that it is geared 
to serve and encourage the production ot curriculum programs bv central 
agencies In relation to Stenhouse s own Humanities Project tor schools that 
were not involved in the developmental process the published materials that 
torm the Project are equivalent to a centrallv produced curriculum 
MacDonaM. opal p 134 

iJ In appropriate circumstances anv knowledge mav have political significance 
1 he question ol w ho shall have access to w hat knowledge has an inescapable 
political dimension But trom a political viewpoint there i an important 
difference to be marked between sav a theorv ot participatorv democr.icv 
and a theorv ol light 
11 [his point is made bv Parsons op ut pp Ml 134 

!l Parlett and Hamilton (opcit. p KM)) draw an analogv between the cur- 
riculum evaluator and the drama critic W hilc the analogv is .i useful one 
I do not think the authors have woiked it out particulars well In the first 
place drama critics unlike illuminative curriculum evaluators usuallv do 
make judgments ahou» the merit ot the plavs and performances thev review 
1 hev do not trv simplv to describe and interpret without .inv evaluative 
implications what is going on in the plav as t .n information service tor 
prospective theatre goers In the second place drama critics usuallv do clistin 
guish caretullv in their evaluation between the plav (as the dramatic hterarv 

^' work) and the particular production (or in certain cases, the particular 
performance) When a plav tails it is sensible to ask whether the fault lies 
mainlv with the plavw right or the producers (actors director etc) It is 
equallv important to keep trh* diMinction in n.ind when evaluating a 
curriculum 

! ' See Parsons op cit p M 1 
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{ " Michael Semen's proposal fo^wl-tree evaluation Mill puis emphasis on 
learning outcomes but on what is actual!) achieved rather than on what 
is intended His claim that it is preferable for the evaluator not to kr >w 
the intended goals ot a program is I believe mistaken There is no reason 
whv a knowledge of ihe intended goals should inhibit an evaluator trom 
noticing unintended outcomes Surelv a comprehensive evaluation should 
assess the extent to which a program is successful in achieving the ends 
for which it was designed how etkctiveK ihc^e have been formulated, and 
whether th^v are appropriate and worthwhile ob|ects of an educational pro- 
cess See M Scnven Cioal-free ev tluation. In KR House (Ld >. Sih<>ol 
txaluation The 'Poliius and Prmew. Berkelev </a McCutchan 1973. 
319 331 

7 (>n the question ot external evuluators Scnven (open . p 32S) notes 'It vou 
are reallv interested in i.ces^ .atUr than in the feeling ol success vou 
have to bring independents in to look' 
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Part IV: Moral Education 



Over the past 15 or so years there has been a notable resurgence of 
interest in moral education Renewed attention has been givvn not onlv 
to the indirect influence of the school environment but,also to the place 
of moral education in the formal curriculum In the latter, the stress 
has tended lo be placed on the skills involved in discussing and reasoning 
about moral questions, particularly of the kind that relate directly to 
the social and political order For this reason, the study of morality 
(or Values education' as it i< often more vaguely called) has commonly 
been located in the context of social s'udies or social science The schools' 
interest in public issues probably reflects the general growing concern 
in western societies since World War II with the moral values that are 
at stake in all kinds of social practices (the issues of war and peace, 
the treatment of racial minorities, the mining of uranium, the hunting 
of whales, and so on) The preoccupation witn *ills of reasoning and 
inquiry in morality reflects, in part, the recent emphasis in educational 
practice generally on processes rather than content The adoption ol 
this approach is also attractive in thai it seems to avoid the problems 
that arise over moral content in a pluralist societ) Whatever influences 
these faciors have had. there is no doubt that the work of Lawrence 
Kohlberg on developmental stages of moral reasoning and his appli- 
cation of the theory to moral education have had a substantial impact 
on the directions recently taken in this field 

The first chapter in this section examines the nature of reasoning in 
morality It defends a view of moral reasoning as a process of interpret- 
ation in which the substantive moral concepts one possesses play a cru- 
cial role In learning to reason about moral problems there are certain 
formal skills to be acquired, but basically it is a question of how a person 
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or situation or action mav justifiably be described in moral terms (as 
honest, fair, compassionate, selfish, deceitful, and so on) The way in 
which one hams the substance of moral concepts is not onl\ crucial 
for the process of moral judgmert but also for the translation of these 
judgments into action They must be acquired with appropriate attitudes 
of approval or disapproval and related to appropriate emotions. 

The second chapter discusses the place of moral education in the for- 
mal curriculum of the secondary school There are three mam sections 
First, a case is made for its inclusion as a distinct area in the c arnculum 
Second, the teaching of moralitv in the context of particular subjects 
is examined Specific comments arc made on religion, literature, and 
the social sciences In relation to the last of these, aspects of Man A 
Gourse of Studv and The Soaal Edueatun Materials Project are dis- 
cussed Thud, sonic concluding comments are made on moral education 
and the studv ->f large-scale social topics 
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Chapter 7 

Reasoning in Morality: Why Content 
Matters in Moral Education 

Some ethical theorists have attempted to distinguish moral principles 
and judgments in terms of purely formal criteria Any claim that can 
satisfy these criteria is taken to be a moral one. re fe ardhss of its content 
R.M. Hare is one of the best-known contemporary exponents of this 
approach and his influence is reflected in Lawrence Kohlberg's theory 
of stages in moral development 1 In Kohlberg's account, each stage is 
said to be characterized by the typical form of moral reasoning used, 
not by the content of the reasons or the conclusions reached. The object 
of moral education, based on Kohlberg's theory, is to help each person 
reach the highest form of mc il reasoning of which he is capable This 
is to be achieved mainly by involving people in the discussion of moral 
dilemmas' in which they are subject to the form of mjral reasoning 
characteristic of the next stage beyond their own Various other recent 
programs of moral education, perhaps less theoretically sophisticated 
than Kohlberg's. have also assamed a sharp separation between modes 
of reasoning in morality and the content of moral beliefs They 
emphasize the acquisition of skills of rational inquiry, in some cases 
related immediately to understanding one's own values, in others to the 
discussion of significant public issues 

This preoccupation with the forms and skills of argument in moral 
education coincided with (and no doubt partly idlected) the revival 
of a more general trend in educational theory and practice to stress 
teaching and learning how to think (scientifically, mathematically, and 
so on) rather than what to think. The most influential exponent of this 
trend in its most recent form has been Jerome Bruncr. 2 The separation 
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of skills and content in morality also seems to provide a solution to 
the problem that the sharp division on moral issues in the society raises 
for the school when it engages in moral education The school can 
concentrate on the skills of moral reasoning (presumably common to 
all different systems of moral beliefs) while maintaining admirabie 
neutrality on the substance of moral beliefs and judgments 

Kohlberg and the other exponents of a formal approach do in fact 
(if not of necessity) import substantive moral values into their moral 
education programs, even the forms of moral reasoning they advocate 
have implications for the substance of morality My intention here, how- 
ever, is not to develop a critique of this kind of approach, but to discuss 
positively the role of substantive concepts in moral reasoning and 
practice and to indicate its bearing on the scope of moral education 

One kind of answer to the question of what distinguishes reasons, 
arguments, and so on as moral seeks to specify some common essential 
feature or features that all instancespf moral discourse or action possess 
It >eem> to me that this procedure is radically defectiye. whether one 
looks for common forma! characteristics or for a common purpose that 
shapes the content Why should we suppose that actual moralities are 
more or less adequate approximations to an ideal called Morality, or 
the moral point of yiew^ The sense in which they are all moralities 
might be determined differently 1 think a more appropriate procedure 
depends on treating moralit) as the kind of nonon that has the following 
characteristics 

(i) Questions about the meaning of V can best be answered by 
describing the beliefs, attitudes' activities, etc that constitute being or 
doing \ John Austin speaks of 'golfing' and 'happiness* as ysords of 
this kind 1 When such concepts refer to complex historical institutions, 
the effort to refine them inevtablv involves a critical selection of charac- 
teristic activities But this task cannot begin unless some activities 
indisputably belong to the enterprise and unless the latter is marked 
by some relatively constant human intentions 

(u) Whether someth^n can be called 'x 'depends on establishing that 
it involves a sufficient range of the activities that constitute being or 
doing x There is no clear rule for making such a decison. and the 
same pattern of features need not be possessed by all the practices to 
which we applv the term In relation to these two characteristics. I think 
the concept 'moraKy* is like such concepts is 'work of art*, 'education', 
democracy*, 'science* 
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M\ contention is thai moralit) must be fundamental!) distinguished 
bv reference to certain public practices and institutions (including the 
range of related normative concepts, ideals, and attitudes) respect tor 
life fmurder'. 'suicide), such notions as love. Ion alls, justice, honest), 
generositv. courage, truth telling (lung*. ValumnO. promise keeping, 
institutions like that of political aulhontv. propert) (Mealing ). the fam- 
il\ (special relationships of lose, hdelitv respect, and concepts such as 
adulter)', 'incest ), and so on 1 do n<u wish to impiv that such concepts 
and practices (e\en if the list were much longer) provide a sufficient 
description of what is io be called moralit) A moral agent does not 
for example tell the truth for anv reason at all. but because he acknowl- 
edges that it is what deserves to be done 1 Among the things involved 
in taking a moral point of view is seeing truth telling in this wav Truth 
telling will sometimes happen to be good from other points ol view, 
such as one's self-interest, it is alwavs good from a moral point ot wew 
In pursuing the description of these other features, we mav \erv easilv 
slip into a condition that reflects a particular moral svstun or theorv 
We might be inclined to sav. for example, that moral reasons must be 
recognized as overriding, but perhaps this need not be so What I think 
can be justifiablv claimed is that, if a svstem is to be called moral , 
it must involve a significant number ot the concepts and practices 1 
have mentioned or others that can*be intelligibh related to them I hat 
is we recognize that someone is raising a moral question, stating a moral 
problem and making a moral judgment about what should be done 
from the substantive concepts in which he describes or argues about 
the situation Regardless of a person's sincentv logical tone ol voice 
when using words like 'ought*, consistent), and form ol argument we 
cannot sav that he is engaged in moral inqmrv unless he is using the 
substantive language ot moral practice Cuven (hat the retognUion ol 
a range ot characteristic practices (and concepts) is the starting point 
ethical theorists mav then attempt to explain and interpret (hem and 
critical!) assess the diverse sv stems in which the) are incorporated In 
the process ot this work, the) mav recommend the rewvon ol certain 
moral practices or a whole moral svstem or advocate a svstem ol then 
own 

I he point I wish to make here applies clearlv to the cases that Kohl- 
berg has used in his empirical work Whv is he confident that thev 
are about moral problems at all and will be recognized as such 0 1 suggest 
that it can onlv be because the situations involve conflicts between prac- 
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liccs that are commonly accepted as w hat one does when acting morally 
Words like 'right', 'wrong', 'duly', which occur in the questions following 
the cases, are pointless unless we are talking about practices we com- 
mend as good nr reject as e\il and in which duties arise With words 
like 'should' and 'ought*, we cannot reasonably assume that others will 
understand us as speaking morally unless the words are being used in 
the context of such practices There is Hein/ to take one example from 
Kohlberg's stories- hJio steals an expensive drug in an effort to save 
his d\m£ wife We see this as a moral problem, perhaps even a dilemma, 
because on the one hand respect for life and the special moral relation- 
ship of husband and wife are involved, and on the other the institution 
of personal ownership and the moral notion of stealing Suppose some- 
one does not recogni/e\>r has no awareness of the moral aspect of prop- 
em Stealing' for him does not describe a moral act, it is simply more 
or less s\non\mous with 'taking' He *ill not see Hem/s problem as 
a moral one Perhaps he will be interested in the practical problem ot 
how Hein/ can acquire the drug or money necessary to buy it wi.hout 
being caught The case would also be radicallv changed as a moral prob- 
lem for an\one who did not believe that the moral concern for lite 
extended to the use of extraordinary mean>, or who could not appreciate 
wh\ a man should feel he had to make a special effort when the dying 
person was his wife 

The requirement of content I am defending while it distinguishes 
a moral svstem from one that is immoral or non-moral, does not deter- 
mine the relative excellence of moral systems Such systems usualh dif- 
fer in some of the ideals and practices they accept as moral and certainly 
in the relative emphasis or value given to the range of ideals and prac- 
tices thev include tlearly there are important clitlerences between, for 
example, Christian and military-style morality or liberal and socialist 
morahtv We can recogni/e them all as moralities because the* are 
concerned with a significant range of moral concepts and practices By 
this criterion, we distinguish certain systems as 'moral' and to that extent 
may evaluate them, but the systems that meet the criterion are not 
thcrebv graded or ranked It is mil as though there were a complete 
list against which thev were being measured, and in any case such an 
assessment would not have any bearing on the internal structure of a 
svstem How we might compare the relative merit of different mora! 
systems 1 will consider later 1 he method 1 have tried to exclude is 
that of abstracting the essential features of the notion ot morality from 
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ones experience of moral practices and sv stems and then reintroducing 
this notion as the vanistick for assessing the relative qualm of actual 
or putative moralities In making this move one inevitablv prescribes 
what moralitv should be like. when the nature of moralit) is the precise 
issue in question 

I wish now to consider how attention to the content of moralitv affects 
the character of reasoning and decision in moral practice, and thus the 
nature of moral education I should stress that I do not disagree with 
Kohlberg and the other theorists of moral education who assume that 
in moral decisions we need not be making arbitrarv choices or >implv 
giving vent to how we feel Such decisions or judgments are rational 
processes, genuine argument and disagreement arc possible 

Whatever features moral reasoning mav have, 'hev must be derived 
from actual moral practices and the wav in which mora! concepts are 
actuallv used The philosopher cannot decide a prion vv hat w ill constitute 
moral concepts and practices- unless he is trvmg to turn moralitv into 
something else The correct logical interpretation of moral utterances 
and the forms of argument appropriate to moral judgment are in tact 
senouslv disputed among philosophers Some treat moral utterances as 
factual assertions, others think thev art most like verdicts or tha' thev 
express approval or make recommendat.ons or issue a kind of command! 
The form of argument considered appropriate depends to some extenf 
on these interpretations It mav be assimilated to the model of math- 
ematical deduction or scientific induction, or it mav be treated as unique, 
having most similantv with the logic of a judicial verdict or an aesthetic 
evaluation (Some philosophers trv to nanage aesthetic arguments also 
in a strictl> deductive or inductive wav ) Whatever position is taken, 
it will make a difference to the content of aft educational program in 
moral reasoning, and to the wav in which the substance of moralitv 
is interpreted A deductive view of moial reasoning, for example, mag- 
nifies the role of rules and principles in moral practice At the same 
time, the differences among ethical theories on the logic of moral 
language should not be exaggerated Despite the claims made against 
non-cogmtivist theories bv some objectives, there are important 
similarities among all theories in the logical conditions required tor 
moral judgment h 

The mam feature to notice, however, is that the logical conditions 
which are distilled (or prescribed) cover onlv a part of what is required 
in moral judgment and practice In most modern ethical theory philos- 
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ophers have concentrated on the general and virtually emplv terms like 
'ougfil' and 'good' These arc taken as the logical words ot moral dis- 
course, just as if, but", not', and so on are general logical words Logical 
conditions for moral arguments tornnilated m such terms have some- 
thing of a formal character Cerlainlv we do not have anv particular 
content in mind For example, we might accept the following ailes tor 
an evaluation If I sav x is good'. I cannot s 4l > *t is exacllv the same 
as \, but \ is not good' If I .as I his is a good \ because of properties 
a, b, c \ I must sav that an\ other \ possessing the same properties 
i> g<x>d for a moral judgment we might propose this rule It I sav 
that someone in situation \ ought to do v, then tor anv one eUc in the 
same situation 1 must agree 4 , that he ought to do i 7 It is a mistake 
however, to suppose that reasoning of \h\> kind stands in the same re- 
lation to the practice of evaluating and moralh judging as reasoning 
in mathematics or formal logic stands to the solution of mathematical 
or logical problems In the latter, the logical pro<essc are the essence 
ot the activitv. and the mles arc strict!} ">pic neutral, to use Rvle's 
term In the former, reasoning according to such rules is onlv one ot 
the complex processes of moral practice, and b\ no means an adequtte 
account of even the directlv conceptual aspect Moreover the rules are 
not stnctlv formal 'good* and 'ought' have a moral sense onlv from 
being used in the context of substantial moral concepts and practices 
lo sav. Ihis is a good v' max alwavs logicallv involve a favourable 
evaluatioq regardless ot what is substituted tor \ But the utterance is 
also alwavva claim tlv.t v can be described in a was that justifies such 
an\*valuation * If we are speaking morallv. we claim that there is a 
description that justifies the utterance from a moral point of view We 
cannot give such a description without using substantial moral concepts 
When the description is complete, Jl will be redundant (or useless) to 
add -and so it is good' Whatever can be said about the logic ot 'ought 
as a moral term depends on what can be said about substantial moral 
concepts A decision on what these are (and are like) l- presupposed 
bv the effort to describe the logical eharactensiics of ought Since the 
question of whether 1 ought to do v' depends on whether \ can be 
described in substantial moral terms, the preoccupation with night as 
such seems to be unnecessarv If we go back for a moment lo the three 
examples of 'formal' rules in the first two, the central questions in the 
task of evaluation are about the features of \ in virtue of which > is 
said to be good, and whether \ is the same as v in a relevant respect. 
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in the third, the moral questions arc whether i is what should be done 
and what characteristics of an agent or his circumstances are to be taken 
as morally significant in determining whether the situation is the same 
for different people 

Suppose that a teacher's sole objective in moral education is to ensure 
that his students follow such general rules of reasoning in their moral 
ludgments If he is successful, the outcome will be that each student 
"Is more consistent in applvmg the standards and principles that he recog- 
nizes a* moral Unless the rules of reasoning do have consequences for 
the content of moral belief, such consistent*) is quite compatible with 
\iews and practices that most people would consider morall) obnoxious 
In this respect to sav that someone is consistent in his reasoning about 
moral question- is similar to saving Uwrt he is conscientious or sincere 
The histor\ ot our own time provides ample evidence that people acting 
conscientious!) can do atrocious things Consistent) is desinble but 
in itselt it is a gain in logical rather than moral value 

Morahtv is directlv concerned with a certain range of actions not 
onlv the manifest behaviour hut the thoughts, attitudes natives feel- 
ing's, dispositions of the agent As vith an) other human practice, con- 
cepts form a crucial (and .ntegral) part of moraiitv II a child's earl) 
moral education proceeds satisfactory . he will come to a.quir. concepts 
of love, justice, truth telling, honest), and so on in a particular \va> 
distinctive^ moral terms are learnt in a context of behaviour tor vshich 
adults, bv means of verbal and other gestures, evpress praise or blame 
admiration or contempt One learns that moral terms do not simpU 
express how this or 'hat persi happens to feel, or eonvev factual reports 
on what people believe should be done I he) express approval ot what 
(it is thought) deserves to be approved While this speech act' should 
not be identified with the meaning ot moral terms, it is a necessarv 
condition if such terms are heing used qua moral Depending on the 
context, one mav also be recommending, giving a verdict, issuing a kind 
of command, and so forth, in u^.ng moral terms It is also a necessarv 
part of learning such terms thai attitudes of approval and disapproval 
are acquired towards what the) describe, that feelings (such as swnp.ithv 
and disgust) are aroused in relation to certain objects, and thai doing 
or failing to do what we describe in moral terms involves certain 
emotions (eg guilt, remorse) A general feature of earl) moral experi- 
ence is that we learn to perceive and treat human beings as different 
from other tint's This is a matter of feeling, not simpl) belief (compare 
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'being afraid of \\ which may entail but is not synonvmous with 'believ- 
ing that x is dangerous') 

If we try to abstract purely conceptual aspect, ol moral terms trom 
the network 1 of attitudes and feelings, we inevitably give i distorted 
picture of moral experience and destroy the bridge between moral 
judgment and behaviour Moral problem solving becomes at best a chal- 
lenging logical game, but then ;t should not be confused with the judg- 
ment making that goes on in the content of moral practice Whatever 
*ve may learn about moral concepts, we have not acquired them as part 
of a moral practice unless we approve or disapprov of the human 
characteristics or behaviour to which they apply One does not employ 
the word lying' as a moral term unless one disapproves of withholding 
the truth (or saving what is not the case) in order to deceive Although 
expressions like 'it is good »o be kind\ "murder is wrong\ 'one ought 
to tell the truth' are used .'uring the period of learning and on some 
other occasions for a rhetorical purpose, they are redundant once the 
substantive notions have been grasped as part of moral practice It is 
not as i hough we hrst learn moral terms factually and then add the 
moral principles later (as we learn a word like 'water' and later acquire 
scientific knowledge about it)" Nor aie the associations of attitude or 
feeling in relation to moral terms the private contingent ones that a 
word such as "water mav evoke t\ r an individual The point I am getting 
at is brought out clearly by Graham Greene in this passage from 
Brighton Rock 

Xhc Bov said slowly, leaning out acro^ he rail into ihc doubilu! ram W hen 
people do one murder, I've read thev sometimes have 10 do another to lids 
up' The word murder conveyed no more to him than the words 'box' cellar', 
giraffe' 

If what I have aid about the acquisition of moral terms is correct, 
it seems that moral judgments consist fundamentally in determining how 
a situation (agent, action, etc) is to be most appropriately described 
in these terms 1 he description has the character of an ev aluation w hen 
we agree to describe something in such terms, we also bring to bear 
our moral approval or disapproval and a range of related feelings I he 
perfecting 'if this activity in all its' aspects forms a crucial part ot moral 
education On some occasions, the task of description may be relatively 
simple To act in such and su< h * is to tell a lie or to break a 
promise, and there are no complicating circumstances In these cases 
we mav argue in a deductive form, because we have learnt to express 
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sonic of oui moral beliefs as general principles and they already apply 
in the situation As I have suggested, such principles are strictly redun- 
dant once we have grasped 'truth telling', 'piomise keeping', etc as moral 
notions Much of the time, however, we are faced with situations in 
which the appropriate description is not obvious Is withholding the truth 
in these circumstances to be called a he" Does mv acting towards A 
,n this wuv amount to treating him fairly" Am I justified in thinking 
of mvself or someone else in such and such moral terms'' Does taking 
the lite of a toetus constitute murder'' What moral description fits the 
action of this group of workers going on strike, or the policy of a govern- 
ment in relation to..sjv unemployment, or the British government plan- 
ning to sell arms to South Africa, or the United States waging war in 
Vietnam' 

I he procedure ol describing is a matter neither ol deducing con- 
clusions trom a general principle nor ot simply looking tor empirical 
features [his is not a peculiar characteristic ot descriptive-evaluative 
terms As Julius Kovesi has pointed out. it is common to a vast range 
ot words Ahert-ver numan intentions and purposes settle the distinguish- 
ing marks for what count as an object or activity of a particular kind "' 
We wonder whether this object is a chair or, to use one ol Kovesi s 
examples, we describe custard as dirt when it is .n a waistcoat but not 
when it is on a plate V.e n.av speak ot ,ujes to be followed here, but 
thev are the ones built Into our understanding of the concepts we use 
The task ot describing in moral terms diners in a significant way trom 
deciding, lor example, that this object is a chair Attitudes and feelings 
play a necessirv part in the former, while they are irrelevant to the 
latter In this respect, i moral description ot a situation i> analogous 
to an aesthetic one (Are the metaphors banal' Is the expression sen- 
timental' 1 ) In both cases, the form ot argument (whether we are reflecting 
t«. ourselves or talking to someone <' c) is persuasive, teeungs anu atti- 
ades form an integral part of -alive desciiptions are related 

to knowledge claims about a situ. ne conditions tha( led to it. . id 
the likctv consequences of acting in various ways Sometime the per- 
vasive argumem mav consist simply in providing mote accurate inlor- 
mation But this level of argument has limited scope in moral inquiry 
|l ,s our view of the bare facts and of their relative moral significance 
that finallv matters 

Desp.te'the plav of ieehngs and the lack ol mathematical or scientific 
precision we can still •.ens.bly argue about the correctness or t.ttmgness 
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of a given moral description We can also improve our capacities for 
describing morally, (that is. makingtnoral judgments) Under one aspect, 
it consists in a lifelong process of deepening our understanding of the 
moral concepts v*e already in a fashion possess, of modifying or rejecting 
some of them and adding new ones Under another aspect, we ina> 
speak of it in general as the development of moral insight lo a large 
extent, this is a matter of giving the kind of detailed attention to human 
beings m a situation that is itself a practice of the virtues of justice 
and love Clearlv it also involves the exercise of imagination in a certain 
way feeling the stress of a situation or the like] v consequences of action 
from the point of view of other people 11 

There mav be doubt about the extent to which deliberate schooling 
can promote the habit of moral attention (that is, contribute to the 
development of moral insight) I his is not because such development 
does not fall, in principle, within the Scope of education, but because 
of the sheer complexity of what is involved In this respect, however. 
K differs only in degree from such objectives as promoting critical 
inquiry in science or the appreciation of music or the writing of good 
I rmlish In achieving these objectives, there are no simple step-bv-step 
procedures that can be mastered bv dint of practice and whose faithful 
observance guarantees success, and as a consequence there are no clear- 
cut tests of achievement But it is . common experience that in these 
areas good teache.s can contribute something We need not expect them 
lodoanv more (or less) in moral education Provided students arc exam- 
ining questions that morallv concern them, a teacher can help them 
to acquire a habit of moral attention bv continuallv pointing rait circum- 
stances that have been overlooked, suggesting alternative evaluative 
descriptions, making analogies with other situations, and so on It must 
also be assumed, however, that the teacher himselt has developed moral 
insight and that he and his students share an adequate range of substan- 
tial moral concepts If the latter cnndi' >n is not satisfied the teacher's 
effort will have to be applied directly to building up their repertoire 
of moral concepts The characteristics of acute concrete moral obser- 
vation of human beings and sympathetic imagination are exhibited in 
a heightened degree in great novels, plavs. and historical biographies 
(and in films bv directors like Bergman. I elhni. BurUiel) Ihese and 
other forms of art also provide a vicarious enlargement of experience 

The evaluative description of a situation in moral terms does not 
necessarily settle wlu should be done On manv occasions it is precisely 
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because of this description that we perceive a conflict of Devalues 
or a dilemma Whuhevei wav we act. we w.ll have to do^omething 
of which we ntorallv disapprove In some extreme cases, when the moral 
evil of the alternatives is roughh the same, one mav Hnally decide on 
the basis ot intuition formed from past experience Usually, however, 
some considerations about the relative weight to be given to conflicting 
moral goods w.ll applx Moral concepts and practices tend to be acquired 
,n a more or less coherent sv stein, and a scale ot priorit.es among moral 
b^hIs reflects such a s\ stem 

How d.flerences among svsa-ms might be treated in moral education 
,s too lame a topic to discuss adequatclv in this essav 1 he topic prolifer- 
ates to such questions as W hv act morally and "What is the purpose 
of morality"' Here I wish onlv to stress that questions abou, giving pref- 
erence to this or that moral good (or to this or that mor..l system) have- 
to be treated if thev can be at all in the s„nie way as questions about 
the appropriate moral description o, someone's b,n#.our It someone 
proposes as a principle thai. » henevcr there ,s a conflict between moral 
values x and ^, v should take precedenc- ;'.,e question is whether one- 
should prefer a moral svstem m which x is related in this wav to i 
ObviousK this dispute cannot be settled b> appealing to value principles 
that covertlv beg the question in favour of x or ,• Nor is it possible 
to prove that one svstem is better than another The argument has to 
be an attempt to brine someone to see thc-1*aets. however complex and 
vast thev mav be iiTa d.flerent moral wav It is a matter of finding 
details of agreement, arguing bv analogs from these to others ,n dispute, 
nroposmc redescript.ons ,n moral 'erms of th<- commonly accepted facts, 
suggesting experiments of imagination, getting the other person to ex- 
perience-something directh. and so on The argument mav place the 
Loral svstems ,n the context ol other valu, domains and try to show 
that one fits more harmoniously and consistently than the other II the 
disagreement extends to these other domains th, argument will become 
an effort of persuasion about ways of life In the end. it may have to 
b, rc-cogn./ed that the differences are ultimate moral ones and cannot 
be- resolved decis.velv in favour of one of the conflicting systems 

1 im inclined to accept the view that questions about the purpose 
of nioral.tv and the reason for being moral tend to misrepresent the 
nature of moral experience- If I correctly describe what someone is doing 
as deceitful, and he asks why he should n«t h* deceitful, may look 
■ for a moral notion he does accept to which being deceitful is related 
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(justice perhaps) This process of challenging moral reasons cannot be 
continued verv far Relativelv soon, I will have to say that (his is simply 
one of the notions that characterizes (he practice of morality At this 
point he mav ask whv moralitv is this sort of thing or vvhy he should 
act morally In attempting to answer these questions, 1 supporl a modest 
form of naturalism While evaluation and description are logically dis- 
tinct, thev are not necessarily independent One cannot deduce what 
ought to be from what is, but nevertheless an appeal to what is may 
provide good reasons for claims about what ought to he raced with 
questions of justification, we do not simply have to shrug our shoulders 
and sav it is a matter of feeling or will or social relativism What we 
can be expected to provide is as full an explication of moral concepts 
and practices as possible and their relationship to distinguishing charac- 
teristics and potentialities of human beings (man as a symbol-using ani- 
mal, capable of rational actual, wanting and desiring in certain wa\s 
subject to pain, with limited natural resources, and so on) If human 
beings were radicallv different in certain respects from what thev are, 
there would be no nviral domain, at least as we know it ,J But I doubt 
whether we can follow this chain of inquiry any further (that is, say 
why man is the sort of being that has morality language, art. etc ) 

The question of whv, finally, one should act moralfv at all seeks a 
non-moral justification for the practices of morality If we answer by 
simplv giving a statement of fact in which no valuing is implied, we 
cannot draw anv conclusions about what should be done If our state- 
ment includes a valuing of .the facts, we either beg the question by 
appealing to a moral value or treat morality «s an instrument for achiev- 
ing some other kind of value In reference 10 the other value (aesthetic, 
siv) one coald still ask why it does not need to be justified bv reference 
to something else This question is no doubt less likely to arise it we 
can show that moralitv contributes to such ends as general material 
welfare, pleasure, or self-interest At any rate, I think the effort to justify 
niorihtv in this way leads to one or other of these conclusions (a) you 
should act morallv whenever it piomotes the valued objective or (b) 
whatever promotes the valued objective is moral It is clear that (a) 
does not justifv acting morally, but simplv gives a reason for conforming 
to moral practices when they happen to serve some other value, and 
(b) is in effect another moral system In the task of showing whv a 
person should be moral in general or in some particular respect, one 
can only give as full an explication as possible of the substantive con- 
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cepts and practices that constitute morality, and in so doing relate them 
to features and conditions of human life If, despite this, he does not 
come to see them as the approvable standards or ideals of human charac- 
ter and action, the attempts to persuade him to accept morality in terms 
of some other value are self-defeating (Compare someone for whom 
art is valuable only because of its therapeutic effects, or as an instrument 
of propaganda, or as a financial investment ) 

When questions such as why one should be moral or should accept 
this or that moral practice are raised, it often seems to be supposed 
that morality is fundamentally a private matter, something that is i p 
to the individual to decide for himself Against this view there are scleral 
considerations that should be stressed 

hirst, like language itself, moral practices are essentially public It 
is only by being initiated into some form of moral life that an individual 
is in a position to make a judgment or hold an opinion about what 
is moral Questions of agreement or disagreement on moral issues could 
not even arise if there were no common background of understanding 
on what such issues might be like and what would count towards their 
resolution 

Second, morality is not one of those communal enterprises in which 
people, according to their inclination, may or may not engage, for it 
belongs to the ver\ notion of a society that its members would participate 
in some pattern of common moral practices Regardless of what an 
individual may decide, he will inevitably be faced with moral situations 
They do not cease to be moral simply because he has willed them to 
be otherwise Perhaps there are eyen some specific moral practices that 
must necessarily be found in any society Peter Winch claims that truth 
telling is one of these M He argues that the institution of language (a 
system of communication in which true and false statements are distin- 
guished) would not be possible unless it could be assumed that people 
were committed to meaning what they said In a society having linguistic 
and other conventions that is. any society moral regard for telling the 
truth cannot itself be treated as a conventional matter Winch suggests 
that integrity in fulfilling social roles (although they differ in detail from 
one society to another) and some notion of justice may also be necessary 
moral features of any society 14 

Third, the range of moral practices in a society and the institutions 
that giye them specific shape set limits on %vhat moral decisions can 
justifiably, and even intelligibly, be made It follows from the foregoing 
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comments that the picture of children growing up in a k.nd of moral 
vacuum and then deeding for themselves whether or in what way they 
\ will be moral involves a practical contradiction Without be.ng initiated 
to a certain extent in the ways of a society, children are not capable 
of making anv significant human choices, and any initiation into a 
human society must entail the acquisition of some moral practices I 
Winch's claim about truth telling is correct, then although individuals 
mav justify not telling the truth on particular occasions, they are not 
free to reject truth telling as a general moral practice The moral relation- 
ship involved here does presuppose the indispensable and universal in- 
stitution of language But even in the case of the moral relationships, 
that exist in institutions belonging to a particular cultural tradition or 
social order. 1 think the situation is to a large extent the same Owen 
mstitutions like the family or private property, certain moral relation- 
ships neceuar.lv arise They are characteristics, not simply consequences, 
of such institutions The terms 'parent' (as distinct from 'immed.ate tore- 
bear') and 'child' (as distinct from 'offspring') refer to positions in a 
moral practice Regardless of whether the institution of the family might 
with moral justification be changed, indivtduals who are now m the 
positions of parent or child are not justifiably free to decide for h em- 
selves whether they will treat the relationship as moral ' 

It might seem that we are reduced to saying that individuals should 
accept the moral practices of the social group to which the> belong 
.ust because these are the prevailing practices To offset such an im- 
pression. I should emphas.ze the distinction between the conditions that 
are necessary for making and justifying intelligible claims and the justifi- 
cation of such claims. This distinction applies to beliefs ot any k.nd 
I have said that it is necessary to have some measure ot common agree- 
ment on what ideals and habits of behaviour are moral .1 people are 
to talk and argue intelligibly about morality But this same 
as providing the reason why such behefs and practices should be com- 
monlv accepted Nor does it account for the nature ol the judgments 
on which there 'is agreement Me ely to recognize that a practice is 
commonlv accepted as moral is not to acknowledge it as a moral practice. 
To do the latter, one must see it as a worthy standard of human conduct; 
and when this is the ground of acceptance, the moral practice may be 
invoked even against the actual behaviour of the' majority 

Questions about the meaning and justification of moral (or any other) 
judgments must also be carefully distinguished from attempts to give 
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various explanations (historical, sociological, psychological, etc ) of how 
this individual or gioup came to possess these moral beliefs and prac- 
tices I ma) have learnt to appreciate a certain moral virtue mainly 
through the example of a particular person, but my appreciation of the 
virtue is not itself a report on the other person's influence If the 
institution of language would not be possible without a moral regard 
for truth telling, it does not follow that this moral regard consists in 
'concern to keep the institution of language going' 

Without touching the very complex question of how moral beliefs 
and habits change. I think two points are clear 

(1) Some practices are recognizably moral only as part of a certain 
pattern of institutions and traditions We cannot simply declare that 
they will be moral in a completely different social context 

(n) If proposals for reform are to be understood as being moral, they 
must be related to common notions of morality that are not themselves 
in dispute 

The conclusions of philosophical inquiry into the concepts and prac- 
tices of morality are almost always, in effect, proposals for its reform 
changes that will make the whole enterprise of morality more intelligible, 
more s\ sterna tic and clearly defined, less subject to internal inconsistency 
and logical imprecision, and so on Every ethical theory carries at least 
the germ of a moral system This is one of the values of such theorizing, 
for it is the most deliberate and reflective aspect of the complex process 
'by which moral practices are tested and undergo change 

If the mode of reasoning I have been discussing here fairly represents 
the character of moral inquiry, it is evident that the argument is not 
primarily a matter of following formal logical rules, nor is U an effort 
to get someone to argue consistently (depending on a person's principles, 
one might be grateful if he did not argue consistently) It is directly 
concerned w ith our evaluative descriptions in using substantial moral 
terms. It may be a question of whether this or that concept should be 
held as a moral one. or whether this is * correct (or adequate) moral 
description In either case, the process of description cannot be treated 
apart from the substantial moral concepts in which it is carried on, or 
from the conclusion reached, the latter is not something we draw out 
from the description, but it is what the description amounts to It is 
also clear that in this account mov?\ reasoning is a somewhat untidy 
and inconclusive matter There can be serious and unresolvabk disagree- 
ments in moral beliefs and practice and judgments It is futile, in the 
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hope of reducing this diversity, to distort m-ral experience by forcing 
it into a more precise pattern of logic As Rush Rhees notes 
In mans - perhaps most questions of morals the decision has to come from 
LeTfrom th mar who faces it), and who**, the role of reasons en nun 
Z heTare never conclusive m the wav the steps of a malhemaiual pro:, a.e 
mir in the way in *h,ch mater.al evidence of gu.lt in connection with the 
crime may be lb 

We can have good reasons for believing that we have made the correct 
moral decision, and that those • ho disagree, are wrong If someone eke 
were in th- same circumstances, we would (probably'') try to persuade 
him to reach the same decision But in complicated moral questions 
we can n^er be sure in the way we can be about a mathematical proof 
or a sctenTific explanation. 

The limits on the demonstrative character of moral argument apply 
to both the micro-level and macro-level of debate Concern tor the wel- 
fare of human beings is by definition part of what morality is about 
But in a specific case ,t may be extremely difficult to determine what 
course of action shows due regard for human welfare The notion of 
welfare is itself rather vague, there are problems in making comparative 
ludgmerits about short-term and long-term good or harm, there is the 
difficulty of weighing the good or harm of one individual or group 
against another, and so on 

At the macro-level 1 doubt whether it is always possible, even in prin- 
ciple to demonstrate that one system or wav of life is better than 
another Not all virtues and ideals can be realized s.multaneous > m 
the one human life The central characterizing practices of morality are 
only loosely interconnected, and can thus be accommodated without 
cladiction or inconsistency into different ways of hfe In summary 
what I am saving is that moral choices, at whatever level, can and should 
be reasoned one! but that there is often a plurality o. reasonable choices 
,n giving an account of moral inquiry, we have to tread a d.fltcul : path 
between arbitrary subjectivism on the one hand and the models ot matn- 
ematical or scientific proof on the other 
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Chapter 8 



The Place of Moral Education in the School 
Curriculum 



Should Moral Education Be Included in the Formal Curriculum? 

Whether or not schools give a place to moral education in their explicit 
curriculum, they are inescapably engaged in shaping moral beliefs and 
conduct. As with any other social institution, the relationship among 
members of a school are subject both to general moral standards (such 
as those of truth telling, honesty, justice, respect for persons) and to 
special moral conditions that arise from the nature of the enterprise 
(e g. the duty of teachers to present conflicting arguments fairly). The 
very ways in wh»ch schools are organized, their general styles, vary in 
their degree of consistency with fundamental moral values and inevi- 
tably they reflect and reinforce certain moral values over others 

However the involvement of schools with moral values runs deeper 
than this Human beings do not grow spontaneously into moral agents; 
they do so only through a long process of learning. As they advance 
during childhood and adolescence towards af least relative moral 
maturity, they have -\ particular need for information, advice, criticism, 
encouragement, and for contact with exemplars oAmoral maturity Quite 
apart from the question of the school's distinctive objectives, it is a social 
context in which children and adolescents spend a, substantial part of 
their lives under the guidance of a groi p of adults. In ihese>:ircum- 
stances, there are many occasions on which the adults must express prac- 
tical moral judgments on what those in their care say and do. And they 
cannot avoid being taken as models, good or bad, of what a mature 
moral agent is supposed to be like 
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There is a much more positive link between the work of the school 
and moral education Anv account of the ideal of an educated person 
must include at least some reference to the moral quality of life Hence, 
whatever is thought to be the precise task ot the school, it cannot fulfil 
its general aim of promoting the ideal of an educated person without 
also accepting a special responsibility for moral development As 
Durkheim has stressed, the school exercises a crucial mediating role be- 
tween the special and personal moral relationships that characterize the 
familv and the impersonal moral demands of membership in the society 
at large 

It does not follow, however, from this acknowledgment of the school's 
responsibility in moral education that the latter should be given a dis- 
tinct place in the curriculum as a separate subject or even in the context 
of other subjects Perhaps the most effective policy would be to concen- 
trate on the quality of those indirect and informal influences that are 
continuallv being exercised in a school, whether recognized or not In 
following this policy, it would be*- necessary to ensure that the whole 
life of the school was conducted in a wa> that respected fundamental 
rioral standards and reflected a defensible order of moral \alues. and 
that the teachers themselves were mature moral agents who had a good 
understating of what morality was about and of what was involved 
in reaching full moral development While 1 believe that the indirect 
and informal influences of the school are important in the making of 
a good moral person. 1 shall argue shortly that thev do not exhaust 
its role in moral education and that, in the light of he school s distinctive 
educational objectives, the formal study of moralitv m the curriculum 
can be justified What I wish to stress at this point is that every school 
is engaged, whether consciously or unconsciously, in shaping the moral 
development of its students Before coming to the >pecifn question of 
teaching moralitv as part of the formal curriculum. I wish to comment 
briefly on two of the general background issues that aflect all schools 
as agents of moral education It is necessarv to comment at this level 
because relatively few schools at present engage in moral education in 
any svstematic way In the past few vears there has been a growing 
interest in teaching various procedures of inquiry that directly involve 
moral and related values usually in the context of social or general 
studies However it is often the case that teachers take part in this work 
without any special knowledge or skills in the domain of nmralitv and 
moral education 
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Moral Pluralism / 

A major difficult) for the teaching of morality, or even for the indirect 
moral influence of the school, is that people seem to differ so sharply 
on particular moral beliefs and even on the general nature of morahtv 
itself Our society accepts as a basic policv (pc\haps a moral one) that 
differences in moralitv should be tolerated How can a school develop 
an effective program of moral education and at the same time respect 
moral pluralism 91 

A satisfactory answer depends, I think, on distinguishing between 
basic social moralitv arid comprehensive moral systems or ideals of life J 
The former consists of the moral standards and piactices for protecting 
and promoting general human welfare among the members of a so-Metv 
Without them, a society on which individual .welfare so crucially 
depends - could not flourish or even survive and, without them, the con- 
ditions would not exist in which people could pursue various more in- 
clusive moral ideals The basic social morality would include, as a 
minimum, practices of justice, truth tellir% and honest) concern lor 
others at least to the extent of avoiding the infliction of injuiv, mutual 
help in satisfying essential physical and cultural needs, and willingness 
to recognize the moral claims that others make on us on the basis of 
these practices * 

Comprehensive systems of moralitv include personal as well as social 
standards of what is thought appropriate for a good human lite Ihev 
reflect particular interpretations of the relative weight to he given to 
various moral values and of the nature of the whole domain of moralitv 
Fhere are, in fact, serious differences among groups and individuals 
in ouf society at the level of these comprehensive svstenis of moralitv 
In some respects at least, the differences mav express justifiable options 
or they mav be of a kind that cannot in practice be conclusive!) resolved 
These are among the reasons why a policv of pluralism is desirable 
The policy does not imply that anv one moral system is as good as 
• another or that diversity is necessarily prefeiable to agreement It is 
intended primarily to protect the freedom of people to conduit their 
lives according to the standards and ideals they believe are most ad- 
equate ThercMs an obvious limitation on such tolerance, namely, that 
the comprehensive moral systems must bt consistent with the practices 
that make up the basic social moralitv 

Although schools that are intended to serv j the general membership 
of a morally pluralist society should not take sides in relation to compel- 
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ing moral sv stems or ideals of life (he\ are clearlv justified in advocat- 
ing the values of the basu social molality lhev may alst> justifiably 
defend the values on which the policv of pluralism itself is based (eg 
personal freedom, respect lor persons, tolerance) Consistent with their 
tisk of inducting each generation into the main public modes of thought, 
the\ should certainlv exhibit and defend the moral values that arc- 
integral to the senous quest for knowledge (eg honest), objectivity 
impartiality ) 

The distinction to which I have referred does not completely resolve 
the problem for the teaching of morality in a pluralist societN 1 he very 
general values ot the woie of social morality need to be given substance 
in particular circumstances Inevitably the perspective ot a comprehen- 
sive moral svstem affects this task Moreover part of the dispute between 
these sv stems is over just what values should be included in the basic 
social 'Moialitv It is also verv difficult in practice for teachers, even 
when ihcv are aware of the distinction, to avoid inculcating disputed 
moral ideals to which they personallv are Committed or to present them 
with appropriate qualification* (1 e that they are disputed and why) 
Despite such difficulties I belwve the distinction does form the basis 
tor determining the moral values that the school is clearly justified in 
defending explicitly and in reflecting through its forms .if organization 
as a social group 

Oh/i\tt\U\ and Relativism 

lhe second background topic death related to the l»M concerns the 
objeclivitv of moral beliefs and judgments and the scope of reason in 
the practice ol moralitv it makes an obvious and important difference 
lor the methods ot moral education whether, ior example, moral beliefs 
arc nicrelv evpresMons of an individual's feelings or tastes rather than 
being claims open to rational criticism and justification Since these 
conflicting views (and others on the issues of objectivity, relativism, and 
the nature of moral leasoning) have their supporters, how can the school 
make anv senous move in moral education without infringing the policv 
of pluralism'' 

In these .ntn duetorv lommenis I shall attempt to offer no more than 
a few sketchv notes on this question and the complex topic to which 
it relates 1 1 o anticipate a point to which 1 shall refei later. I assume 
thai among the values that are central to tbe distinctive role of the 
school arc those of critical rational understanding In following the com- 
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mitment it should have to these values, it is clear that the school cannot 
be required (by the polic) of pluralism) to take an impartial view ot 
any theory whatever that happens to be advanced in or about the field 
of morality While there are several different accounts of subjectivity 
and objectivity in morals, I think the balance of argument and evidence 
clearK favours at least a modified form of the case for objectivity in 
moral values (It should be noticed that, while tne subjectivist thesis 
leads to a very diminished role for reason in the practice of morality 
as a lheor\ about morality it claims objective validity and offers argu- 
ments and evidence that are independent of the feelings and attitudes 
of its proponents ) 

Anv version of subjectivism must face the difficulty that moral bchets 
and judgmeMs are commonly treated as being fundamentally diftVent 
from the expression of pencnal preferences It is assumed that they 
can be correct or mistaken, more or less justified that their truth or 
justification can be defended and challenged without reference to a 
particular person's attitudes or desires One may express feelings and 
attitudes in making a moral claim; but in the practice of morality there 
is no confusion between arguments for and against apartheid, for 
example, ind a simple conflict of views on what people happen to like 
Many of the moral principles that people hold, particularly the ones 
they would recognize as part of the basic social morality, are thoughi 
to apply to human beings ev* ^vhere These principles are frequent!) 
invoked in assessing the moral values and conduct of other individuals 
■>nd groups The question of how effectively these values and conduct 
reflect the preferences of a particular individual or group simply has 
no moral relevance Crueltv is morally bad whether a person finds it 
satisfying or not. 

The subjectivist is forced to da that the common assumption ot 
objectivity has found its way into moral language because of radical 
mistakes about the nature of moral values This approach might be de- 
fensible if it were a matter of particular errors within the total practice 
ot morality But the supposed mistake is so pervasive '.hat an effective 
and uncompromising remedy would entail the replacement of the prac- 
tice of morality by one of a fundamentally different kind To illustrate 
if we are to speak intelligibly of a person as engaging in morality, he 
must sometimes make judgments about what is right or wrong in the 
conduct of other people (and this will include the standards that guide 
their conduct). Subjectivists no doubt do make judgments of this kind 
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However it is difficult to see how thev can act consistent!) in this wav 
It what is right or wrong ts simplv an expression of each person's atti- 
tudes it would seem that the onlv consistent policv is to retrain from 
making assertions about what other people ought ^ do and to reduce 
moral censure merelv to the noting of difference* in attitude or, at most, 
to the expiession of dislike 

Subjectivisis often appeal to moral relativism (the diversity of moral 
values from one group or societv to another) in support of their interpret- 
ation However relaliusm is itself a shakv foundation on winch to rest 
a theor\ of mocalitv In the first place, the actual differences among 
societies in their moral practices are far less than relativists suppose 
An exaggerated picture of diversity is gained from concentrating on the 
detailed surface features of moral practices these are otten different 
wa\s of applung a common underlwng moral value In the second place, 
diversitv of moral beliefs does not entail subjectivism In some cases, 
liiere mav be justifiable alternative moral responses to the same complex 
human situation, in others, the diversitv ma\ reflect a better understand- 
ing in one societv than another oi what is justifiable as a moral practice 
\ societv can be mistaken in its interpretation ot particular moral prin- 
ciples or of what it accepts among its moral values'" 

Relativism has commonlv been advanced as a ground for non- 
interference bv one group in the practices of another Apart Irom the 
problem of determining what is to count as a morallv autonomous group 
or societv the non-relaliv ist conclusion that evervone should observe 
a principle of tolerance {or non-interference) is ot course inconsistent 
with relativism 7 Ml that i relativist can awsisienllv sav about toleunce 
is that it depends on how u is morallv valued bv anv given group In 
anv case this unqualified principle ot tolerance has to suppose that there 
are no justifiable grounds on which the moral values and practices ot 
a group can be criticized from outside and thus no justification tor m'er- 
teience \ supporter of the principle :s forced to denv that there are 
at least some moral principles (e g relating to racial discrimination, the 
treatment ot prisoners) that applv universalis regardless ot the point 
of view taken h\ particular societies 

In supporting objeetivitv in moral beliefs and judgments, one is not 
committed to the mcaphvsical thesis that moral values exist as proper- 
lies of objects in the world and can be discerned as such One mav 
acknowledge that moral values are attributed to objects and actions in 
a context of relationships What is crucial is that there are properties 
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of the objects and actions along with tacts about human nature and 
experience that can provide justifying grounds for claims about what 
is good and right for human beings either generally or in given circum- 
stances The activity of causing pain tor the tun of it does not have 
an inherent property of moral badness to which one mav point in ad- 
dition to describing the screams of the victim, the laughter of the 
torturer and so on However there are facts about the human experience 
of pain that give good reasons for treating the wanton inflicting of pam 
as morally objectionable It h precisely because the experience of pain 
is what it is that we pav particular attention to the action of inflicting 
pain for the fun of :t and have terms (e g 'cruelt)') in which we describe 
it in a way that also expresses a moral evaluation s 

In the light of the foregoing comments, 1 believe the school is justified 
in treating moral values as coming within the conditions of objectivity 
in the sense outlined This does not simply mean that objective assess- 
ments can be made of conflicting decisions, given that there is agreement 
on a relevant standard (this level of objectivity is not denied by subjec- 
ts ists). it also means that there are grounds on which the appropriate- 
ness of the standards themselves can be tested In advocating the basic 
social morality, teachers must be prepared to provide the objective 
grounds <>n which its content of standards and practices are justified, 
and. in the various contexts of moral discussion in the school, they 
should challenge the supporters of conflicting moral ideals or systems 
to examine and defend the objective arguments for their position 

If subjectivism (or at least relativism) has been an attractive doctrine 
tor some programs of moral education, others have recently tended to 
employ an inapptopnate model of objectivity " Two general aspects ol 
the issue should be stressed In the first place, it has been increasingly 
recogni/eu in recent years that claims about the pure objectivity ot scien- 
tific inquiry and the sha.p division between the domains ot tact and 
value have been seriously exaggerated Scientific inquiry includes tru 
making ot value judgniet.is. there is an inescapable personal element 
even in scientific "knowledge ^hat one perceives as a tact depends on 
the concepts and theoretical assumptions one brings to the task ot obser- 
vation, and so on At the same time, there are important diflerences 
in the conditions and nature of objectivity between claims about the 
physical world and claims in the field ot moral or aesthetic values 1! 
moral education is to be effective, it is essential that the distinctive 
character ' objective reasoning about moral problems and values 
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should be respected and that it sh' aid not be forced into the scientific 
or mathematical mould of objectivity 

Justifying Formal Moral Education 

Because the school is an institution in which most children and ado- 
lescents now spend a large part i ^sir time, it is not surprising that 
it has come to be used as an agency for a wide variety of objectives. 
We have already seen that whatever activities a school engages in, it 
is bound to exercise an important influence on moral development. The 
question of whether the school should also engage formally and system- 
atically in moral education depends on what is thought to be the school's 
proper role and what is involved in becoming a mature moral person. 

Almost any statement about the distinctive role of the school will 
raise a controversy. However I believe it can be reasonably claimed 
that whatever the school may be ultimate!) trying to achieve (from pol- 
itical revolution <o personal adjustment) it should be immediately and 
centrally concerned with inducting each new generation into public 
modes of knowledge-both their content and the skills employed in their 
development and application. While the school may serve various other 
related (and unrelated) interests in common with a number of insti- 
tutions, this is the task for which it is uniquely equipped and which 
is not likely to be done effectively elsewhere in the society if it is not 
done by the school 1 would claim further, without attempting to discuss 
the issue here, that the school cannot conduct the process of induction 
properly unless it is committed to the ideal of critical rational under- 
standing to which the quest for knowledge in our cultural tradition is 
subject. (This claim is discussed in Chapter 3.) 

If we tu ( n to the dimensions of moral development, I think R S Peters 
provides a satisfactory general classification 10 He suggests that there 
are four aspects initiation into the practices (including concepts and 
prujciplss) that distinguish morality (truth telling, promise keeping, deal- 
ing honestly, treating fairly, showir- kindness, etc.); acquisition of a 
'judicial' function skills and dispositions for applying principles and 
rules to particular situations, acquisition of an 'executive* function: the 
dispositions needed for translating decisions into practice (the develop- 
ment of virtues and what is meant by character)' acquisition of a legis- 
lative' function understanding the ideMs and standards of morality and 
learning how to apply them in modifying and revising particular rules 
of conduct. 

2^2 
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Given that (a) the moral domain has crucial importance in hu^ian 
life, (b) moral development includes the above features, and (c) tlie dis- 
tinctive role of the school is as I have described it, it clearly follows 
that the school is not only justified in including moral education in the 
formal curriculum, but ought to do so Consistent with its general pur- 
pose, the school's, speual contribution to moral education would relate 
to gaining knowledge about morality, understanding the nature of moral 
ideals and principles, and acquiring the skills for analysing moral issues 
and reaching sound moral judgments. Learning about morality would 
include not only some comparative study of moral beliefs and practices 
but also an examination of the .dationship it bears to such basic do- 
mains of culture and society as religion, law, government, and art In 
this respect, even if moral education is treated as a distinct unit in the 
curriculum, it is clear that it depends in part at l^ast on an integrated 
approach. 

It would be absurd to suppose that one can develop as a moral 1 ) 
good person simply bv learning a great deal about moralit) and bv 
becoming skilful in moral argument Such knowledge and skill ma\ not 
even be necessary for living a morally good life (j usl as peoplcmav 
learn to speak or write well without any explicit knowledge of the theorv 
of language) The informal influence of teachers and the general v,av 
in which the life of the school is conducted can probablv do more 
towards this end than the formai studv of moralit) However I would 
argue that it is certainly desirabie that a morally good person should 
also understand as much as possible about the nature of the moral do- 
main, see why the principles and standards on which he acts are justified, 
learn to think carefully and consistently about the moral aspects of com- 
plex social questions, appreciate the conflicting points of view on such 
questions, and so on In fact. I think it can reasonably be claimed that, 
in some circumstances at least, the quality of one's life as a moral agent 
depends on the possession of such skills and understanding 

Although I am arguing that the school plays its distinctive part in 
mora! education bv promoting a critical, leflective understanding of 
moral practice. I have already acknowledged the complex ways in which 
the school directly shapes the development of children and adolescents 
as moral persons We saw also in the earlier discussion that tlW*school 
is justified in encouraging commitment to the values that form the basic 
social morality and in fostering the moral attitudes and dispositions on 
which its practice depends The best chance that a formal program has 
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of being effective is when the values it defends are clearly reflected 
in the attitudes and conduct of teachers andm the general life of the 
school It is important to remember that in moral education, as in various 
other aspects of human development, the school does not have the sole, 
or even prime, responsibility If it could only succeed in informing 
moral practice with critical understanding, that would surely be a vast 
achievement 

For most of human history, the majority of people have accepted 
morality largelv as the expression of an authoritative will (a deity, a 
charismatic leader, the traditions of the tribe). Whatever defence might 
be made of this almost completely unreflective morality in various his- 
torical conditions, it is evidently incompatible with a social and political 
order in which each individual has a part in shaping public policy Aside 
from the democratic ideal, a predominantly conventional morality is 
quite inadequate for circumstances in which traditional moral belief are 
continually subject to public criticism by a substantial minority and the 
whole practice of morality is being rapidly reshaped. During the past 
half century there has been, for example, a dramatic transformation 
in the nature and status of sexual morality, while during the past two 
decades the rediscovery of social justice has been almost as dramatic. 
In fact, there has recently been a tendency to identify morality vvith 
public issues of justice immeasurably preferable to the fixation with 
sex. but a distortion nevertheless For the quality of their own lives 
as well as for the common good, there is an urgent need for as many 
people as possible in our society to gain a thorough understanding of 
moralitv in order to apply and modify moral standards intelligently and 
to participate in the debate both on particular moral issues and on what 

moralitv itself is about 

It would be a mistake in the opposite extreme to assume thai traditions 
of moral practice were no longer important or that direct induction into 
such traditions should plav no significant part in moral education What 
I wish to emphasize is that the practical and mainly unreflective knowl- 
edge, attitudes, dispositions that come with this induction need to be 
supplemented bv a conscious and critical understanding of what the 
practice involves, a symbolic mast* 7 that gives a person power not 
only to appreciate the practice in which he has learnt to engage but 
also to modifv « in a rationally defensible way. The school is one of 
the key settings in which the direct practical induction into morality 
occurs, but. in its specific task of educating, it is the very place in which 
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the gaining of symbolic mastery over the major practices that make 
up a culture should at least begin. 11 

Moral Education as a Separate Subject 

Granted that moral education should be included in the formal cur- 
riculum, the question is whether it should be treated as a separate 
curriculum subject or as part of one or more existing subjects or as 
a combination of these two. In any curriculum decision, what can and 
should finally be done must partly depend on the particular circum- 
stances of each school During this discussion. I am concerned mainly 
with general theoretical issues and. in this section. I shall examine some 
of these issues in relation to moral education as a separate subject. 

The main argument for a distinct curriculum unit is implicit in what 
has already been said Given that moral development is one of the basic 
objectives of the school and that there is a complex range of knowledge 
and skills, related to moral development, that the school can promote, 
it follows that a separate curriculum area is justifiable There seem to 
be two key objections to such an arrangement First, it is claimed that 
the nature of morality is radically distorted by being treated as a theor- 
etical compartmentalized field of study (an effect that is aggravated 
when it is made an examination subject) The basis of the second objec- 
tion is that 'moral behaviour is the concern and responsibility of every 
person, not just of a few chosen experts\ in fact there are no experts. 12 
Hence to treat moral education as a separate subject both m»stakenl> 
assumes that there are experts in moral behaviour and also ignores the 
responsibility that all teachers, regardless of their field of special 
competence, have for moral education 

The first objection refers to a clear danger in the separate study of 
morality However, even though the danger may be more acute in the 
case of morality, it exists for any study that refers bevond itself to a 
significant aspect of culture or society (eg. the arts, government, re- 
ligion) bngagement in a practice and engagement in the effort to under- 
stand the practice are not the same thing. Even when the latter is 
intended to improve the quality of the practice, it can vers easily come 
to be regarded as an end in itself To offset this tendency in the studs 
of morality, there are various precautions that can be taken: (a) I have 
already referred to the importance of consistency between the moral 
quality of the everyday life of the school and the advocacy of moral 
principles by teachers This is crucial when the school undertakes the 
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formal teaching of morality (b) The separate systematic study of 
morality can and should be supplemented by the examination of mora) 
questions thai arise in the context of other subjects (I shall return to 
this point in the next section ) k) There is no reason why moral edu- 
cation as a distinct subject should not give attention to decisions directly 
relating to action in the students 1 own lives whether individually or as 
a group, and both within the school and outside (d) The relationship 
between the understanding of morality (a basic objective of a formal 
program in the school) and the practice needs to be made explicit, at 
least occasionally, to ensure that students have an accurate appreciation 
of 'he scope and limits of such a program in their own moral develop- 
ment This list is not exhaustive, but I hope it indicates how the inclusion 
of mofal education as a distinct subject in the curriculum need not result 
in its being a narrow selt-contained intellectual exercise, 1 * 

In regard/ to the second objection, it cm readily be granted that all 
teachers should take some responsibility for moral education But this 
is in no way incompatible with establishing a distinct unit in the cur- 
riculum in which morality is studied systematically The argument seems 
to confuse several issuer the personal responsibility we each have /or 
our own moral behj' iour: responsibility in relation to the moral behav- 
iour of others, bein^ responsible, whether for our own or other people's 
moral behaviour, and having expert knowledge and skills related to the 
practice of moialitv Responsibility for our own moral behaviour is clear, 
but whether v\e are also to be held in some sense responsible for the 
moral behaviour of other people depends on special relationships and 
circumstances All teachers, as adults acting on behalf of parents and 
the society, clearly have a responsibility for the moral conduct and 
development <>f the children and adolescents in iheir care Although 
the exercise of this responsibility supposes that teachers are themselves 
mature moral agents, it doe< not depend on any special expertise in 
morahtv Specifically in their role as teachers, they also have a responsi- 
bility- to promote the moral development of students (a basic aim of 
education) in so far as it comes within their held of competence To 
perform this task as effectively as possible, they need, m addition to 
general moial maturity, some special understanding of morality A 
teacher of literature, for example, who has no expert knowledge of its 
relationship to moral values can hardly present literature in a way that 
is likely to make a distinctive impact on the moral development of 
students 
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The objection we are discussing is unwilling to acknowledge that there 
can be am experts in morality While it is true that everyone is required 
to participate in the practice of morality, this by no means excludes 
the possibility of experts. It is quite clear that some people live morally 
better lives than others in this sense saints might be said to be moral 
experts. However there is a more precise sense ir. which we ma> speak 
of moral experts. On some occasions at least, moral decisions do depend 
on a substantial understanding of the nature of morality, on knowing 
the kinds of information to seek and how to interpret and apply moral 
cntena in complex cases, and on experience in the examination of moral 
issue? To possess such knowledge and skill :o a significant degree is 
to be a moral expert. 11 It does not imply that such a person is necessarily 
morally better than others What can be claimed, however, is that when 
other significant conditions arc satisfied, the extent to which one is a 
moral ex, ,ft makes a difference to the quaLty of one's moral life I 
hav. argued that a distinct place in the curriculum for the systematic 
*ud\ of moralitv is justified because there is a range of relevant knowl- 
edge and skill in which people can gain proficiency It is obvious that 
onlv someone who has an adequate mastery of such knowledge and 
skills (as w_ii as the appropriate pedagogical skills) can teach effectively 
and take responsibility in this aspect of moral education 1 1 

Assuming that morality is studied as a separate area in the secondary 
school curriculum, what would it consist in 9 There are two main ways 
in which it could be treated as a unitary subject, by restricting its scope 
to the philosophical discipline of ethics or by concentrating on the 
development of appropriate skills of inquiry and decision making 
through the systematic discussion of moral problems There are, 1 be- 
lieve, some serious difficulties with both these approaches The effective 
study of ethics would be too demanding for at least the first three or 
four'years of the secondary school In any case, ethics cannot be properly 
treated in isolation from various other aspects of philosophy (e g philos- 
ophy of action, philosophy of mind, general value theory) The more 
fundamental objection, however, is that ethics is too specialized and 
narrow to form an adequate program of moral education The study 
of ethics is predominantly a matter of learning about morality, it is 
only indirectly related to the objective of learning to be moral This 
is obvious in the versions of ethical theory that attempt to focus exclus- 
ivelv on the second-order questions (the logic of moral discourse) and 
to say nothing on the first-order questions about what is good and evil. 
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neht and wrong But even when ethics extends to first-order questions, 
in" so far as it remains ,a strictly philosophical enterprise, its main focus 
ot attention is on the logical and epistemological characteristics of moral 
concepts and claims, the nature 'of moral arguments, and on what is 
involved in justifying moral practice* and sv stems When particular 
moral systems are ad\ocated by ethical theorists, they form part u< the 
moraf pluralism of the society and their treatment in the school comes 
within the proposal made earlier 

The second approach to moral education as a uni'ary subject the 
preoccupation with skills of inquiry and decision making is altogether 
too narrow, whether the direct objective is to gain a better intellectual 
and emotional awareness of one's own moral \ allies or to improve one s 
abilitv to think rationally about moral problems (particularly complex 
public issues) or to reach a higher level ot moral development ]u In 
addition to promoting logical skills in moral argument, moral education 
must also, at the ver\ least, give attention to the conunt of the values 
applied in these arguments and the conclusions reached The identifi- 
cation of the scope of form \\ moral education with methods of inquirv 
also puts a disproportionate emphasis on the place of problem 
solving or even decisions that require deliberation in the everyday life 
of most people One of the main outcomes of an effective moral edu- 
cation is that we would perceive accuratelv and easiK (often immedi- 
atelv) how we should think, feel, act towards other people in the oidm t »ry 
circumstances of family, work, etc that characterize most of our life 
Often enough, the main difficulty is not in knowing what one should 
do Hut in resisting the counter-inclination to do otherwise I his is one 
reason whv the development of settled dispositions to act in accordance 
with moral standards (i e virtues) must be a fundamental part of moral 
education There is also a significant aspect of living morallv in which 
it is nuLa question of what we ought to do to change a situation but 
ot the attitudes we should take in the face of conditions that we have 
no power to change (eg failure in one's work, ingrat«:ude or dislovaltv 
of one's friends, sickness, death) 

Programs designed to develop mora! reasoning often treat the process 
as though it could be fitted exactly to a scientific or mathematical model 
In particular, they overlook the fact that a certain range of attitudes 
and feelings nuis k necessarily be involved if moral concepts are being 
used in a distinctively moral sense A person who agrees that an action 
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of his is correctly described as unjusi. but does not have an attitude 
of disapproval towards the action or any feeling of guilt, can hard!) 
be said to employ 'justice' as a concept in the practice of moraht\ Never- 
theless such a person could perform quite eticdivelv in a loiirsc on 
moral issues that was concerned exclusive!) with criteria ol inductive 
and deductive reasoning and the purely descnpti\e sense of moral con- 
tents The point 1 wish to stress here is that reasoning in moral education 
cannot be separated from the acquisition of substantia mor^l concepts 
and the altitudes and emotions that an adequate understanding of them 
must include 17 

The positive conclusion Irom these comments is {hat moral education 
even when it is given a distinct part in the curriculum (as 1 believe 
desirable) needs Id be treated as a nuillidisciplinarv subject Although 
1 ha\e argued that ethics should not form the ;\c1um^c or dncci object 
of 'he program it .s the main discipline on which the program would 
draw and It provides the most adequate perspective lor integrating the 
various contributing disciplines Although teachers from several nelds 
would participate, the work ot co-ordination and the main responsibiht\ 
for the program would be with teachers v\ id a specialized knowl- 
edge of ethics and of the iheorv an J practice u>ra! education Without 
lmplving an\ particular methods or ways ot organizing the content I 
think the main elements of such a moral education, to be treated over 
the \ears of seumdarv schooling are the following 

1 an examination ot moral practices niid ol beiiets about moralit\ 
in our own socielv attention to the extent of agreement and di\eisil\ 
in this context, consideration ot the distinction (discussed earlier in this 
chapter) between the basic social morality and comprehensive moial 
w stems and wavs of life 

2 the content of the basic social morj|it\ and how it can be justified 
including consideration of what being a moral agent in\ol\cs \vh\ we 
should act morally, the role of mora! ideals, principles and rules ( \s 
1 emphasized earlier, it is crucial that the values ot the social moralilv 
defended r the moral education course should be retlected m the lite 
of the school ). 

3 a lomparative studv of ui) comprehensive moral svstcnv, m our 
own sotietv (there are various dimensions of comparison, eg between 
religious and sec ular moralities individualist md colleclivist) and (b) 
moral beliefs and practices of our own societv and those ot some other 
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societies and cultures, in relation to these comparative studies and the 
defence of a core of social morality, an examination of the questions 
of relativism and objectivity in moral beliefs 

4 the relationship between the moral domain and other significant 
human practices (eg literature and art. religion, law. the political 
order). 

5 the acquisition of skills for reasoned inquiry and judgment on moral 
questions The procedure includes tht determination. of the kinds of in- 
formation needed in a given case, recognition of the moral values that 
are or may be involved, the relating of moral criteria and relevant infor- 
mation in order to reach a moral interpretation and evaluation ot the 
case Although the procedure should be a rational one it is by no means 
simply a matter of logic It includes, for example, the ability (and dispo- 
sition) to engage in honest and accurate self-criticism (at least to be 
aware ot one's biases in a case and to try to adjust for them in reaching 
a moral judgment), and the exercise of skills of imagination such as 
putting ourselves in the position of other people in order to appreciate 
how they interpret and experience a situation or working out how cir- 
Lun stances* can be changed in a way that removes a moral dilemma 

While these skills can be developed in the course of examining large- 
scale controversial moral questions, they also need to be exercised in 
relation to the less dramatic moral issues that arise in everyday life. 
I shall argue shortly that there are other areas of the formal curriculum 
in which some ol the skills required for a morally reflective life may 
be more effectively acquired than through the systematic discussion of 
moral problems 

As J mentioned earlier, most recent curriculum materials in moral 
education have concentrated on learning to reason about moral issues ^ 
In relation to this aspect of moral education, I believe the Humanities 
Projec t and Lifeline provide generally sound programs for use or adap- 
tation 1H They tend to be complementary., the former emphasizes contro- 
versial issues in relation to a number of large topics (e.g. war. poverty, 
work, the family) while the latter concentrates on concern for others 
in situations that are likely to occur in the everyday life of 
adolescents 

Although the Humanities Project is not concerned with what I take 
to be the full range of moral education as a distinct part of the cur- 
riculum, it is an interesting illustration of how moral education can be 
conducted as a multidisciplinary study Despite its title, the Project con- 
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sists largely of a curriculum program in moral education Material relat- 
ing to the discussion of each of its major topics is drawn from literature 
and the arts (including film), history, religion, and the behavioural sci- 
ences (There seems to be no good reason whv appropriate material 
might not also have been taken from the physical sciences ) In regard 
to the kind of multidisciplmary study the Humanities Project involves, 
it is clear that the contributing disciplines do not participate on their 
o*n terms (le through the employment of their distinctive concepts, 
theories, and modes of inquiry) either to the general understanding of 
the complex topics (war, the family, etc ) or even to the moral aspects 
of these topics Material is taken out of the context of the contributing 
disciplines (e.g a passage from a novel) and put at the service of the 
Project's specific purposes in moral education The integrating factois 
are the controversial moral issues in the various topics and the pro- 
cedures of discussion directed to developing skills of rational judgment 
on such issues The 'products' of the disciplines (along with photographs, 
excerpts from newspapers, etc ) may be integrated in this way, but there 
is certainly not an integration of disciplines While materials dr .n from 
the various disciplines may stimulate a more sophisticated level of reflec- 
tion on moral questions, this is no substitute for a systematic studv of 
these subjects as an education in the humanities When such studs is 
lacking, there is always the danger that what a social scientist or historian 
or novelist is saying will be misunderstood 

Moral Education in the Context of Other Subjects 

Although I have argued in favour of a distinct place for the study of 
morality in the formal curriculum, I also wish to stress the important 
role that other subjects can play in their own right in moral education 
Moral issues may arise in any part of the curriculum, but there are 
some subjects whose content and aims link thefo essential!) with 
morality In general, whenever human actions artf the objects of in- 
terpretation and explanation, the moral dimension (w'nch is so fun- 
damental a part of human action) must be explored Perhaps the most 
dramatic examples of such subjects are religion and literature 1 '*, 
although the central group would also include political education and 
legal studies. In each of these cases the object of study is a cultural 
or social institution that is intimately related to the moral domain Not 
only do they afford the opportunity of learning to apply moral values 
but also of gaming a better understanding of their scope and character 
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In addition to this, literature and some of the other arts themselves 
involve distinctive wavs ot probing and illuminating the nature ot 
morality. 

History and the disciplines that make up the social (and behavioural) 
sciences include moral values among their objects of study and are 
affected bv these values m their concepts and theo/ies However their 
relationship to moral education is somewhat more complex than the 
fields of study I hav e just mentioned In so far as they investigate moral 
beliefs and practices specifically, thev contribute to the multidisciplinary 
subject discussed in the previous section hor the wider topics in which 
mural values play a significant part, thev need the collaboration of eth- 
ics, and I shall comment in the next section on this relationship as it 
affects the curriculum In the present context, it can be said that history 
and the social sciences (at least when the latter's ievel of inquiry is on 
a substantial scale ) exhibit moral beliefs and practices in the large setting 
of social and cultural movements and in relation to the interaction of 
institutions I or the kind of contribution to moral education we are 
considering here, the preoccupation of history with concrete events and 
the details of biographv piobably gives it an advantage over the social 
sciences 

If the studv of literature and the other subjects to which I have re- 
ferred is to assist moral development in distinctive ways, it is crucial 
in the first place that their unique characterises should be respected 
in the process of teaching and learning The special potentialities ot 
literature and historv. for example, in relation to moral education will 
be lost if thev are regarded predominantly as resources from which 
interesting moral cases can be drawn A precis ot the moral issues in 
Macbeth or Bill\ Budd may effectively stimulate discussion in a program 
concerned with the analysis ot values, but it misses completely the kind 
of impact on moral understanding that the study of Uiubeth or Bilh 
Budd as literature can have 

It is also essential that the differences as well as the similarities be- 
tween moral and other values ir literature ek should be clearly grasped 
by teacheis ol these subjects Otherwise, the study of, say. religion or 
law simplv becomes a course in moral education under a misleading 
name, or else moral questions come to be mistakenly regardeu as essen- 
tiallv issues of religion or law 

Before indicating something of what these conditions involve for sev- 
eral particular subjects (religious studies, literature, and social sciences). 
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I should comment bneflv on the sense w which moral education in 
the context of such subjects forms an integrated study Whatever ma; 
be unique to the studv of literature, history, law. etc . none of them 
can be effective unless' thev draw on the wo$ of several disciplines-" 
Moral aspects ma\ be integrated with thesVsubjects m 'hat ethics is 
am*n 2 , he disciplines on which they druw However, in the present con- 
text fv.ish to emphasize that moral values are also mtegra 1 to the dis- 
tinctive content of each and to the distinctive questions that each ask. 
Because of this, the effective studv of any of these subjects must also 
be in part, a stu iv of morality The elaborate . "arts at achieving 
integrated studies often overlook the extent to -*htch individual disci- 
plines when properlv understood, provide a framework for integrating 
important aspects of experience (e g the aesthetic and the moral in the 
smdv of literature)^' 1 
Religious Studies 

Regardless of the particular form religious studies mav lake, there are 
I believe, several conditions that need to be met if the subject is to 
contribute in a distinctive and effective way to moral education 

hirst religions should not be treated as though they were .irtualh 
nothing more than svstems of morality Their scope includes, tor 
example the common ' celebration of what is thought to be man s re- 
lationship with God. a more or less complex pattern of beliefs about 
the nature of human life and its ultimate purpose that affects a believer s 
interpretation of every important aspect of experience, and standards 
of conduct in addition to those of a strictly moral kind 

Secondly the studv should examine the xtent to which a religious 
vic-u of life makes rear- differences to the p.actice of morality 

i>, IK special attention should be given to the role that religious 
, l, e „ (in pa.tuular. an appeal to the will of God) may play in under- 
standing the nature of moral obligation and in justifying moral 

practices . 

fourthly care should be taken to examine o . non-religious grounds 
on which moral beliefs and practices can be justified When morality is 
s> died in the context of religion, there is the danger that students will 
d ,. to assume that all morality depends on religious conviction - 

I he Studv of Literature 

Manv hterarv works are directly concerned with the moral aspects of 
human relationships, individuals confronted with moral dilemmas. 
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conflicting moral points of vie* The question of how the study of litera- 
ture ccnti.butes to moral education may thus seem to be a straightfor- 
ward matter The teacher simply draws on literature as a useful resource, 
for illustrations of how people in varying circumstanJbb apply a moral 
principle, for interesting cases on which students can develop their skills 
of values analysis, perhaps as an instrument of persuasion on behalf 
of a given value or whole wav of life, and so on This use of literature 
is particularly likely to occur when several disciplines are integrated in 
relation to the study of large-scale social and political issues (c g war. 
^overty) As I have noted above, the Humanities Project is an example 
of how literature is used in this way The materials derived from litera- 
ture in such progr tis may serve various objectives of moral education, 
but this purely in* ruinental treatment of literature distorts, or a least 
ignores, its distinctive character as art and the particular nature of 
its relationship to morality, and as a consequence prevents the studv 
of literature from realizing the unique role it could play in moral 
education 

There are several respects in whicL the study of literatuie (understood 
as fiction of substantial aesthetic quality) includes the studv of moral 
values and can contribute distinctive!) to moral education 

In the first place, there are the formal moral qualities displayed in 
the language in which motives, emotions, and character are described 
and interpreted In literary art. the motives and other objects of dis- 
cussion have to be of sufficient importance to deserve close atuntion 
and the author has to employ a form of language that succeeds in treat- 
ing 4hem seriously, intelligently, sensitively, with due regard to their 
complexity, etc 1 hese characteristics of an aesthetically appropriate form 
of language arc at the same time the expression of moral qualities 

Secondly, it is a distingaishmg mark of great literary artists that they 
possess extraordinary insight into human character and the complexity 
of motive and emotions, and can explore them concretely in language 
of great emotional and imaginative power This claim must apply, at 
least in some degree, to all authors of worthwhile literature It is not 
that the studv of literature presents us. then, with models of how to 
employ moral principles or directions on the right course of action. *ts 
special capacity is to engage our feelings and imagination in a wav that 
leads to a deeper understanding of the moral aspects of character and 
action -of what we may know in some fashion already 21 Anna Karemna, 
for example, vividly portrays the workings of the self in human relation- 
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ships It illustrates, among its many morally significant features, the de- 
fects of unselfishness as well as selfishness, and both the advantages 
and limitations of being unselfconscious 

To the extent that a work of literature achieves the formal moral 
qualities of language in examining concrete human experience, it will 
present, as Ins Murdoch points out, a just and compassionate vision 
that demands a rejection of selfish fantasy and possessiveness The study 
of literature is thus, in part, a training in unsentimental, detached, un- 
selfish, objective attention, a disposition that is obviously relevant to 
the practice of morality.' 4 In the relationship between literature and 
the development of moral maturity there is a kind of dynamic spiral 
pattern While a person's capacity to appreciate a work of literature 
is limited, at any given time, by his level of moral maturity, tne experi- 
ence of the literarv work can itself contribute to an advance in his moral 
maturity 

Thirdly, in addition to the formal moral qualities and the concrete 
analysis of the moral complexity of human character and action, literary 
works also embody substantive moral interpretations These do not di- 
rectly affect a work's quality as art An author may display the formal 
moral qualities (eg sincerity and sensitivity in the treatment of charac- 
ter) while endorsing defective moral judgments and ftpints of view Jl 
However, it is part of a full response to literature to assess the beliefs 
and courses of action that are presented as desirable When a work 
fails seriously in this respect, we may need to reconsider whether it really 
does possess the formal moral characteristics that are an integral part 
of aesthetic quality C ertainly, we would need to determine in what re- 
spect a work that supports an undesirable moral outlook may neverthe- 
less possess aesthetic \ahe 

I would re-emphasi/e that literature of aesthetic quality is more con- 
cerned with examining the patterns ol good and evil in human life than 
in advocating a moral system In this respect, the exercise of imagination 
in litenture frequently depicts the possibilities of both good and evil 
beyond the experiences of everyday life We cannot engage seriously 
in the studv of literature without, to some extent at least, expanding 
the capacity of our own imagination for envisioning possibilities ot 
individual moral action and the kind of social order that would be mor- 
ally superior to what we experience This, and some other points I have 
tried to make, are well illustrated in Northrop rryeS comment on the 
blinding of Gloucester in King Lear 
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What ihe imagination suggests is hoTor, not the paralv/ing sickening horror 
of a real blinding scene, but an exuberant horror, full of the energy of repudi- 
ation This is aspowerful a rendering as we can ever get of life a* we don't 
want it * h 

1 have been referring mainly to the moral elements in literature as 
art In this context I have mentioned incidental!) the special role that 
the study of literature plays in the education of the emotions and the 
imagination Their engagement and development through literature 
extends well beyond the strictly moral aspects but these, as we have 
seen, do have a significant place In regard to the emotions, an effective 
study of literature may be expected to develop sensitivity and discern- 
ment towards the feeling* of other ind a more precise awareness of 
the range of emotions (eg the diffei .»ce between compassion and sen- 
tirnentalitv) and their tittingness in various situations In regard to the 
imagination, the reading ot literature requires us to enter into many 
ditterent points of view Being able to imagine ourselves in the position 
of others and to have some sense of how they feel is a crucial capacity 
for a mature moral Isle As we have just seen, literature also presents 
us with possibilities ot good and evil and thus provokes us to think 
imaginatively about particular situation* and the general scheme of 
moral values in our own lives 

There us at least one other wa; i n vhich the study of literature has 
a special bearing on moral education it is the impact ot literature on 
the quality of ones own language am 1 on one's sensitivity to the uses 
(and abuses) of language in everyday life To reuig.ni/e the consequences 
o»' this for the moral ideal >f freedom one has only to notice the constant 
pressure of chche-infecte "TMias.jn in advertising or political argu- 
ment in our society JT 

To conclude these lonnnents I wish to reiterate the point that litera- 
ture vields its disMielive oufamcs u>r moral education only to the extent 
that it is experienced in Us character as art The use ol excerpts, ->um- 
manes and the like in other context* evidently fails in this respect The 
objective of encouraging an ei.thusiasm for reading literature in r der 
to enjov (and discuss) the surface story achieves something, but it is 
only a beginning The secondary school can and should help students 
acquire the knowledge and skills for reading literature with an awareness 
of at least its main dimensions of omplexity as art As well as intensify- 
ing the quality of on^'s enjoyme J literature, such an outcome pro- 
vides the basis on which the reading of literature can be a lifelong 
process of intor.ial moral education 
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Social Sciences 

The precise nature of the relationship that the social sciences (and his- 
tory) 2 * have to moral education depends on how they are interpreted 
as modes of inquiry. If the assumption that they can be conducted 
exactly on the model of the natural sciences were correct, they would 
be useful sources of information, explanatory hypotheses, and theories 
about morality itself and about matters on which moral decisions need 
to be made. Because of the crucial role that accurate factual knowledge 
so often plays in the making of sound morai judgments, this contribution 
alone would be by no means insignificant Bu' it would not differ in 
principle from that of the natural sciences (e.g. knowledge about the 
effects of radiation, dangers of waste products, conditions under which 
they can be safely stored, etc. in relation to me question of whether 
uranium should be mined). 

In earlier discussion I took the view that the above assumption is 
mistaken, that moral values are inescapable constituents in the concepts 
and theories of the social sciences. In their effort to examine important 
aspects of human society, they must give attention to moral beliefs be- 
cause these frequently exercise a critical influence in the decisions people 
make This is not simply a matter of describing such beliefs when they 
happen to be relevant an action of which moral beliefs form an integral 
part cannot be properly understood unless the nature and significance 
of the beliefs are critically evaluated (Consider, for example, a historical 
account of the Watergate affair that tried to limit itself simply to describ- 
ing the participants' moral attitudes.) 

It follows that one cannot proceed in the study of any of the social 
sciences without at least assuming and applying moral values In some 
approaches these values extend well beyond the elements of a basic 
sonal morality and may constitute a complete ideology or world view 
The social sciences provide evidence then, but not in the simple sense 
of value-free facts which, when coupled with moral principles, lead 
logically to moral judgments. 

If the study of the social sciences is to be a genuine education rather 
than a more or less subtle form of indoctrination, it is essential that 
students should have some critical awareness of these disciplinary spec- 
tacles through which they view the social and cultural world. An import- 
ant part of this awareness has to do with the interpretative and 
evaluative role of moral values in the social sciences and what these 
values actually are in given cases. They not only affect the interpretation 
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of the facts and the relative weight given* to them, but to some extent 
even what is seen as a fact. At the same time, provided normative beliefs 
are held critically, the facts can force the revision or abandonment of 
particular values or even a whole system. 29 

It is obviou° then, that the study of any one of the social sciences 
(as an educational activity) must, to some extent, include inquiry in 
the field of ethics-both about the general nature of moral claims and 
what particular claims can be justified as morally good. The purposes 
and interests of these disciplines in themselves range substantially 
beyond the domain of moral values and the objectives of moral edu- 
cation. It would be as much a mistake to suppose they were preoccupied 
with moral values as to treat them as though they were morally neutral. 
The general conclusion I would wish to stress in relation to integrated 
studies ,in the social sciences is that, whatever pattern they may take, 
ethics should be included as a contributing discipline. 

Just how closely the social sciences are linked with moral education 
in the curriculum depends in part on the educational objectives. While 
these objectives cannot ignore the necessary link with morality, they 
may affect the selection and organization of the curriculum in ways 
that give moral aspects far greater prominence than they have in the 
practice of the disciplines themselves This is clearly the case with socia.1 
studies (with its emphasis on developing responsible citizens) or with 
programs constructed around social problems in which moral issues pre- 
dominate. Even when the main objective consists in learning how to 
inquire in the mode of the social sciences, the curriculum may concen- 
trate on methods of discussion, argument and decision making, that are 
thought to be appropriate to the treatment of public moral issues. In 
other woids, integrated curricula that draw on the social sciences (and 
history) often turn out to be, for the most part, programs in aspects 
of moral education. Whether this is satisfactory from the viewpoint of 
moral edocation depends largely on just what the programs include. 
1 shall illustrate this point shortly in relation to some examples. Whether 
it is desirable from the viewpoint of education in the social sciences 
is not within the scope of this discussion-although I think it is fairly 
obvious that such an approach neglects significant and distinctive contri- 
butions, not particularly related to morality, that these disciplines can 
make to a general education. 

In commenting on two curriculum programs in the social sciences, 
1 wish to concentrate on aspects directly related to moral education. 
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Reference to their characteristics from the perspective of education in 
the social sciences is intended onto in an incidental way 1 have in mind 
the programs in their form as blift-prints for teaching and learning and 
the outcomes one may reasonably expect simply on the basis of the 
materials they include and how they are designed How they are 
implemented by particular teachers in particular classrooms is another 
matter (although over a suitable range of cases this is clearly xelevant 
to their assessment as blueprints). 

Man: A Course of Study"* In this very well-designed program, the 
integrating factors draw the contributing disciplines (anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology predominant among them) into a unified, 
systematically-related pattern The fundamental single thpme of the 
whole prfcgram is the study of humanness This is approached in relation 
to five major humanizing forces (tool making or technology, language, 
social organization, education, and cosmology), an^ a number of kev 
concepts (such as the cycle of life) n The basic procedure consists in 
the use of matenal (particularly in the form of nlms) to stimulate the 
development of a range of inquiry skills In the process, special emphasis 
is placed on group discussion The major objectives of the program are 
to help students (a) acquire concepts, modeis, and intellectual skills 
for thinking about human society and (b) appreciate that all human 
beings, despite their social and cultural differences, share a common 
humanity 

The program has a much broader scope than the specificall) moral 
This is reflected in the report on one large-scale evaluation in what 
children claimed to have learnt about human behaviour from the course 
Apart from various levels of responsibility, they stressed the character- 
istics of interdependence, persistence, ingenuity, initiative, and capacity 
for survival rJ Some aspects of the program, however, are directly con- 
cerned with moral values -both in a general was as they form part of 
the human effort to devise systems of belief, and more specifically in 
the moral problems that confront the cultural group whose wa> of life 
is closely examined (the Netsihk Eskimos) In many other parts of the 
course (e.g. the relationship between parents and children) there is at 
least a moral dimension In practice, moral issues have a more or less 
significant place depending on the initiative and interest of students 
in the questions they raise 

The basic theme of the program is crucially related to the nature 
and justification of morality If claims about what human beings morally 
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ought to do are to be rationally defended, the) must bear some relation- 
ship to the charactenstics of human nature. However, as everyone knows, 
what V does not entail what 'ought to be' If, for example, aggression 
and xenophobia are universal characteristics of human behaviour, it 
does not follow that they must be morally justified. As a result of the 
course, students may gain a better understanding of common features 
of humanness, but they are not thereby logically committed to the belief 
that all human beings are to be treated as of equal moral worth The 
trouble is that in Man: A Course of Study 'humanness' (or its equivalent) 
seems to be used mainly in a descriptive-explanatory sense. Thus, re- 
gardless of whether technology is manifested in the making of a neutron 
bomb cr a harvester, it characterizes and distinguishes human beings 
An increased sophistication of technology may enhance humanness (in 
the descriptive-explanatory sense) yet at the same time produce, in the 
moral sense, a dehumanizing effect Any of the humanizing forces 
examined in Man A Course of Study may be employed in a moral!) 
dehumanizing way 

Bruner has proposed three basic questions for the course What is 
huma/ about human beings 0 How did they get that wav° How can 
they be made more so 0 Thv second, and perhaps the first, can be 
answered without confusion if one sticks to the descriptive-explanatory 
sense of 'humanness' The third simply cannot be answered in a wav 
that does not mislead unless the moral sense of humanness* is taken 
into account The complex modes of argument bv which this is done 
and by which the moral criteria may in turn be justified by an appeal 
to factual claims about human beings are not contained within the 
descriptive, comparative, analytic, explanatory level of argument and 
inquiry that characterizes the social sciences I believe it is a limitation 
of Man. A Course of Study (even in relation to \l c own purposes) that 
it does not focus systematically on the justification of moial values and 
the moral criteria of humanizing practices, in other words, that ethics 
and its distinctive mode of thought ha* not been given a significant 
place among the contributing disciplines 'Being a moral agent* should, 
perhaps, have been included among the key distinctive characteristics 
of humanness that are studied by the course 

Man A Course of Studv seems to be committed to an unstable co- 
alition of universahsm and relativism in regard to moral values. As we 
have seen, one of its basic purposes is to stress the features of a common 
humanity. Thus, differences between cultures are nevertheless attempts 
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to deal with universal moral problems. If, for example, the Netsilik 
Eskimos in certain circumstances leave an infant or old person to die, 
it is their .esponse to a question about priorities for survival that can 
face any group. I think it is quite justifiable to emphasize that cultural 
differences in the details of moral practice are often ways of interpreting 
more general and commonly held moral values. This, however, should 
not obscure the fact that cultures and even groups within the one society 
sometimes differ on moral values at the most fundamental level. 

But apart from 'this issue, the program also wishes to encourage the 
view that acceptable behaviour is a product of one's culture Assuming 
that this is intended in a non-trivial sense, it means that all moral dif- 
ferences are to be treated in a culturally relativistic way-the moral 
values a group holds are right for that group. Despite the contradiction, 
thus no doubt is thought to support a non-relative moral principle of 
complete tolerance. The underlying theory of the program seems to be 
that if the members of different cultures are to be regarded as equally 
human (in a morally significant sense), all their beliefs and practices 
must be equally acceptable. 1 have already argued at the beginning 
of this essay against moral relativism. Differences in moral belief and 
practice, whether they arc superficial or deep, may be morally 
defensible- but it is also possible that they are not. Students should learn 
to assess critically the distinctive moral beliefs and practices of their 
own and other groups; and even when there is consensus, the question 
of justification still needs to be explored. As 1 have already indicated, 
the task of evaluation and justification-so crucial to the intelligent 
practice of morality-extends beyond the scope of the social sciences. 

To come to the acceptance of a common humanity (in a morally rel- 
evant sense) and to the tolerance of diversity based on critical under- 
standing is a complex intellectual-emotional attainment. The prevalence 
of intense prejudice between groups even with in the one society is ample 
evidence of its difficulty. One must be somewhat sceptical, therefore, 
about the likelihood of this outcome being achieved b> children (or 
adolescents) formulating their own questions and drawing their own con- 
clusions in response to the materials of Man' A Course of Study They 
might very well interpret the films on the Netsilik Eskimos as evidence 
that some human groups are intrinsically inferior to others and as justifi- 
cation for discrimination against outsiders. Teachers can act effectively 
to prevent or correct these conclusions provided they do not take the 
supposed openmindedness of the discussion too seriously. But for their 
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own initiative to be justified, they need a very thorough understanding, 
not only of the social sciences as they are involved in the program, but 
of moral theory and of the main dimensions of rroral development. 

The Social Educatior Materials Project™ This project does not form 
a distinct course or curriculum unit. It has been designed strictly as 
a collection of materials from which teachers can select for use in a 
wide variety of curriculum contexts. There is no overall plan in the 
choice of the eight topic areas within which the material is organized 
(they were chosen for the practical reason that there was a lack of suit- 
able materials in Australia relating to these areas); and apparently no 
common principles of selection and design are followed in each area. , 
It is not surprising that there is some repetition of topics across areas 
(e.g. housing, relationship to parents, attitudes to migrants) or that there 
is arbitrariness in the choice of perspectives from which materials are 
derived in different areas (e.g. treatment by the media is examined 
specifically only in relation to the family, and the contribution of art 
is included only in the unit called urbanism). 

The meaning given to 'social education' is not made clear in the 
Teachers Handbook that accompanies the resource materials, Civen the 
range of subjects from which materials are said o be drawn, it may 
seem that 'social education' takes in most of the curriculum However, j 
the materials themselves fit substantial^ within the scope of topics / 
associated with social studies. Given this relative limitation, the range 
of interests is still extensive and varied In Ration to moral education 
specifically (understood to include social as well as personal dimensions) 
there are many topics in which moral values are either central or play 
a significant part (e.g. marriage and family, undei standing others, pov- 
erty, the consumer ethic, treatment of Aborigines, aggression, urban 
planning, the death toll on the roads). Much of the SEMP material 
could be used for the purposes of moral education either in a distinct 
curriculum unit on moral education or in social studies/social science 
integrated programs of the kind to which I have been referring in this 
section. SEMP itself is simply a collection of materials for the treatment 
of various topics. It leaves open (at least for the most part) the fun- 
damental questions about the purposes of moral education, how the 
materials should be treated in a way that is consistent with these pur- 
poses, how ethics is to be related to the contributing disciplines and 
the materials, and so on 
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In its desire to avoid any commitment to theory that would limit its 
flexibility, SEMP's eclecticism leads it into some inconsistency, I shall 
refer here to two examples that relate to moral education. In one part 
of the Handbook the procedures of values analysis and classification 
are strongly recommended. In another part (under the heading 'Moral 
1 Education') the two articles reproduced are based entirely on Lawrence 
Kohlberg s theory of stages in moral development and its application 
to moral education. The designers of SEMP do not seem to be aware 
that Kohlberg himself has strongly criticized values clarification as an 
approach to moral education (in particular, he contrasts his own non- 
relativist position with its underlying assumption of ethical relativity). 
Apart from the inconsistency, it is regrettable \hat the SEMP Handbook 
gives such an unqualified endorsement of Romberg's own position The 
T latter has been criticized not only from a psychological point of view 
(as a footnote indicates), but also by theorists in the fields of ethics 
and moral education 34 

The second example refers to the Handbook's comments on group 
dynamics This is an approach that the Handbook clearly seems to 
favour. Among the most characteristic aspects of the approach is the 
effort to achieve consensus In fact, in the theory of group dynamics, 
consensus determines what is true and good for the members of a given 
group. Yet in relation to the use of discussion groups in the clarification 
of values, the Handbook states, 'Group consensus is not necessarily a 
desirable goal'. It may not be for a values clarificatiomst but it is for 
an advocate of group dynamics The general preoccupation with group 
discussion itself needs to be closely scrutinized for hidden moral assump- 
tions it may include-particularly if it purports to endorse the theory 
of group dynamics 35 

It is beyond the scope of the present discussion to examine the moral 
judgments that are reflected both explicitly and implicitly in the SEMP 
materials In using materials of this kind, teachers have a responsibility 
to be on the alert for moral assumptions and claims about which there 
can be serious argument In these cases, they should ensure that students 
are presented with a fair statement of other points of view 

* * * 

In this section my general purpose has been to emphasize that there 
are many disciplines (in the humanities and social sciences) in which 
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moral values have an essential place. From the point of vie* of moral 
education, therefore, each of these disciplines is a field of integrated 
study. This situation does not occur in the case of mathematics and 
the natural sciences precisely because moral values play no necessary 
part in the concepts through which the distinctive questions of these 
disciplines are expressed and the data of inquiry interpreted This is 
far from saying that such disciplines have nothing to do with moral 
education. Like any other disciplines, one cannot engage in them prop- 
erly without employing and strengthening certain moral or morally- 
related virtues (e g honesty, humility, respect for evidence) and like any 
other human activity, they are subject to moral judgments These may 
affect what the scientist decides to study; they may have to be made 
during the course of inquiry in relation to methods of investigation (e g. 
expenmcnts on animals, the side effects on the physical environment); 
and thev may arise in relation to the consequences of scientific discovery 
(Scientists are not justified in being indifferent to the moral issues that 
relate to the application of their findings.) Moral questions about the 
conduct a;J use of scientific research should certainly be included in 
the stud) of science as part of a general education as well as in the 
preparation of scientists However unlike certain moral questions that 
arise in the study of, say, history and literature, they are not part of 
the scientific disciplines as such 

Moral Education and the Study of Large-scale Social Topics: 
Some Concluding Comments 

The curriculum programs to which I have referred illustrate, in one way 
or another, how the treatment of such topics contributes to mora! edu- 
cation in 'a context that draws on a range of disciplines In this final 
section I wish to support a version of this kind of approach which has 
a somewhat different emphasis in relation to both moral education and 
integrated studies *" 

Complex social topics (eg the family, poverty, war, race relations) 
are often used as framework, within which students are introduced to 
the studv of several disciplines while at the same time thev are learning 
how these disciplines relate to one another and are to be applied to 
questions that go beyond the scope of any one of them (and, perhaps, 
all or them) It is an understatement to say that this is an extraordinarily 
difficult task to achieve effectively. If the topics are studied primarily 
for the sake of understanding, the task is daunting enough, but at least 
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the questions and problems can be selected and defined in such a way 
that the) fall within the scope of a compressed range of disciplines and 
are of a kind that may effectively introduce students to the main con- 
cepts, theories, and methods of each of these disciplines When the study 
focuses specifically on social problems and on learning how to make 
well-founded judgments about what ought to be done (or includes this 
as a major objective), the complications are much more serious For 
example, it is difficult to limit the range of relevant disciplines in a 
non-arbitrary way. in relation to most disciplines, practical decision 
making on social issues does not form a sufficiently central theme for 
gaining an understanding of their distinctive character, practical reason- 
ing contains features that do not come within the scope of discipiine- 
based inquiry 

i shall not discuss in t..is context the reasons there are for including, 
in some fashion, the study of complex social topics in the secondary 
curriculum However. I assume that one of the key objectives is to enable 
students to examine and practise the processes of decision making on 
significant social problems, and that the achievement of this objective 
is perhaps the main reason why complex social topics (or the problems 
they generate) should be used as focal points of curriculum integration 
When they are used in this way. it follows from what has been said 
above that it is preferable to concentrate on relating and applying disci- 
plines which, for the most part at least, students have already studied 
elsewhere in the curriculum, either as separate units or in combination* 
based on other principles of integration In this approach any disciplines 
in the curriculum that are relevant to the topic can be included it ;«lso 
follows thit curriculum units based on complex social topics should be 
placed relatively late in the secondary school program 

There are several related dimensions in this kind of integrated ap- 
proach to complex social topics as objects of study Although the main 
emphasis is on social problems and the processes of decision mak-ng. 
some understanding of the context in which these problems arise is 
obviously necessary The effort to understand significant aspects of so- 
cietv (e.g family, government, the economy vysiem) is not undertaken 
simply for the sake of identifying and solving problems, nor are all 
the problems in these areas of a social kind It is assumed that much 
of this more general understanding will have been acquired in a system- 
atic way elsewhere in the curriculum The task in this course is to apply 
this understanding selectively to large-scale social problems that in the 
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nature of the case at least impinge on several of the major elements 
that make up a society. Learning how to employ one's knowledge (con- 
cepts, facts, theories) from diverse disciplines or groups of disciplines 
in order to understand the nature of such problems and, in the process, 
to gam a better understanding of the disciplines themselves are par- 
ticular objectives of the course. 

Programs designed in relation to social problems are usually preoccu- 
pied with helping students learn the skills necessary for making objec- 
tive, logically coherent judgments on what ought to be done This 
includes, in particular, practice in analysing the nature of the problems 
(the different types of issue they involve, etc ). in applying logical 
methods of inquiry and rules of argument, in making judgments of what 
facts, theories, normative criteria are relevant and adequate in each case. 

While 1 believe this should be a fundamental objective of such a 
program, there are some conditions or qualifications that need to be 
observed 

(i) The general logical and methodological rules and skills should 
have been studied systematically elsewhere in the curriculum The course 
is preoccupied with learning how to relate and apply these rules and 
skills in dealing with the diverse facets of complex social problems 

(11) The main logical features of problem solving or decision making 
on social questions are the same whether the issues are relatively simple 
or complex. From a pedagogical point of view, it is obviously desirable 
that students should already have had experience in learning to make 
reasoned judgments on issues that are contained within relatively small 
social groups (e g a family, a group of friends, a school, a factory ). 
This experience should include both the making of one's own decisions 
and the procedures by which conflicting points of view are accounted 
for in reaching a policy of common action Large-scale social problems 
need special attention precisely because the complexity of their content 
makes judgments about the relevance of facts and criteria so difficult 
and because the range and diversity of interested individuals and groups 
requires complicated procedures for resolving conflict. 

(in) The very demanding nature of serious inquiry into large-scale 
social problems should be recognized If the citi/ens of a democracy 
are to participate responsibly and critically in the life of the society, 
they need to acquire understanding of, and skill in, the piocesses by 
which action on such problems is determined/ 47 This does not mean 
they must necessarily be able to work out an adequate solution for them- 
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selves Some group procedures in the discussion of controversial issues 
tend to push trr participants into defending particular decisions or solu- 
tions A more satisfactory objective for the study of complex social prob- 
lems is proposed by Broudy and his co-authors The achievement of 
an intelligent orientation toward them and a disposition to ask the right 
questions, or at least to recognize the right ones when others ask 
them - {H 

As a corollary to the last poMt, I believe the approach to social prob- 
lems should not be quite as preoccupied as programs often are with 
teaching the skills that an individual needs for making reasoned practical 
judgments Although the acquisition oHhese skills is obviously import- 
ant^ is at least equally desirable that students should understand some- 
thing of the large-scale processes of practical decision making in our 

oety Here the interest is focused on the formation of policy that 
affects the whole society or a substantial section of it. on the nature 
and limits of rational decision making l ,y both individuals and groups, 
on the gap between the ideals of such a process and the reality in public 
policy making, on the different kinds of values trat influence decisions, 
the personality factors, the role of pressure groups and experts, the pro- 
cedures tor achieving consensus or compromise, etc 

Because teachers can hardly claim to be experts in understanding 
these processes in all their complicated dimensions (cr in solving social 
problems), they should keep the application of the discipline* (in which 
rollectivelv they can ciaim some special competence) very clearly in the 
forefront of the program The immediate objective is nor to learn about 
a comprehensive range of large-scale social problems or try to find 
solutions to them, but to learn how to employ the content and method 
of the disciplines in understanding, and engaging in, the pr :esses of 
decision making on these problems For this reason the course can con- 
centrate on a few significant social topics chosen as examples The school 
is not a substitute for the experience of life which inevitably shapes 
one's judgment of the factors that are relevant in a practical decision 
But complex moral and other problems of action depend crucially im 
the application of systlrnatic knowledge and inquiry, ana his is an as- 
pect to which the school has special competence to contribute t« e of 
the general related outcomes should be an awareness of the factors that 
influence the product. on and application of knowledge in our society 

f rom the point of view of moral education, the kind of program we 
are discussing has several important characteristics 
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(1) In concentrating on issues of social rather than personal morality 
it provide mntext for examining crucial differences between the two 
in regard to deliberation r id action (e g the question of responsibility, 
the presence of conflicting moral interpretations) 

(u) In .he am, moral perspectives have to be seen in relation 
to the full rai f other value perspectives (eg prudent self-interest, 
economic errUency. aesthetics, hedonic satisfaction, political stability, 
etc.) from which situations are identified and treated as problems In 
complex socvl questions, moral values are never the only ones to be 
taken into account, and often the social problem is not pnmarih a moral 
one These problems provide an excellent context for exploring the 
relationship between morality and the domains of law, politics, and 
economics 

(in) In 'confronting the diverse ways in which individuals and groups 
in a s(cuty interpret and respond to the moral aspects of social ques- 
tions, students have to examine more closelv the issues of justification 
in relation both to their own and to other people s moral beliefs, the 
possibility of viable alternative moral points of view, the exercise of 
tolerance and its limits In particular, they need to examine more fully 
the distinction 1 mentioned in the first section of this essay between 
basic social morality and comprehensive moral systems I assume this 
distinction would have been introduced much earlier in their formal 
moral education and th'it some aspects of the stud> of ethics would 
have alreadv been undertaken (eg in social studies) If this has not 
beer, done, it is necessary to treat them somewhat systematical!) in this 
program in order to provide an important part of the conceptual context 
for normative inquiry into social issues 

The kind of program being considered is onlv one element in the 
whole process of moral education - even of what the school can and 
should do in the formal curriculum It cannot begin to succeed as a 
contribution to moral education unless students have already been 
inducted into an adequate range of moral practices (at leas' the constitu- 
ents o! basic social morality) This means that thev have acquired not 
onlv a cerebral grasp of how words like 'honest', just\ fair', 'considerate 
are used but also the feelings, attitudes, and dispositions that are asso- 
ciated with their use as part of the practice of morality. 

I he approach to son:;! problems here suggested not onlv oeats moral 
values anu judgment as one of Us key focal points but uimi includes 
a substantial pattern of integration There are several levels at which 
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connections are made between the content and methods of inquiry from 
diverse empirical disciplines: between different normative criteria and 
modes of evaluation: between the systematic knowledge and methods 
of the disciplines and the non-systematic knowledge and judgment of 
common-sense experience But the most ambitious and fundamental 
level in the program consists in the relating of theoretical knowledge 
and practical judgment, the broadly empirical and normative domains 
of inquiry. 
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Part V: Social Values and the 
Practice of Education 

At a comprehensive level, educational theory and social theory inevit- 
ably carry significant consequences for one another. The writings of 
Plato, Rousseau, and Dewey provide the most famous examples of how 
such theories interact. Although each perspective represents distinctive 
values, there iS often a temptation, if only for the sake of unity, to subor- 
dinate one to the other. For obvious reasons, the distinctiveness of edu- 
cational values is more likely to be ignored; Social reformers too easily 
assume that the only measure of an educational program's worth is its 
capacity to advance certain social or political values. During this century 
we have seen some dramatic examples of how education can be treated 
ir such a utilitarian way. In these schemes, whatever action by the school 
most effectively serves the new political order is what counts as edu- 
cation. The claim of distinctive educational values in the determination 
of the school's role in social reform is a fundamental issue in both the 
chapters of Part V 

* The first chapter considers the general question of what initiative by 
the school in social reform can be justified. Two basic aspects of this 
question are discussed in the chapter. The first refers to the kind of 
influence on social reform that is appropriate for the school as an edu- 
cational institution. (There is a common misconception that the school 
can and should be used ?s an instrument of reform for virtually every 
social ill.) The second aspect is the issue of initiative not only whether 
the school can take a leading part in social reform, but whether it may 
justifiably do so. 
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The second chapter in this section examines the relationship between 
equality as a social ideal and the practice of education During this 
century it has been in the interests of this ideal (in its vinous interpret- 
ations) more than an\ other that the school has been used as an 
instrument of social reform Three aspects of equality in relation to edu- 
cation are considered, equal opportunity equalit) of outcome, and the 
provision of a common curriculum It is argued, first, that the principle 
of equal opportunity has a clear but limited application to the practice 
of education and, secondly, thai, given human realities, equality of 
treatment and of outcome cannot be defended as educational policies. 
An argument for a common curriculum is outlined It is based on the 
claim to education as a human right 
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The School as an Agent of Social Reform 

Introduction 

Throughout the history of the west, many social theorists have placed 
education, or more specifically the institution of the school, as the crucial 
agent of reform. The earliest most systematic example is Plato. In the 
modern period, Rousseau and Dewey have probably been the most 
influential exponents of this view. Since the 17th century, an optimistic 
faith in education as the source of human perfectibility has permeated 
our cultural tradition. In their various ways, Locke, Rousseau, Dewey, 
J,B, Watson, and B.F. Skinner all reflect this tradition. With most theor- 
ists of this kind, the quality of education and the general life of the 
society stand or fall together. If the actual state of society is undesirable, 
so is the system of education. Thus, although society is to be transformed 
mainly through the schools, the schools themselves must first be appro- 
priately refashioned , 

During the present century we have witnessed some dramatic large- 
scale programs of social, political and economic change in which the 
school has been a key instrument. In the totalitarian societies of both 
the right and the left, the school has not been primarily responsible 
for effecting the radical change, but it has invariably been recognized 
as an indispensable means of consolidating the new order brought into 
existence in other ways; and in every case the whole system of education 
has been redesigned for this purpose Despite some recent massive 
changes of direction, the effort in China to consolidate a new social 
order is probably the most ambitious of all. 

Although the scale of planning has been far less comprehensive in 
the liberal democracies, much the same confidence in the school as a 
major instrument of progress prevails. The role of education has been 
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interpreted principally in terms of its contribution to economic develop- 
ment (this seems to be a common feature of industrial societies, regard- 
less of their political organization) Even the school's part in general 
social reform has been viewed large!) from the aspect of social mobility 
and economic opportunity Underpressure from the doctrine that edu- 
cation should be geared to present social needs, the school has increas- 
ingly become engaged in trying to solve all kinds of specific social 
problems Although the popular understanding of the school's reforma- 
tive role in our society tends to move within these fairly narrow dimen- 
sions, it no doubt reflects something of that broader trust in the 
perfecting power of education mentioned above 

Ttv theories and practices to which 1 ' ave been referring have been 
subject to serious criticism from various points of view Among support- 
ers of reform in and through the school some challenge the desirability 
of attempting total reform There are those who dens that the school 
should take the lead assuming that it could in the transformation of 
a sociels Others deny that it is '.he proper role of the school to be 
an instrument for either maintaining or establishing a political-economic 
order Some reformers identify the svstem of schooling as itself one of 
the root evils and propose to abolish it altogether 

!t is obvious that the resolution of these conflicting positions is by 
no means a purely philosophical matter There are, however, important 
philosophical issues embedded in any normative theory about the role 
of the school in social reform In the following chapt'r. I shall comment 
on the role of the school as an ins, ument of equality Here I wi>h 
to examine J number of the issues in reUtion to the general question 
of whether the school should he predominantly a lonserv.itive or a 
reforming agent 

In discussing questions about the reform of the school and it> role 
in social change I think there are several distinctions that need to be 
drawn 

(i) The first distinction is between the school as a social institution 
on the one hand and the process and content of education (or schooling) - 
on the other It is obvious that in our society the school as an institution 
(from kindergarten to university) does engage in a wider range of activi- 
ties than can be included in the process of teaching and learning (even 
when the latter is interpreted very broadly), and that the school could 
be used for manv other purposes than it serves at present 
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(u) The word 'education' can be applied very widely to all the deliber- 
ate efforts that shape an individuals beliefs, attitudes, skills, and 
practices -not only by school teachers but also by parents, companions, 
religious leaders, newspaper editors, commentators on radio and tele- 
vision, playwrights and film directors, instructors in business and indus- 
try, and so on While any of these educational activities could be, and 
often are, included on the agenda of the school, there is a certain range 
of activities acknowledged in both theory and practice as forming the 
distinctive educational role of the school; that the effective engagement 
in these activities is the raison d'etre of the school as a social institution 
in brief, this more precise meaning of 'education', which is synonymous 
with Schooling, refers to a .systematic initiation into the main forms 
of understanding-their concept, principles, theories, procedures- that 
distinguish a culture and' the basic intellectual skills on which they 
depend 

(111) The role of the school in social change may be discussed simply 
in terms of what the school is actually doing or is likely ' do or in 
terms of what it ought to be doing In the present discussion I am 
interested primarily in normative arguments, although clearly any 
detailed prescription for change must start with what the schools are 
actually doing 

(iv) Finally, it should be noticed that although the objectives of 
reforming the* social order and of perfecting human beings may be 
closely related, thev arc by no means identical Human beings do not 
necessarily change r ^ the better just because social conditions are im- 
proved, and one may claim that education perfects human beings with- 
out implying that the social order h thereby changed for th*- K*"cr 
It does not follow, however, that education could have a perfecting 
influence on all the members of a society without adjustments to Us 
oeneral* economic and social arrangements and to the institution of the 
schiH)! Depending on the actual practices of the school, it might also 
be necessary to effect an educational reform 

Theories about the School as an Agent of Reform 

Against the background of these distinctions, 1 shall begin by examining 
conflicting theories on the role of the school as an agent for changing 
the existing pattern of practices and values in a society These theories 
are not simpiv concerned with what the school does or can do, but with 
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what is desirable. They illustrate the problems of authority and initiative 
in reforming the school or in trying to reform society through the 
school 

The view that the proper role of the school is conservative, that it 
should be the instrument of the prevailing social order, is systematicaHy 
defended by Emile Durkheim 1 It will be seen, however, thai leading 
advocates of a key reforming role for the school have also tended finally 
to treat the school as a totally dependent instr- nt of socialization 
in the hands of a governing or planning elite 1 i.^re are two key factors 
in Durkheim's interpretation of social reality the collective conscience 
and the division of labour. The first consists of the beliefs, values, and 
styles of thought thai are shared by the members of the political society 
as a whole, and in virtue of which it is meaningful to speak of them 
as forming a single society The collective conscience\ is an entity of 
the psychological and moral order and transcends the Individual con- 
sciences that make it up The divj^on of labour is th^ principle of 
change It inevitably produces saU^ou^s. some of whose interests and 
values are not shared by others mroe d>ciety as a whole The scope 
and content of the collective conscience is changed by the process of 
the division of labour-allhough aqpording to Durkheim changes in both 
the collective conscience and the division of labour are caused ultimately 
by material forces in the society such as the size and den>Uv of popu- 
lation The content of the collective conscience at any time is\v\hat the 
basic form of organization in the society, its morphology, cajls for If 
a belief or value is pari of ihe collective conscience, it is n/ecessanly 
v\hat is true, valid, desirable for the members of the sinri/tv at that 
lime Apart from aspects of logic and of >peculati\ e i knou ledge. 
Durkheim holds a socially relativistic theory of knouledgJ and value 
His ethical theory could be called moral v)ciolT>gism j^ople do not 
alwavs correctly interpret the content of :K col lectiv<rcon science, but 
Durkheim is confident that specialists in the sconce of moral opimoY 
(or sociologists) can distinguish between * hyt genuinely belongs and 
v\hat is spurious 

Within this framework of general social theory. Durkheim interprets 
the task of the school as being entirely one of socialization In so far 
as human beings are rational and attain a developed mental life, they 
are the products of society Each individual is formed into a social being 
bv assimilating the concepts, beliefs, sentiments, and practices both of 
the collective conscience and of various subgroups v\ithin the society 
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This is the process of education, and the schools exist to cam it on 
systematically It is an elaborate act of initiation which, like the ritual 
of religious initiation, creates in man a new being But in DurkheinA 
scheme it is a recreation m the image of one's society 
• The man whom education should realize in us is not the man such as nature 

has made him, but as the society wishes him to be, and it wishes him such 

a> the internal economy calls for J 
In general terms the school serves the needs of the societ> both lor 
uniformity (b> reflecting the content of its collective conscience) and 
for diversity (bv reflecting the specialized interests produced b\ the div- 
ision of labour;' These two aspects are included in DurkheimS definition 
of education as 

the influence exercised o\ aduli generations on those that arc not \et reads 
for social life Its objea is to arouse and to develop in the ohild a certain 
number of phvsical. intellectual and moral states which arc demanded ot 
him bv both lhe political souetv as a whole and the >^ecial milieu tor which 
he is ^peuncallv destined 

In relation to the question ot deliberate social change. Durkheim be- 
lieves that 'institutions are neither absolutely plastic nor absolutely resist- 
ant to am deliberate modification* 4 The limits within which deliberate 
change in the sWem of education is possible are set bv its dependence 
on other institutions, but uk:matel> bv the impersonal forces that shape 
the aetiial'state of the sock I he dutv of the school is to fashion the 
new generation accord»i r .. the 'jal of man embodied in the collective 
consuepce of the souetv at the "me lor this reason the educational 
svstem stands in need ot continual reform the extent depending on 
the rate ot change in the collective conscience to ensure that it docs 
reflect the currently sanctioned values of the society Durkheim insists 
however, that in this work there is considerable continuity and that 
there could never be a question of constructing an entirely new system 
of education Speaking of social change generally he savs 
It is neither possible nor desirable that the present organization collapse hi 
an instant you will have to live in it and make it live But tor mat sou 
must know it And IMS necessarv to know it, too in order to S- aK lo 
change n For tt*<e .reations ex mhifa are quite as impossible in the soua 
order as in the physical order I he future is not improvised one u in build 
unlv with the materials we have from the past 1 

But it also follows that because the educational system has mora! 
authontv onlv in so tar as it reflects the collective conscience, there 
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can be no justification tor ever Irving to u-e the school to impose the 
vjIpjs of a different social order (Durkheim thinks thai, in an) case, 
it would be impossible fur the school io initiate such a transformation) 
It a soueo reaches a point where the collective conscience is in serious 
danger of disintegration the diagnosis Durkheim himself gave of the 
basic moraf crisis of industrial societies - the educational svstem is in 
no position to act as a pnmarv agent of reform for Us moral authority 
in relauon to a group of people presupposes the >ecure hold of a collec- 
tive conscience If there is contusion over the common valued of a soeietv. 
this will inevitablv be reflected ..1 the school Durkheini give what is 
perhaps the best -ummarv of his general posit >n when he rejects the 
possibiluv that education might be used to mange li. s !al conditions 
responsible tor the high rale of suicide To think otherwise .v he claims 

to ascribe to education a power it lacks It is onlv the image and reflection 
o\ a socieiv It imitates and reproduces the latter in abbreviated U< a it 
does not create it Lducauon is health) when peoples themselves aie m a 
healthv >tate but it becomes corrupt with them, being unable to nmclifv 
itself " 

Dunne the lustorv of Western civih/ilion it seems that social and 
educational theorists have genera 11) taken a more optimistic view than 
Durkheini of the power of education (or more precisely, the institution 
of the school) to change the conditions ot social lite Although there 
have alwavs been some dissenters, this optimism cerlainl) prevails at 
the present lime and has done so for the past two or three hundred 
vears 7 It has usuallv Keen supposed, however, that the school cannot 
perform the task of reform single-handedly that changes in other parts 
ot the socieiv must precede, or at least accompanv. the aclivilv of the 
school More precisely then, the school is seen as one of the crucial 
agent* of reform It is interesting to notice how it is thought to plav 
this part in svslemalic schemes of social reconstruction I shall look 
bnetlv at an ancient example in Plato and a recent one in Karl 
Mannheim 

in I he Ripublu. Plato interprets soeietv as being essenliallv a psvehic 
leahtv. a i i .»e-scale projection of the psvehic structure of the individual 
Because ut tins relationship between individual and socieiv. the general 
pattern ot hie in a jusi socieiv provides ihe criteria for th«: personal 
lite and actions ot Us members In practice these criteria are expressed 
in 'he law and ihe law. al leasl in an Jeallv J l socieiv. is enacted 
hv members ot an elite who have achieved ihe contemplation of wisdom 
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In Halo's scheme, education is the wav to the realization of the ideally 
just society It guides the human ascent through the various levels of 
knowledge up to the contemplation of the good Fach individual is devel- 
oped to the level of knowledge of which he .s capahle and so fitted 
for the corre oond.ng c.v.c vocation for which he is most suited Bv 
doing this, the educational process simultaneously assures the growth 
of a truly harmonious and just sta'e " 

Like later proponents of reform through education\ Plato is aw ,re 
of a practical dilemma facing his , .an in th e actual cond.nons of societv 
On the one hand, education is to produce the citi/en tvpes that together 
const.tu.e the jus. society In part.cular. it ,s to furnish the memhers 
of the elite who bv their w,se laws del.neate the features of such a st lte 
On the other hand, until this elite exists and has enaeted wise laws 
there is lacking the necessary framework within which education can 
etlect.vclv aU fo perfec| soclc(> mc neeJs (he ngh| ^ of educj(ion 

but this can exist only in a societv that .s alreadv just I yen though 
the educational system in a more or less unjust societv must reflect its 
weaknesses Plato is hopeful that the circle can be broken The very 
d.sorder of an unjust socetv. he thinks. ,s hkelv to engender in a few 
. feeling of res.stance. and this dissatisfaction is the beginning of their 
quest for ngh. order Thus „ ,s possible for a wise elite to emerge despite 
the general system of education, and for it to gain po,. ,1 power I Ins 
elite can then enact just and wise laws that set the general pattern fo, 
life in the socetv With these laws as ,ts criteria, the -lite reforms the 
educational system and so the schools become a , ,f u | instrument 
for soc.al transformation Plato suggests th.it ,iu states supervisor of 
education should be "the best of all the cti/ens" and chums that Ins 
position is -the most important of tl ■ highest ofhees , n the s Ul .e' " 

In Plato\ theory, then, the institution of education does not mill ite 
a reconstruction of the laws and va'ue^ »f the socetv but is a powerful 
instrument for consolidating a change that has alreadv been introduced 
bv the bearers „. political authonu and power I p to a certain point 
in this process of social fchange the school acts as an aeent of the revol- 
ution then, as the new order gains hold, the school automatically shifts 
to a co 1 servat.ve lunction The unfolding of this pattern is fa.rlv cleurlv 
illustrated in many aspects of the Russian system of education since 

Karl Mannheim, mv s..ond example of a reconstructive theorist, 
claims that >' a- are key positions in a complex modern socetv from 
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The planning that will develop this kind or' social order and the kind 
ot personality that is characterized b\ integrative behaviour is seen bv 
Mannheim as a gigantic effort of re-education He emphasizes that the 
shaping of attitudes both indirect!) through the social environment and 
directly through formal education or schooling is indispensable in an 
adequate program of social reconstruction In Mannheim's plan, the fun- 
damental purpose ot the school is to contribute to the development of 
integrative behaviour, but in order to do this, the school in its present 
form must itself be reconstructed Among the general recommendations 
Mannheim makes are these the co-ordination of the eflbrts of the school 
with those of other institutions in the society, the extension of .schooling 
to provide people of all ages with the basic knowledge necessary for 
continuous intelligent adjustment to the changing demands of society , 
an integrated curriculum, with special ^-ess i social studies, designed 
to help students gain a comprehensive view ot umu mporarv problems, 
the use of teaching methods that are most like] v to promote skills ot 
adaptation in a rapidly changing societv, the adjustment of social con- 
ditions and methods of schooling in order to ensure equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all, hut without diluting the quality ot 
education 

Given this kind of reconstruction of the educational system itself, 
Mannheim sees it as a cruciai .nstrument in the continuous process ot 
democratic planning Educationists and social workers are among those 
who hold 'key positions' in the planned society 

Thev have the special opportunity of standing at the crossroads where they 
can gain insight both into the working ef the indiviciaai psyche and ot society 
They, more than others, have the power to link up the regeneration of man 
w ith the regeneration of society u 

The reconstructive role of the school can perhaps best be gauged from 
its relationship to the planning elite In Mannheim's scheme, the plan- 
ners arv the intelligentsia both the administrative elite and those con- 
cerned directly with ideas and values, although he often uses the term 
intelligentsia' specifically for the latter While most people have a lim- 
ited ideological view of the needs (or good) ot the societv as a whole, 
the members of the intelligentsia - particularly when drawn from all 
strata of society form the one group that has a relatively complete syn- 
thetic view, and thus the one that is valid for the whole society at the 
time But the elite itself cannot fulfil its task in a planned democrat) 
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unless it is adequate!) formed, and where necessary reconstructed In 
planning for freedom, this requires above all that the leaders be drawn 
from, and permeate, every class and other aspect of society Such a 
result is to be achieved principally through the educational system by 
ensuring that it is available equally to all members of the society by 
bringing together in each school students of diverse social background, 
and by counting achievement that reflects personal capacity and effort 
as the only criterion of selection. Here also there must be corresponding 
changes in the society generally, but the fundamental and most sig- 
nificant part is to be played by the school Mannheim does not examine 
the problem of how a society acquires a properly formed elite before 
the schools have been reconstructed He assumes that some schools will 
produce at least a few leaders of the t>pe that reflects the desirable 
ideal, even when it is not generally accepted in the society Given 
Mannheim's assumption about the possibility of transforming a society 
from a relative!) few key positions, his scheme would probably not re- 
quire manv such leaders in order at least to initiate a profound social 
change 

At one stage in his writings, Mannheim thought there was no point 
in asking the question, 'Who shall plan th* planners 0 ' Later he revised 
this- position, partly because the experience of large-scale planning in 
several countries showed how technology and sociological knowledge 
could be misused and partly because individual personality came to 
hold a much more significant place in his social theory The question 
of the goals that direct the process of total planning assumed paramount 
importance In his last boo!,. Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning. 
Mannheim in effect reconsiders the question of who plan tne planners 
He finally concludes that the planners are at least morally subject to 
certain permanent rengious-moral archetypes of human behaviour that 
give substance to the democratic ideal (e g , brotherly love, mutual help, 
social justice, freedom, respect for the person) The archetypes are still 
to be interpreted and applied by the planners to the specific conditions 
of the society, however, as they are independent of particular historical 
and social situations they constitute standards against which the actions 
of the planners th< .elves can be cfitically evaluated The introduction 
ot these archetypal .alues is inconsistent with Mannheim's general 
sociology ot knowledge (in which the truth of an idea depends on its 
function in the inclusive social order at a given time) As I shall argue 
later once it is recognized that there are criteria of truth and value 
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not determined by the conditions of a particular society, we can justify 
an independent critical role for the school, one in which it is not merely 
the instrument of the political, social, and economic interests of the 
moment. 

To summarize Mannheim's scheme the school-suitably reconstructed 
itself by the planning elite-performs an on-going reconstructive function 
in the society It is the primary agent through which individuals are 
drawn from all sections of the socie:y into the elite of merit. And it 
is through the school that the planners can directly promotf the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes that they interpret as being required for a 
planned democracy in the conditions of the Society at the time 

Despite the differences over what the school can and should do 
towards the reconstruction of a society, Durkheirn's theory on the one 
hand and those of Plato and Mannheim on the other share at least 
one fundamental characteristic. The school is interpreted primarily as 
an agent of the socio-political order that makes up a state The criteria 
of truth and other values to which the school is responsible are either 
determined by the material and social conditions of the national group 
(Durkhekm) or interpreted by an elite that also exercises central political 
authority (Plato, Mannheim) Even m DurkheirrTs case, although the 
experts in public opinion may determine what is genuinely part of the 
collective conscience at a given time, the school is in effect an instrument 
of the state In other words, whether the school is responding to the 
e.'sling needs of the society or participating in its transformation, it 
is cast in an entirely dependent role In these theories there is no basis 
on which the school could legitimately challenge the desirability of satis- 
fying this or that social need, or could critically examine the accepted 
political policies. In each case, it is the philosophical account of knowl- 
edge, and in particular the relationship of knowledge to the socio- 
political order, that is the fundamental stumbling block to even a partly 
independent status for the practice of education 

The School as an Independent Centre of Liberal Education 

In the history of modern education, particularly since the development 
of universal schooling, the schools have in fact commonly been 
organized through government departments and regarded/ as 
instruments in the service of national political, economic, and social 
interests These practices have often been justified on purely pragmatic 
grounds, but when theoretical support is popularly invoked it usually 
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lacks the refinements and qualifications of the kind of systematic 
theories to which I have referred For example, despite the extensive 
political control (whether central or local) of education that is accepted, 
there are no rigorous conditions regarding the .special competence of 
those who make the political decisions Perhaps the main difference is 
that, in popular theory . no clear limits are placed on what might properly 
be included in the educational function of the school In contrast, Plato. 
Durkheim. and Mannheim (and one could inciude Rousseau and Dewey 
who have been particularly subject to crude popularisation) would agree 
that the school serves the society by performing a fairly definite range 
of activities that are thought to distinguish its educational role from 
that of other institutions in the society The popular belief that the school 
should serve the prevailing needs of the society combined with the belief 
that it should cater to the interests of each individual has increasingly 
corroded the school's specialized character It has come to be a kind 
of omnibus institution that is expected to provide forms of training pre- 
vious!) the task of other institutions, and to substitute for the lack of 
informal educational experiences in the general life of the society In 
effect, the principle seems to be that, if the school can be used to alleviate 
any social problem or promote any worthy cause, then it should be 
so used In the present context. I wish to raise two main objections 
to this interpretation of the school's role 

First, the practical consequence of the proliferation of functions in 
the name of schooling is that the school cannot engage effectively in 
that part of the total education of human beings that historically came 
to be its distinctive task, and for the performance of vhich no other 
agency in the society exists In the chapter. Characteristics of Quality 
in Education. I referred to the nature of education in so far as it is 
pafticularK associated with the institution of the school For the sake 
of brevity I have referred to it as liberal education that is. initiation 
into the main forms of thought that distinguish human culture, ana 
the general intellectual skills on which they are based It is not to be 
/ confused with other activities that may be called education the general 

process of child rearing, occupational training, the broadening of experi- 
ence by travel, and so on I shall assume here that what I have called 
liberal education has in fact been the special concern of the school, 
at least as an ideal 

Mv second objection to the multipurpose character of the school is 
that it inevitably exposes the school to the pressure and control of a 
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large number of other institutions and interest groups in the society. 
In trying to serve so many masters, often with conflicting purposes the 
school not only becomes confused, but forfeits any possibility of justify- 
ing even a limited independence. If, for example, the school is to provide 
training in the skills required by the economy of the society, it cannot 
avoid being controlled in this respect by industrial and commercial 
interacts (including trade unions) and ultimately by the decisions of 
government. In this objection, I am assuming that it is desirable for 
the school to enjoy some degree of autonomy 

It seems to me, then, that two basic reforms are required for the insti- 
tution of the school. The second depends upon the first, and both are 
necessary for the distinctive reforming influence that the school could 
exetase on the general life of the society 

(i) The schools should concentrate on providing an adequate initiation 
into the range of activities that constitute liberal education This task 
is so complex and varied that in the practical conditions of schooling 
it is more than enough for the school to be expected to achieve 

(11) In conducting the work of formal education, the freedom of 
teachers should be protected against the interference of parents, 
students, the local community, special interest g r oups, and political 
authority at every level In their specific work as teachers, they should 
be pnmanly responsible to the standards of belief and inquiry that 
distinguish the public traditions of understanding These general 
proposals raise many practical and theoretical issues I shall comment 
here on only a few of them, giving particular attention to the more 
theoretical 

To begin witli some practical matters, it is evident that if the school 
adopted a more specific educational (ole, other arrangements would 
have to be made for the various additional functions it now performs 
Among the basic adjustments that would be needed in the society are 
the following / 

(i) A new form of apprenticeship training would have to be 
introduced into t'.ie industrial system of the society 

(n) Parents would have to resume far more responsibility for the gen- 
eral moral development of then children (If it is claimed that many 4 
parents are incapable of doing this work, there is no point in expecting 
the school to take their place. In the practical conditions of schooling, 
eg the limited number of hours, it is simply not possible Moreover, 
unless children and adolescents jre being morally educated in the more 
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general sense, the special contribution that the school can make to their 
understanding of the moral domain will be largely frustrated.) 

(in 4 * The broad informal educational influences in the general life of 
the society would have to be revitalized. Fundamental changes would 
need to be made, for example, in the physical design of our cities so 
ihat people could once again live in a community in which festival, 
ntual, music, art, and the serious discussion of ideas played an integral 
and spontaneous part. The attempt to turn the school into a miniature 
substitute for such a community is ultimately no solution to the real 
problems and, in the meantime, prevents the school from making its 
distinctive and indispensable contribution to the mtellectua 1 and 
spiritual strength of the society. 

(iv) !t would probably be necessary to devise alternative institutions 
for those who were unable or unwilling to engage in a systematic liberal 
education These alternatives might include elements of liberal edu- 
cation, but it would not be their primary concern-and in this they would 
be clearly distinguished fron the school. The school might, of course, 
be placed physically in the context of a multipurpose institution for 
children and adolescents. Such an arrangement would be acceptable 
as long as the distinctive role of the school and of teachers was recognized 
and protected 

One of the basic theoretical questions concerns the justification of 
the kind of autonomy I have claimed for the scnool It can reasonably 
be argued that the school cannot escape the influence of the specific 
social, political, economic, and technological conditions of the society, 
and that it should be responsive to them. Moreover, since schooling 
affects the public interest, and so much of it is supported by public 
funds, those who are directly engaged in the practice of education must 
be accountable to political authority. The partial independence of the 
school that I am supporting is not incompatible wiih these assertions 
as they stand The points at issue are how the school responds to social 
needs and under what aspects political authority may legitimately de- 
mand an account Incidentally, as far as the principle of autonomy is 
concerned, it makes no substantial difference whether the school's master 
is the central government or the local community. 

The case for academic freedom depends, in the first place, on the 
assumption that the school is given predominantly to the enterprise of 
initiating students into the range of activities that forms a liberal edu- 
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cation. When this is s>o, schooling does not need to be justified by refer- 
ence to an> further end, and the work of teachers is subject to the 
standards of rational belief and inquiry that distinguish the public modes 
of understanding. It is on this basis that one can defend the freedom 
of teachers from the interference of political authority or of interest 
groups that want the school to serve non-educational values The argu- 
ment would not succeed, however, if the validity and worth of knowledge 
were determine 1 by social factors as in the theories of Durkheim and 
Mannheim, o if the only competent interpreters of the ideals of truth, 
goodness, and beauty were also the political rulers of the society as 
in Plato's scheme (and, with various modifications, that of Mannheim) 
Thus, although it is beyond the scope of this chapter to criticize these 
theones m detail, I should indicate briefly why I think they are 
mistaken 

One of the mam weaknesses of the first position just mentioned is 
that it confuses questions of explanation in relation to a belief (ho* 
it came to be held by this individual or group, the influence it exercised 
in the life of the society at a certain time, etc.) with questions of Us 
justification and status as knowledge (whether the reasons for holding 
it are adequate, whether it is true, false, probable, and so on) Even 
as explanatory accounts, the views we discussed earlier put too much 
emphasis on the causal influence of material, substructural social forces 
on knowleuge and values, and underplay the influence of knowledge 
in shaping the material forms of a society. An anomaly in both 
Durkheim and Mannheim is that, while they stress the determining role 
of the substructural social conHuions, they acknowledge that the actual 
beliefs and values of the members of a class or societv mav not be 
consistent with what these conditions require In each case, this gap 
convenientl) provides a role for an elite which can authoritatively 
interpret what the genuine beliefs and values are for the social group 
at that time 

The major forms of theorizing in which human beings engage are 
in a state of continual de\elopment, and the particular shape they take 
may be affected b social conditions Whatever the local circumstances 
of their origin, the criteria and procedures in each of these forms of 
theorizing either have come to acquire general human application or 
at least reflect the achievements of an entire civilization They are not 
valid only for this or that society, much less onlv for particular social 
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groups wiffain a society Thus they provide a relatively large perspective 
from which" the educational institution can critically evaluate the prevail- 
ing practices and fashions of the society 

Even in relation to the moral and aesthetic standards a, ( d practices 
that vary from one society to another (and even if the validity of knowl- 
edge generally were relative to a given social order), it does not follow- 
that the political authority should be the final arbiter. Those who exer- 
cise political authority never equate it simply with tfce possession of 
superior force. They always appeal to legitimacy and moral status/These 
claims could not be sensibly made if the members of the society did 
not exist in a pattern of moral relations And there could not be such 
a pattern unless there were some commonly shared theories including 
beliefs about the proper role of the state in relation to other parts of 
the society This system of ideas, on which the moral acknowledgment 
of the state depends, comprises criteria in the light of which the exercise 
of political authority can be discussed and criticized. 13 

In this context, one of the serious defects of the type of leadership 
theory we find in Plato and Mannheim should be noticed There is a 
crucial difference between the relationship of a bearer of political auth- 
ority to ? civil society and of a scholar to a field of knowledge The 
authority of the political leader is a distinct (and often sufficient) ground^ 
for accepting decisions of policy intended to promote the public interest, 
or to provide the material conditions for advanci j the common good, 
or to achieve a fair compromise between competing special interests 
in the civil society It is reasonable that in political decisions of this 
kind -which cannot be clearly settled by appropriate evidence-the 
members of a society should accept the exercise of authority as binding 
on their actions, for the survival of any social life at al! depends on 
it By contrast, questions affecting the methods and results of inquiry 
in any of the forms of knowledge can never be settled simply by the 
decision of experts If the experts commonly accept a certain theory, 
this creates a presumption in its favour Whether the theory is adequate 
or not depends on the strength of the arguments and the evidence. 14 
Hence, even if the best scholars of a society formed its government, 
thev would not be justified in exercising their political authority to 
determine criteria and settle disputed questions in the domains of 
knowledge 

In arguing for the autonomy of the school and for defining its task 
in terms of liberal education. I do not wish to impiv that the school 
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has no responsibility in relation to the more general personal and moral 
development of students, or to social and political needs The crucial 
question, however, is the aspect under which it is appropriate for the 
school to contribute to these other objectives The control of pollution, 
for example, has become a commonly recognized social need It is clearly 
desirable that pollution should be controlled, although u is equally cLar 
that the school is not the appropriate agency for the task The problem 
of pollution is a very complex one and depends on several conceptual 
perspectives for a solution. Thus there is an aspect of the social need 
to control pollution to hich the school can make a distinctively edu- 
cational contribution, to develop a critical understanding of the scope 
and nature of the problem 

Assuming that the school were to concentrate on liberal education 
and were given a large measure of autonomy in this work, what would 
be its likelv social role m terms of a conservative or reconstructive influ- 
ence? Obviously an answer depends in the first place on how well the 
school performs its task In Chapters 3 and 4 1 referred to the manner 
in which the process of liberal education should be conducted. In relation 
to the question raised. 1 shall assume that the procedures adopted b> 
schools would be more or less effective in achieving the ideals of liberal 
education-at least as effective as actual alternatives would be in 
implementing other ideals 

The role of the school, in the interpretation 1 am supporting clearly 
has a strongly conservative aspect It has the task of transmitting and 
defending the inheritance of understandings, beliefs, values, and pro- 
cedures that constitute human culture as a pattern of meanings in our 
case, at lea<t as this pattern has developed in western civilization *' 
Obviously the school cannot take the initiative in advancing the public 
traditions of understanding How dramatically they change depends 
largely on the quality of what is done in scholarship and the arts In 
this respect the school is in the role of a follower, and in proportion 
to the vitality of the culture must be continually adapting 

In relation to the prevailing social, economic, and political practices 
of the society, the school can exercise a reformative influence, which 
in the long run could be quite radical Under the conditions we are 
assuming, the school is in a position to submit these practices to criticism 
by applying the standards and methods contained m the public tra- 
ditions of understanding On the same basis, it can examine positive 
alternatives to the current policies of the society Moreover the whole 
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educational effort of the school is centrally concerned with the develop- 
ment of capacities for disciplined critical inquiry and independent judg- 
ment The school is freed from the conformist role it has to play in 
the \social adjustment* and 'community service* theories In these 
theories it has no justifiable ground on which it can criticize or evaluate 
It must simply make sure that everyone fits harmoniously into place 
in the great social machine, and dutifully adopts the latest social 
consensus on what the members of the group should believe and how 
they should behave tn the theory 1 am defending, the first responsibility 
of the school is to the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic standards that 
distinguish the best efforts and achievements of human culture If we 
are to speak in terms of social functions, then the finest service the 
school can render to society is to foster a critical understanding and 
appreciation of these standards. 

The radical ideal in this interpretation of the school is that a liberal 
education should be available to all citizens, ]h This ideal does not have 
to be justified by reference to social consequences We have only to 
pint to the qualities of personal life to which one gains access by being 
liberally educated 1 think it is reasonable to suppose that if a large 
propi tion of citizens were to become liberally educated, the effects on 
the social and political life of the society would be revolutionary It 
would surely make a substantial difference if the majority of people 
in the society were familiar with the standards of excellence in the main 
areas of social action; if they could interpret political issues for them- 
selves, or at least assess the opinions of experts, if thev could respond 
with appreciation, sympathy, and informed criticism to the efforts of 
scholars, artists, moral reformers and so on, if they had the breadth 
of historical and other conceptual perspectives to avoid either being 
swept along bv an apparently novel movement or reacting with panic, 
if they were not just mechanically literate (as so many are now) but 
intelligently literate, and thus no longer easy victims of propaganda from 
politicians.' advertisers, and every variety of pseudo-guru 

If the school is to exercise the reformative influence that this interpret- 
ation involves, one of the crucial conditions is that the teachers them- 
selves should possess a thorough liberal and professional education In 
the age of mass schooling, it is perhaps unrealistic to suppose that a 
societv can provide anything like the number of highly qualified teachers 
that would be required Even if this is not the c?sc, how does a society 
acquire such educated teachers whe,n the schools their. cs first need 
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10 be reformed? We are pushed back to the practical dilemma that faced 
Plato. Rousseau, and others m order to have good schools, we need 
to' have good educators, but we cannot get good educators unless we 
already have good schools. Certainly, we cannot assume, as George 
Counts did. that despite all the weaknesses of the school system and 
the society generally, the teachers themselves are sufficiently enlightened 
to engender a complete social transformation 17 In the foreword Aldous 
Huxley wrote to Brave Sew World in 1946. he bitterly suggested that 
we should build a monument on the ruins of one of the cities of Europe 
or Japan, and inscribe over the entrance in giant letters. "SACRED TO 
THE MEMORY OF THE WORLD'S EDUCATORS' This is the 
opposite extreme from the optimism of a Counts or a Mannheim. 

It seems to me that there is no way in which the circle of inferior 
schools producing inferior teachers who perpetuate inferior schools can 
be broken dramatically It has to be a gradual breakthrough, and it 
would not be possible unless some outstanding schools still existed or 
could be established despite the passion for mediocrity, and unless .some 
of those who managed to attain a high quality of education would work 
for the improvement of the school. If there is any k key position' in the 
whole system it is. 1 think, that of universities in teacher education 
Some radical changes in present practice would be required In general, 
those engaged in university teaching and research in all the component 
areas of liberal education would need to take more responsibility tor 
the initial and continuing education of teachers, and the programs of 
teacher education that universities offer would need to be designed as 
a closely related pattern of liberal and professional studies It would 
be absurd to suppose that we could suddenly perfect teacher education 
in this or any other way and thus create a great chain reaction of reform 
that would run through the school and the entire society In regard 
to the radical possibilities of a common program of liberal eduia':on 
and the obstacles it faces, one might say (to adapt Buber) that *hat 
is realistically looked for is not perfection, but a breakthrough 
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1932) 

Among the beliefs Counts labels as fallacies is the vie* that the school is 
an all-powerful educational agency It should also be noticed that he does 
not propose that the school should be an agent of direct social and political 
acfon lis reformative influence consists in a twofold educational task, to 
hold up an ideal picture of social life and to enl.a loyalty and enthusiasm 
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Chapter 10 

Equality and Education 

Education and the Principle of Equal Opportunity 

The nineteenth centurv s optimism about the power of formal education 
to effect social reform his been dampened but by no means extinguished 
during the course of the present century The optimism has probably 
been most persistent in relation to the role of the school :n promoting 
equality This point of view is very clearly illustrated in the first two 
reports of the Australian Schools Commission ( 1975, 1976) and in theiT 
forerunner Schools in Australia prepared by an Interim Committee and 
published in 1973 1 In each of these doc^ents the advancement of 
equality in schooling, and through schooling, in the general life of the 
society, is the fundamental concern. Despite the economic difficulties 
and a change in governmer^ they have significant!' influence^ the 
shape of public policy in education It is usei al, therefore, to examine 
a* least some of the issues that arise from the way the) interpret ^qualit; 
as an ideal and relate it to the practice of education 

It should be noted in passing that the first report of the Schools Com- 
mission sets out its theory on equality in less than four pages (SC 1975. 
2 2 2.10). The second report is somewhat less cryptic: it devotes about 
eight pages (2.2-2.19) to a more selective and detailed discussion of 
the position taken in the first Report. But even if we presuppose the 
nine or so pages on equality in Schools in Australia, it still amounts 
to^a rather compressed treatment of so complex a question, especially 
as the reports of the Schools Commission touch on a number of other 
important topics *n the course of dealing with equality. The running 
together of rather different notions of equality in all three documents 
nv*> be due, in part, to brevity but additionally it may also reflect some 
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theoretical confusion There have been some important modifications 
and changes of emphasis on the question of equality and education 
in each succeeding statement ( particularly the must recent) The present 
discussion assumes however, that the doctrine set out »n Schools in ius 
iraiia has not been changed substantial 1> and certainly it is clear from 
the first two reports of the Schools Commission that this is the Com- 
mission s own view 

in applying equality as a human \alue to education and to social 
life more generally it is crucial to keep in mind some important dif- 
ferences between advocating, on the one hand, the principle of equal 
opportunity and on the other, an ideal of an egalitarian society I he 
Schi>ols Commission, following the position taken in Schools in \us- 
iratni, has treated these two w.i\s of interpreting equality as though 
they were facets of the same thing, or at least entirely compatible I his 
assumption is tar from correct 

It is true that even in a thoroughly eg ilhariar ieu (eg one in 
which the total ol significant human goods enjoyed bv each member 
is the same) there is a place for at least some version of the principle 
of equal opportunity I he principle comes into play whenever l mmonlv 
desired gix>o\ are in short supply, or are of the kind that presuppose 
tor their possession the attainment of cert am qualifications The prin- 
ciple does not simpK reiterate rules of fairness (eg that the conditions 
to be satisfied are indeed relevant or that those who acquire the desired 
goods do in tact satisfy such conditions) It a No requires that, when 
the reasonable grounds that applv here and now tor discriminating 
among individuals have their origins in arbitrary social arrangements, 
ihese arrangements should as tar as possible be eliminated or oil set 
bv the member ol the society as a whole 

What must be noticed is that even when the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity is interpreted it its hill strength, it is thoroughly at home in a 
social order in which there are *ast differences in the goods thai mem- 
bers en|ov i particularly, in incim.e and property social status, and politi- 
cal power) In tact it is in the so called free enterprise economic svstem 
informed bv liberal, individualistic social theory, that the principle has 
the fullest scope for application in the psychology of liberal capitalism, 
primacy is given to individual competition and to prof't as the incentive 
tor encouraging the skills and effort on which the system i c thought 
to depend Granted, then, that there is a broad scale of financial rewards 
tnd that each level is to be occupied by the most deserving individuals 
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judged on the basis ot jhilit\ and etlorl in free and open competition, 
tt is obvious that there should be a pervasive concern with equahlv 
of opportunitv The principle prescribes that, in so tai as it is phvsicallv 
possible and morallv permissible, the conditions inula which individuals 
compete tor the rewards of the svstem shall be equal, and thus the 
rewards shall be distributed in proportion to personal merit 

The actual extent ot social manipulation that the principle enjoins 
depends on what is thought to be phssieallv possible and morallv per- 
missible In hberal-cjpiuhst societies, the scope was greaUv enlarged 
as the nineteenth centurv assumption that the laws ot supplv a de- 
mand had the chara, ■/ of natural laws came |« be abandoned I he 
degree. of enthusiasm lor the principle of equal opportunity has also 
tended to wax or wane depending on the state of the perennial debate 
over the relative importance of genetic and environmental iactors 

I he main point to be stressed in the present discussion is that when 
the principle of equal opportunitv is being applied to Us fullest extent 
in the context of a liberal-capitalist society it does nothing in itselt to 
promote a more egalitarian social order I he disparities of wealth, power 
and prestige remain exae'lv as thev were The outcome that the principle 
dues promote, when rigorously applied is a society stratified according 
to merit rather than on the basis of patronage or hereditary privilege 

From their beginning one of the main purposes ot the public svstem. 
ot education has-been toe development ot a workforce that would meet 
the needs of an mdustiul economy Ken when the range of schooling 
undertaken bv most people came to include several years at the second- 
are level, the occupational purpose tended to overshadow the objectives 
ot a liberal education de *of d broad and integrated intellectual moral 
and aesthetic development) I he instrumental way of .ninking about 
education was so entieiKi.cd that even purely liberal studies had to be 
uiven a market value We leached the point where regardless oi any 
real connection between formal education and a particular job the level 
ot scholastic attainment or at I ast the number ot vears spent at school 
eenerallv determined the level if uccupatio. il income and presuge to 
which one would have access Whether our Extended svstem ot (omul 
schooling has much bearing on job etriciency ,t has certainly come to 
plav a cruual role in selecting where people arc to be placed in tfn 

economic hier „h\ 

Given th's selective role U is obv u us why advocates ot equal oppor- 
tunitv withi \ the liberal-capitalist svstem would concentrate taeir atten- 
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turn or. the school If. through various forms of social engineering and 
pedagogic intervention, differences in scholastic outcome can be made 
to depend mainly on individual ability and effort, then to use such dif- 
ferences for occupational selection ensures that economic and other 
advantages are apportioned according to merit 

In its discussion ofequalit), the first report of the Schools Commission 
{1975 24) asserts 'Schooling is not a race, its majoi objective is not 
to identifv winners and losers' This is, however, more the expression 
of an ideal than an accurate description of the role that schooling has 
plaved in our social and economic system It -s precisely because the 
race for the positions of advantage i/i the svstem begins with formal 
schooling that the advocates of equal opportunity have concentrated 
so much energy on pre-school remedial programs 

In its most generous interpretation, the principle of equal opportunity 
as applied within the liberal-capitalist system extends to what the Plow- 
den Report called positive discrimination' In this view the principle 
is not satisfied even bv providing comparable conditions ol education 
tor everyone dwell an extremely formidable task), it also requires that 
ihose who experience serious learning difficulties should receive rela- 
tively more financial and pedagogical assistance than others [here arc- 
obvious problems in reconciling this interpretation with the central 
theors'es of liberal capitalism Certainly it cannot be taken as advocating 
a kind ot handicapping system so that, through adroitly applied differen- 
tial treatment, all students, regardless of ability and interest, would be 
educated to the same extent What is being assumed, apparently, is that 
not everyone needs the same pedagogic and other help to realize her/his 
potential lor education The point and justification of positive di^nmi- 
nation h not- therefore to promote an equal educational outcome bv 
the end of formal schooling, but to piovide the m ixinuim help that 
is needed and tan be given, to enable all individuals bv that time to 
reach the highest level ol educational attainment of which they are 
capable 

While it i> beyond the purpose of thi^ paper to engage m a detailed 
critical assessment of the pnncple of equal opportunity as it ;s applied 
to education in our kind of social order, at least a few summary com- 
ments should be made In favour of the principle it can be said that 
it has pro oked action that has led to a significant reduction of the 
uross differences in the conditions tinier which people were educated 
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Moreover.il a society e!.aracteri/.ed by a substantial range of incomes, 
it seems prcfer^lc that entrv to the more lucrative and interesting jobs 
should -depend on personal scholastic merit rather than on some form 
of privilege involving such factors as family sex. class, ethnic group, 
rcrbon This is not to implv that there are no better alternatives 

Oil the negative side, it should first be noted that the rhetoric of equal 
educational opportunity (or equal economic opportunity through edu- 
cation) is somewhat misleading Even if the external conditions afTeet.ng 
educatmn were the same for everyone, as long as the educational out- 
come depends on abilities that vary greatly among the participants, it 
omnot be literal' . claimed that evervone has an equal chance of reach- 
ing, through education, to the highest revels in the social and economic- 
order lo surest otherwise .s like saving that a person in poor health 
has »n equafchance v winning a race agai. .t a champion athlete just 
because thev both compete under exactb the same conditions 

In the second place, even when the principle of equal opportunity 
,s applied in a i.oroughlv erfic.ep.t way. .' d.»cs noth.ng of itsell to 
chan".- the character >f soe.etv If there are mequ.table ditkrenees ot 
income o, „ stratum ol po'-ertv at the bottom of the social nvramid 
•hece remain an.u-iched W hat the operation of the princ-.ple is designed 
i-> atfect arc the occupants of the various levels ot income and power 
Vvh le particular dime groups mav no longer be disproportionately rep- 
rinted among Ae poor, -.till povertv remains those who attempt to 
thieve socat just.c- trough equal ;duc»oonal opportunity not only 
overestimate the role ot the school as an agent of social reform but 
lenu u-di.-rt attention from m< rued lor a direu anJ more etlective. 
attack on povcrv and relate! problems 

l-inallv the pn-vpU as applied lo education accept- and rc-nlorces 
the questionable role tha, schooling play s in determ.n.ng one s pkuc 
,n the social and econom.c hierarchy More genewll. the principle 
empha-si/es almost exdusivelv the nstiumental value ol education, its 
nav-ot! in socio-economic advantage In thb atmosphere, .t - >:asv to 
lorgct that the process- ol education should be a worthwhile experience 
m itsell and si >uid plas a lundamcnl.il pan m shaping the overall qual- 
,t % ot humar life It is not vurpnsmi; then that when the school in 
■ nthcult eu aomic circumstance- t.uN to be an etlective means ol |,-b 
ipportunity there should be *-de>pread scept.csm about the value ol 
education 
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Egalitarian Modifications of the Equal Opportunity Principle 

Until fairly recently even egalitarian-minded reformers were inclined 
to support equality of educational opportunity as an effective and desir- 
able means for advancing their ideal of social equality During the past 
decade or so, manv egalitarians have witnessed the limited practical 
success of efforts at achieving equality of educational opportunity, and 
have become convinced of the powerlessness of the principle radically 
to change the liberal-capitalist system In fact, some have mistakenly 
assumed that the principle belongs exclusively and essentially to this 
sv>tem. and as such thev reject it entirely Short of an outright rejection 
of the principle, various reinteiprelations have been proposed that are ^ 
intended to make the principle better serve the ideals of social equality 
Two ot these reinterpret at ions in particular deserve some comment 
I here is an attempt to accommodate at least some aspects of both of 
them in the reports of the Schools Commission (and Sihools in , 
\ustraha) 

I he first revision claims that the ideal of equal educational oppor- 
tunity is achieved onlv when the outcome for each individua 1 is as nearly ^ 
as possible the same or equivalent hqualitv in the initial conditions . 
ol schooling and during the process will not do, because it results in 
an unequal educational outcome and thus inequality of social and econ- 
omic opportunity Instead of arguing for the equal right of all to the 
good wc call education, this view supports a radically different claim, 
namely the right of all to the same (or equivalent) educational attain- 
ment I allure to g.*e due weight to this difference is one of the main 
weaknesses in the treatment of equality in the d»"ununts under 
discussion 

Whether the objective of equal educational outcome ^ defensible or 
not. it should be emphasized that like the traditional principle of equal 
educational opportunity, it assumes the connection between schooling 
and socio-economic opportunity lis strategy is u> neutralize this influ- 
ence bv ensuring that everyone is equally schooled The pra< *kal effec* 
of such a strategy, however, can onlv be to exacerbate the situation 
in^whtch an increasing number of people engage in more and more 
vears of formal education while at the same l*me the scholastic qual- 
ifications required tor entrv to an ever widening range of jobs arc 
continually rising 

A more fundamental point, however, is tfvl the attempt to implement 
the poluv of equal educational outcome (assuming it is taken seriously) 
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encounters severe moral and practical difficulties The massive social 
engineering that the application of the polic> entails could not avoid 
violating the ideals of freedom and justice to an extent that would be 
out of all proportion to the good that mav be achieved It is at least 
arguable that to educate evervone to the same level, no more no less, 
is not for the good of a soeietv As long as the geneticalh determined 
differences of abilitv that are relevant to educational outcome cannot 
be controlled, the policv itself cannot in the strict sense be implemented < 
Kven in regard to interest and motivation, which mav depend large! \ 
on environmental conditions it is practical!) impossible effective!) to 
control their influence on educational outcomes 

Proponents of 'he objective of equal educational outcome have not 
been blind to the practical obstacles A not uncommon wav of attempt- 
ing to avoid these obstacles is through the use of verbal magic Ml 
activities undertaken in the name of educati >n and at whatever level 
of achievement are declared to be of equal value The move is sometimes 
supported bv the claim that each individual deterr r himself what 

is to count as knowledge, so that attempts to assess learning against 
objective standards ot achievement are not onlv moral! \ objectionable 
but epistemologicall) mistaken Even if this pretence successful!) 
enured that in relation to schooling ever >ne competed equal!) lor jobs. 
^ it is patentlv a betraval of aducational values No one would Irv to 
lUNtitv such a subterfuge if it were a question of making equal provision 
lor health care or f r adequate food and shelter 

The second main ^interpretation of the principle of equal opportune 
calls tor a social order in which the various sun-groups of the soeietv 
are proportionated represented at whatever levels the goods ol the 
soeietv (including education) are distributed One of the mam reasons 
for the recent stress on <equal treatment for groups rather than 
individuals has been the recognition of the poli'.ical effectiveness ol such 
. an emphasis It also has a certain appeal because it offers individuals 
J who fail an escape Loin personal responsibility tbcv can blame their 
f failure otf prejudice against their group 

\ In discussing this view, as it relates speuhcall) to education, the report 
of the Interim Committee quotes from \ H Malsev 

the troi' ,1-ouM not he the liberal one ot equalitv ot access but equalilv 
, ol ouuoine tor the median memrer ot each identifiable non-educalionallv 
* dchncit group, i c the awra^v woman or negro or proletarian or rural dueller 
should have the same level ot educdiion.il attainment as the average male 
white white-collar suburbanite * 
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The attitude of the report to the objective of equal average educational 
attainment is no* en'ireiv clear It tovs with the idea, but is also some- 
what critical The main tendencv of the report is. I believe, fin all v 
opposed to an\ thing like a strict doctrine of equal educational outcome, 
whether the units being considered are individuals or groups In its first 
report, the Schools Commission ( 1 97*> 2 I) seem^ to differ from its pre- 
decessor in hts matter It introduces the first of its basic themes in this 

W JL\ 

The first is equalitv an emphasis on mure equal outcomes from schooling, 
laving particular stress on social group disparities and attempts to mitigate 
them and on social changes jnd their effects on de ired outcomes 

It should be noticed in passing that this group approach to equal out- 
comes from schooling is not quite consistentlv or clearlv elaborated in 
the report^ subsequent discussion of equalitv On some aspects of the 
matter the Commission's second report is less ambiguous In general 
it focuses attention on improving the educational achievement of 
individuals rather than of groups In fact, it speaks of the 'demonstrated 
mcapacitv [of education] substantullv to alter the relative position of 
social groups* (SC 1 ^76 2 4) Despite this Ifce report is still concerned 
about the education of social groups as such Ihus, it calls for a greater 
effort to give 'under-achieving social groups' a better chance of success 
at school (S( . 1976 2 19) While the second report exphutlv repudiates 
the objective of equal individual outcomes in education (SC . 1^76 2 \}) 
it makes no comment on the question as it affects groups 

A number of weaknesses in the attempt to achieve equal average otit- 
uMiie amon» mkli! groups have been pointed out in a recent article 
h\ \ R lensen * I he attempt is. as Jensen puts it, 

unfortunate tor education not onlv because the individual is the essential 
unit >t all the factors involved in educabilitv but because none of the ethnic 
or social groups sn question is sutuuenth homogeneous in the characteristics 
involved in eduiabilitv to warrant its being heated as the unit lo r anv 
educational prescription f ' 

lensen also stresses hovv mistaken it is to assume that differences m 
educational outcome can be resolved bv concentrating on social and 
econ nic factors for there are roughlv the same individual differences 
of scholastic performance and inconu among siblings as among different 
social classes and races 

In relation to the practice of reverse discrimination' in which social 
group quotas govern the process of selection Jensen raises several criti- 
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asms there is the problem o! deciding what groups are to he included, 
and *here to plate the quota, for applicants who are near the selection 
cut-off point, the use ot group quotas frequently leads to the rejection 
ot better qualified indiwduals from one group :n favour of less qualified 
individuals from another, the \cr\ highlv qualified members of groups 
protected bv a quota tend to be seen as beneficiaries of the quota svstem 
rather than in terms ol their personal merit ' 

I do not wish to suggest that the general aim of ensuring the same 
average education J attainment among non-educationall\ defined 
groups is objectionable (The a:m would not satisfv a sirict egalitarian 
hven a less demanding supporter of equality could claim that averages 
ma\ disguise serious inequalities among groups so that the aim should 
realh be something like the same pattern of distribution over the whole 
scale of educational attainment ) What 1 would claim is that there arc 
serious praitiuil difficulties in using to achieve the objective and that 
its implication** tor educational practice are tar from dear 

Summary. \ssessir;j the Place of Fqualitv in Education 

In the present centurv schooling has been valued mainlv as an 
instrument in the ser ice ol political economic, and social ends I nesc 
ends h \e been signi'kantlv shaped bv a widespread commitment to 
equalits as a sodaf ideal interpreted by-some as actual cqualm in the 
total goods of life and b\ others a<» cquahu ol opportunity It is hardlv 
surprising, therelore that schooling should hase been so mflucnied bv 
the social ideal ol equahtv from what has alreadv been said it will 
be dear lb./ I believe the concern lor issues of social equahtv in and 
through schooling has plaved an altogether disproportionate part in edu- 
cational theorv and practice It has reinforced the purelv instrumental 
approach to education and the often artificial connection between 
schooling and economic status and has distracted attention from ques- 
tions about the speciticalU educational qualitv ot a hat * hools achieve 
asd.Ntini from their —fulness a> social lev eilcr> oi escalau>rs (depend- 
ing on how one interprets equahtv ) 

WaTicallv the ideal of equalits has been applied to education 
mainlv in relation to the principle ol equal opportune I here is I 
believe a clear it modeM place tor tins principle m the conduct of 
ed' cation It can jtistifiablv be argued that where two people are eoual 
in characteristics that are relevant to the attainment ot what is judged 
li. he a aenerallv desirable ievel ol eduction thev should have 
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equivalent opportunities ior achieving such an education Whether ihe 
effort to offset various kinds of obstacles to education can, or should, 
be justified in terms of equal opportunity is more doubtful 
• On the question of equality of treatment as a general policy in the 
practice of education, there is no serious argument at the present time 
Ea cry one acknowledges that, rfi relation to learning, human beings are 
in fact unequal in the r capacities, interests, and motivation To treat 
everyone in the same way would only .exacerbate the difference* Pro- 
ponents of equal educational outcome have for a long time been strong 
supporters of unequal treatment in the process 

The case against equalilv of outcome seems almost as 'obvious not 
onl\ tor individuals, but for average group performance unless the cri- 
teria of 'non-cducationally' denned groups are rigorously determined 
ll the program were lo be taken seriously, it would first be necessary 
lor every child to be made a ward of the state at birth and lo be raised 
under identical conditions s E;ven when all the controllable environmen- 
tal factors have been accounted for. huni t *n beings remain unequal in 
their capacities for educational attainment Thus an equal outcome could 
not be achieved without seriously compromising principles of justice and 
treedoni In anv scheme of this kind, there are also the evident questions 
about who the social engineers arc lo be, how they gain access lo their 
position, whai controls ihev are subject lo Apart from ihe totalitarian 
character of the political system ihere would be a serious loss to the 
culture as a whole If the objective 'were effectively achieved, the stand- 
ard of intellectual, aesthetic and moral excellence would at besi be what 
a majontv of people in the socielv could, through vanous kinds of edu- 
cational effort, he brought lo aehie\ e 

Ihe inapproprialeiiess of aiming at equality ot outcome is particularly 
clear when one reflects on the nature of education as a human good 
In contrast to iood and clothing properly, wages, annual leave, and 
even aspects of health care, education is not like a simple product thai 
can hi neativ packaged and distributed As an achievement, it is a highly 
complex and intangible set of goods beliefs, attitudes, wavs of thinking, 
acting, feeling imagining It is never possessed once and foi all. and 
it admils of an enormous range of possible levels of attainment with 
virtuallv no upper limit In particular, it is not the kind of good thai 
one person can bestow on another, treated as a passive recipient How- 
ever helpful pedagogic intervention may be. education depends directly 
and tinallv on each individual's efforts at understanding and on ihe 
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extent to which these are successful It is a "moral ideal of teaching to 
use whatever knowledge and skills one has in order to enable each 
individual learner to achieve the fulled understanding of which he or 
she is capable at the time 

In summarv. whatever interpretation is placed on equality as a social 
ideal, it seems to have only marginal bearing on the practice and objec- 
tives of education 

Aspects of Equality in the Hum?n Right to Education 

There is a rather different question about equa'ity and education from 
the kind we are considering, one which is often obscured or at least 
confused, b\ a preoccupation with the school as an instrument of social 
equalitv It is the question of whether there should be a common cur- 
riculum, whether everyone should have access to a liberal or general 
education that is the same in its objectives and the main features of 
its content This question leads into a large and complex topic on which 
comment is necessary to the extent that it is related to another way 
in vv(H& the moral ideal of equality has bearing on education 

If we assume that evervone has a human right to education, we are 
granting that evervone has. :n some sense, an equal claim to acquire 
the good we call education " We are also asserting in effect that wh.;t 
we call education is necessary for the welfare <>i each human being as 
such Thus, more specifically, the right is a moral claim on the group 
of human beings that make up a society {and perhaps ultimately on 
the whole human community) to do what it can to ensure that each 
of members becomes educated Given the characteristics of education 
that were noted above, this moral claim is still a very obscure one Apart 
from the babel of conflicting opinions on precisely what the good called 
education' consists in. there is the obvious problem of different natural 
capacities for learning Do we mean that each pe ,on makes a moral 
claim to ob'mn »i,e fullest education of which he is capable 0 Or. if we 
focus hte^iiv on eoualitv, are we to say that the moral claim extends 
onlv t<> ihe level of education that the least capable members of society 
can attain* A middle ground between these extremes can, however, be 
. justified and it is here that the question of a common curriculum enters 
the picture I he present analvsis does not attempt to till out the details 
of the argument, but merely sketches its main outlines 

(i) In the transmission of the whole culture ol a society from one 
generation to another education on the sense issocuted with schooling. 
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has a relatively specific role to play Its proper function is limited not 
simply to those aspects of the whole culture that are worth pieserving 
but, among them, to those whose acquisition depends on, or at least 
is facilitated bv, a deliberfle and sustained program of teaching and 
learning There are many worthwhile aspects of a culture that can be 
acquired just as well, or better, through direct experience in various 
social practices, for example, as a member of a family or other close-knit 
group, at work, at plav, or through religious and other celebrations 

(II) The content that satisfies the foregoing conditions has often been 
called the 'high' culture It is that part of the total way of life of a 
people that is sv stematicallv and self-consciously developed in the 'ight 
of rigorous standards of excellence At its core are those activities that 
attempt to embodv and express the highest intellectual, moral and aes- 
thetic ideals This form of culture is (to use Raymond Williams's phrase) 
documented in a body of intellectual and imaginative work' ,!t It is the 
central business of education as schooling to introduce each generation 
to this body of work as a living tradition Not ali societies have realized 
a high culture in this sense of the term Among those that have done 
so, the ideals and achievements have Varied in quality, both between 
and within cultural traditions Broadly speaking, the tendency in high 
culture is towards universality towards the standards of truth ration- 
ality, objectivity, and moral and aesthetic excellence that applv to all 
human beings In Arnold's well-known phrase, the concern is with the 
best that has been thought and said in the world' 

(III) The high culture is to be distinguished from other manifestations 
ot culture that mav form part 01 the whole wj\ of life of a society 
In particular, it is unlike mass" culture m which the emphasis is on 
entertainment, escape, the thoroughly predictable response that has been 
drained ot anv serious mental etlort It is also unlike folk' culture which 
is largelv unselfcorscious and integrated into the entire fabric ot the 
life ot those who participate Obviously, the high culture affects and 
is a fleeted by. such other forms The high culture must also be distin- 
guished from the characterizing values of the so-called social classes, 
assuming that Mi<h groups can be distinguished independently on cri- 
teria of birth or nuome It is true that the high culture has often been 
(he preserve of a privileged class, has often been valued more by one 
class than another, and has often borne the unmistakable influence ot 
this or that particular class Ot itself lb * hig.i culture is the inheritance 
ot all the members of a societv bec u.se it is concerned with the standards 
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of general human excellence in the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic 
domains. It is precisely in this sense that it is a common culture and 
provides the substance of a common curriculum The sense of Common' 
is qualitative not quantitative; thus it is not what the culture of the 
majority actually is or what remainder of beliefs and values the members 
of a society, happen to share when all their differences have been 
subtracted. 

(iv)To become acquainted with the content of the high culture in 
this sense is evidently worthwhile Whether it should be the object' of 
a human right is perhaps less clear Can it be said that each individual's 
welfare as a human being depends on it? An argument for an affirmative 
answer can be set out in general terms as follows. The development 
of a distinctly human character depends on learning the main symbolic 
systems of a culture These systems provide different ways of describing, 
explaining* interpreting, and appreciating the human and physical 
world -To the extent that an individual is ignorant of any of these sys- 
tems, he is thu^ limited as a human being. Hence all members of a 
society need to be adequately initiated into each of the main symbolic 
systems. This condition cannot be satisfied unless it includes at least 
a' general introduction to the content of the high culture, for the latfti 
is the conscious development of these main symbolic systems according^ 
to the most adequate available standards of truth, objectivity , and moral 1 
and aesthetic excellence 

Whatever else it might include, the human right to* education may, 
therefore, be interpreted as a moral claim that all individuals make on 
their society* to be provided with the opportunity for gaiaing an adequate 
general introduction to the content >f tne high culture, the common 
curriculum in the sense already indicated What constitutes an 'adequate 
general introduction' would need to be determined in detail. It would 
set out the level of general or liberal education thi*t it is fitting for \ 
any person to achi-ve Such a program would certainly go beyond the 
basic skills of literacy and numeracy and an elementary knowledge of 
the social order to which one belongs. However the engagement in 
mathematics, science, literature, and the other elements uf the high cul- 
ture would just as clearly not be undertaken as a basis for scholarly 
work, but in order to develop a broad framework for understanding, 
interpreting, and appreciating human life. 

The providing of opportunity would ftave lo take account of the diver- 
si^ of abilities and interests affected by environment and heredity 
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Ideally, each individual should be enabled to go as far towards achieving 
the desirable level of liberal education as his or her personal abilities 
and efforts will allow In practice, tht assistance that can be given will 
depend on the full range of claims, based on human rights and other 
moral grounds, that are. being made on the iesources of a particular 
society 1 / 

Although the reports of the Interim Committee and of the Schools 
Commission are not concerned in detail with the question of education 
as a human right, they do take up two crucial elements of the foregoing 
argument the questions of a common culture^ and curriculum and of 
a desirable standard of educational achievement ( 

The former is touched on in the Commission's first report (SC, 1975 
2 7-2 10). What we find is hardly a systematic discussion Still, there 
are at least some hints of an argument hidden among the thickets of 
several dense and diffuse paragraphs. In summary, the report seems 
to favour an extensive form of educational pluralism for the purpose 
of reflecting and encouraging every variation of values in the societv. 
vet it also wants the schools to provide a kind of common curriculum 
Although there is no clear indication of how these objectives are to 
be achieved simultaneous!), a clue is given in two assumptions made 
bv the report that the /range i>f desirable intellectual skills can be 
acquired independently of any particular body of knowledge and belief, 
and that even when logic, mathematics, science, art and so on are the 
objects of schooling, their study is compatible with any framework of 
values 

Granted the obscurities and 'terseness of the report, there are neverthe- 
less at Jeast three points that should be made against its views on a 
common curriculum 

(i) The acquisition of important intellectual skills cannot be divorced 
from bodies of knowledge and belief or. more generally, the traditions 
of systematic inquiry in a culture The report seems to treat literacy 
as simply a 'word game', having no integral connection with social and 
cultural practices Apparently it wishes to treat all intellectual skills in 
an analogous fashion 

(n) There is a limit to the tolerance which logic, mathematics and 
science have towards diverse value frameworks The intellectual and 
moral values involved in the serious practice of public modes of thought 
are simply not compatible with every value framework To take one 
conspicuous example the tradition of critical rationality which has in- 
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formed the public modes of thought in the recent history of Western 
culture may be valuable for human beings generally, but it is certainly 
not valued highly ir every culture, or even by everv group within western 
culture. In regard to the report's policy of educational pluralism, what- 
ever the schools ma\ be able to do to accommodate the diversity of 
values in the Austialian society at large, ihey cannot consistently reflect 
or respect the fairly prevalent range of values that are fundamentally 
anti-educational. Moreover, for at least some'children the 'reality' (to 
use the report's word) of their family background is shaped by such 
factors as racial or religious prejudice, superstition, crude matenali*i, 
dissension between parents, cruelty and violence. It is naive, therefore, 
to suggest that there should always be harmony between the values of 
the school and those of each child's family. 

(111) Where the report favours a common curriculum, it seems to relv 
mainly cn a utilitarian irgument. The emphasis is not placed on the 
intnnsiv value of the act vities that constitute the common curnculum 
or the contribution ' - ^ ike to the living of a worthwhile and sa^sfying 
human life, but o' v-off they have m our societ} in terms of 

political and soci: ^nd economic advantage. Thus the report 

wants everyone to literate in standard English, noi because u 

will enable them u access to the great artistic achievements of 

English literature o' even to read serious contemporary journalism, but 
because it is the language in which the business of everyday life in 
our society is conducted (SC, 1975 : 2 10) * 

In regard to the question of a desirable standard of education that 
evervone should have the opportunity to achieve, 1 beReve the position 
of the Schools Commission is more satisfactory In eacb of the three 
documents considered, the priorities for government action in education 
are directly related to the task of ensuring that all members of the societ v 
reach a < ertam level of achievement over a range of common educational 
objectives, This general approach is clearly consistent with the interpret- 
ation of education as a human right suggested above. There are, how- 
ever, two main qualifying comments I would make on the Commission's 
aigument. 

First, the stress seems to be placed on a minimally adequate edu- 
cational attainment (The first report of the Commission speaks, for 
example, of 'threshold levels* and a 'basic plateau of competence') If 
the level of expectation has been placed too low, it is, perhaps, because 
of the undue weight given to instrumental criteria (such as occupational 
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needs and social efficiency). Admittedly, the two reports. of the Com- 
mission seem to go further than the report of the Interim Committee. 
They are, however, ambiguous on whether the kind and level of edu- 
cation they believe everyone should attain requires an initiation into 
the high culture. One basic difficulty in assessing the adequacy of what 
is envisaged. is that none of the documents provides even a general 
description of the program, not even of the kind that Raymond Williams, 
in The Long Revolution, proposes for a common curriculum. 11 

Second, contrary to the Commission's belief, the policy.of using public 
resources selectively in an eflori to ensure that everyone will at least 
reach a certain standard of education does not depend on or necessarily 
promote principles of equality. If the policy succeeded, the quality of 
forrfial education for a large proportion of the society would be raised 
to a satisfactor) level. It is possible that, for a 'majority of people in 
the society, the gap between their level of education and that of the 
best educated would be narrowed Unless very able and interested 
students were in some way prevented from exceeding the proposed desir- 
able standard, there" would still be very significant differences in 
educational achievement. It is conceivable that, in a situation where 
everyone had the opportunity to attain at least a good standard of 
education, the upper limits of achievement might be advanced 

It is misleading, therefore, to speak as Schools in Australia does, about 
promoting 4 a more equal basic achievement between children' (SC 
Interim, Committee. 1973: 2 9), or to claim, as the Commissions first 
report does, that the development of independent learning abilities in 
everyone will advance greater equality of educational outcome (SC. 
1975 ' 2.7) 

The policy may be linked more closely with equality of opportunity 
than with the ideal of an egalitarian society This is the connection that 
is highlighted in the Commission's second Report It seems to me that 
the policy can be better defended on the ground* that were proposed 
above in examining education as a human right This approach avoids 
the difficulties raised in the first section of this paper against using the 
school as an instrument of equal economic opportunity. It is also more 
consistent with the polity that the Commission is really advocating The 
objective us not to provide everyone with an equal opportunity to reach 
the desirable level of education, but to give each individual trie assistance 
he or she needs in order to reach that level. The objective might more 
accurately be described as the promotion of appropriate or sufficient 
opportunity 
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To return finally to the general question of equality in the human 
nght to education, it seems that equality is involved in two respects. 
First, stress is placed on a curriculum of general education that is the 
sdme for everyone in its objectives and the main features of its content 
and, second, every individual is held to be equally entitled to the greatest 
possible assistance he or she needs in order to attain the desirable edu- 
cational level. Beyond these features, hovever, education as a human 
right is by no means dominated by the notion of equality. In the process 
of education, the right requires substantially unequal treatment , of 
individuals according to their particular abilities, interests, and social 
circumstances. It does not imply that everyone will, in fact, reach the 
quality of liberal education considered appropriate for any human being 
Nor does it prescribe that no one shouM go beyond this level of edu- 
cational attainment What it does recfuire is that everyone should Cer- 
tainly have a sufficient opportunity of at least gaining an adequate 
introduction to liberal education Education viewed as a human right 
has nothing to do with equahty of outcome; the whole emphasis is on 
the responsibility of a society to ensure that, as far as possible, jio one 
fails tt» gain the range and quant) of education that befits the dignity 
of a human being. 
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scholar (K. Clark of New York University) has noted, Tor blacks to be 
held to lower standards, or held to different standards, or in some cases 
to no standards, is a most contemptible form of racism', quoted in Maurice 

* Cranston. Compensating for disadvantage, The Times Higher Education Sup- 
* plemenu July 9, 1976, p 14 

K The point is emphasized by James S Coleman in commenting on the impli- 
cations of John Pow!*s theory of equality, Rawls, Nozick, and educauonal 
equality, The Publu Interest, 1976, No 43, 122 

*» 1 have discussed the narare of the human right to education m Education 
and Social Ideals, Chapter 11 

,0 « Raymond Williams, The Long Revolution Harmondsworth Mx Penp'un 
Books, 1961, p 57 

11 Williams, open, pp 174-175 

Postscript 

Following Peter Sheehans comments in the Introduction (pp23 4), I 
Nave already tried to make my position clearer on the objective of equal 
average educational attainment among groups b> the addition of a para- 
graph^ p.283 This does not necessarily put me beyond the reach 
of his criticism 

In summary, my present view may be stated in the following way. 
On the one hand, 1 agree that, when non-cducattonally defined groups 
are not proportionately represented at the various levels of educational ^ 
achievement, we should look for features of schooling and the life of 
the society that systematically influence this outcome. When such fca- 

* lures are subject to human control, they should be changed-provided, 
of course, that the benefit is not outweighed by the loss of some other 
good 

Oh the other hand, as I have indicated in Chapter 10, 1 have reserva- 
tions about the interpretation of the policy in practice the determination 
of 'non-educationally* defined groups; what groups of this kind are to 
count as significant for the application of the policy: the'exteni to which 
the causes of group differences come within the power of schooling; 
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'how the policy is translated into the educational work of teachers in 
relation to individual learners, the amount of social engineering that 
may be required (e.g. How far are we to go in trying to offset the advan- 
tage that home environment apparently gives the middle class over the 
working class in scholastic achievement?). A more basic point, perhaps, 
is that most supporters of the policy seem to be preoccupied with the 
economic, social, and political consequences of gaining different levels 
of schooling. Thus, in practice, the policy not only tends to endorse 
fully the basic assumptions of the principle of equality of opportunity 
but also leaves unquestioned what schools do in the name of education 
and the whole business of credentialling. « 
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